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FOREWORD 


The statistical results compiled by the Bureau of the Census constitute 
a tremendous mass of detailed information about the population of the 
United States and its characteristics and economie activities. То meet the 
requirements of government agencies, business concerns, and investigators 
of social problems and to satisfy the needs of individual citizens, facts must 
be gathered and published, showing the distribution of the population in 
each large and small political unit with respect to age, sex, color, marital 
status, occupation, income, education, national origin, and other character- 
istics. This information provides the basis for apportionment of represen- 
tatives in Congress, for answering many questions by direct reference, and 
for formulating many plans, at least in preliminary form. 

It is the first business of the Bureau of the Census to put into print the 
census results that directly answer as many such questions as possible. 
Along with these results, similar data from one or two previous censuses 
are usually included. Limitations of time, space, and money prevent any 
extensive statement of the relations between particular results, the long- 
term trends of significant totals and subtotals, the shifting proportions of 
the people belonging to different categories, various interesting and impor- 
tant relations such as those between income, occupation, and age. Itis not 
that the Bureau of the Census fails in any sense to appreciate the value 
and need for such analyses, but rather that it must concentrate on its basic 
concern with the summary statistics that constitute its unique contribution 
to knowledge. 

When plans for the 1950 Census were made, the need for more exten- 
sive analysis was recognized and a series of census monographs similar to 
those issued after the 1920 Census was proposed. Because of the pres- 
sures caused by the depression in the early 1930's and by defense and 
war in the early 1940's, plans for monographs based on those censuses 
could not be carried out. Late in the 1940's interested persons from busi- 
ness, research, and government agencies expressed the need for a series 
that would provide analyses of the most significant results of the 1950 
Census. The Social Science Research Council, with the assistance of 
Russell Sage Foundation, took the lead in stimulating the formulation of 
suitable plans and in June 1950 appointed a Committee on Census Mono- 
graphs to cooperate with the Bureau in organizing this project. The mem- 
bers of the Committee are: 
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Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation (Chairman) 

Robert W. Burgess, formerly Western Electric Company, since February 
1953 Director of the Bureau of the Census 

John D. Durand, United Nations 

Ernest M. Fisher, Columbia University 

F. F. Hill, Cornell University 

Frederick F. Stephan, Princeton University 

Conrad Taeuber, Bureau of the Census 

Ralph J. Watkins, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Paul Webbink, Social Science Research Council 


J. Frederic Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund, and William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago, were members of the Committee during the first 
year and a half. 

It is essential in any sound census monograph program to obtain the co- 
operation of authors with a broad understanding not only of the statistical 
information provided by the regular tabulations of the current census but 
also of the results of earlier censuses and other relevant knowledge and 
points of view from other sources and even from other countries. The 
preparation of a monograph should include broad exploration of new ques- 
tions suggested by the new information, as well as narrowing the elements of 
doubt and controversy on old questions. The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Committee early undertook, in consultation with leading figures in various 
professional fields, to develop a suggested list of monograph titles and 
authors and persuaded experts in the subject areas selected to undertake 
the preparation of memoranda outlining and discussing the topics proposed. 
Then, in 1951, arrangements were made for continuing cooperation be- 
tween the Committee and the Bureau concerning the selection of topics, 
proposals of authors and consultants, and editorial supervision. 

Throughout the conduct of the project there has been close collaboration 
with a number of interested Federal agencies and with universities and 
research organizations, which provided staff and facilities to help bring 
the project to completion. They and the Council, which also obtained 
necessary funds from the Rockefeller and Russell Sage Foundations, pro- 
vided assistance without which the monographs could not have been 
prepared. 

The task of preparing monographs is an essential part of the broad func- 
tion of making the information secured by censuses fully available to 
satisfy the needs and interests of the community and to constitute a broad 
base for further studies in the social sciences. As Director of the Census 
and President of the Social Science Research Council, respectively, we 
wish to record our full approval of the monograph project. lt is not im- 
plied, of course, that the views expressed in these reports are necessarily 
those of the Bureau of the Census, the Department of Commerce, or the 
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Social Science Research Council. The views are those of the individual 
authors, each of whom has been given the freedom to interpret available 
materials in the light of his technical knowledge and competence. This 
freedom of the individual authors is an essential element in making the 
most useful analyses and interpretations generally available to the 
community. 


Ковевт W. Burcess, DIRECTOR 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


PENDLETON HERRING, PRESIDENT 
SOocIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
March, 1955 


PREFACE 


The 1950 Census completes a full century of census information on the 
foreign-born population of the United States, and information on the chil- 
dren of the foreign born has been collected for almost as long. The census 
data on the first and second immigrant generations thus cover a period of 
great population growth and economic development in the United States; 
and throughout this period the foreign born and their children have con- 
stituted a considerable fraction of the population and labor force. The 
question of what influence immigration has had on the population and eco- 
nomie growth of the United States has not been—and perhaps cannot be— 
fully answered, but the census reports from 1850 onward still contain 
much unexploited information on the immigrant component of the popu- 
lation and labor force. 

This monograph is in part a survey and a guide to census data on immi- 
grants and their children in the population and labor force. Since much 
of the material up to and including that for 1920 is summarized in an earlier 
census monograph, Niles Carpenter's Immigrants and Their Children, 
1920, the present volume gives particular attention to changes since 1920 
in the composition (Chapter 2) and geographical distribution (Chapter 3) 
of the first and second immigrant generations, then surveys occupational 
data from the Census of 1870 and later censuses that were not used by 
Carpenter (Chapters 4 to 9 inclusive). Current occupational data for im- 
migrants and their children are derived from a special tabulation of a sam- 
ple of the white experienced civilian labor force in 1950 (Chapters 9 
and 10). 

Over the years many changes have taken place in census practice with 
respect to the recording and classification of nativity, parentage, country of 
origin, occupation, ete. To make the published data more readily avail- 
able and interpretable, the composition of the census material is described 
in the text; the instructions to enumerators, relating to nativity and parent- 
age, in the Census of 1850 and each later census are given in full in Ap- 
pendix A; and delailed notes on the reporting of nativity, parentage, color 
or race, country of origin, and enumeration area are assembled in Appen- 
dix B. Changes from census to census in the occupational classification 
create the most troublesome problems of comparability. Occupational 
data for the censuses of 1870 to 1900 inclusive, which are on a predomi- 
nantly industrial basis, are summarized as given in the census reports, with 
only minor adjustment for changes in the composition of oceupational 
groups (Chapters 5 to 8, inclusive). The individual occupational categories 


ix 
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used in 1910 and 1920, however, are reasonably similar to those now used, 
and it has, therefore, been feasible to regroup data from these two censuses 
to conform to the 1950 sample material (Chapter 9 and Appendix D). 

The earlier census material reviewed in the following chapters is neces- 
sarily a selection from the large amount of information on persons of 
foreign nativity or parentage to be found in past census reports. Special 
attention is given to information for separate countries of origin; and for 
the convenience of those interested in particular national origin groups, 
brief summaries of characteristics for each of the principal countries of 
origin are given in several chapters (geographical distribution, 1920 and 
1950, Chapter 3, Section C, pp. 33 to 55; occupational distribution, 1890, 
Chapter 7, Section B, pp. 120 to 138; occupational distribution, 1900, 
Chapter 8, Sections D and E, pp. 171 to 191; occupational distribution, 
1950, Chapter 10, Section A, pp. 222 to 264). 

The choice of material for inclusion is also directed toward two major 
questions on immigration and immigration policy. These concern, first, 
the effects of the reduction of immigration on the foreign-origin population 
of the United States, and second, the contribution made to the economic 
growth of the United States by the large and long-continued infusion of 
immigrant peoples into the population and labor force. As we now know, 
1920 stood approximately at a turning point in the history of immigration 
to the United States; and Carpenter's monograph thus describes the immi- 
grant component of the population at the close of the period of great trans- 
atlantic migration, Thereafter the volume of immigration has been held 
far below its former level by the quota laws and further limited by depres- 
sion and war. In 1950, after 30 years and more of reduced immigration, 
changes in the population of foreign nativity and parentage are apparent; 
and these changes are summarized in Chapters 2 and 3. There is also the 
broader question of the part played by immigration in the growth of the 
United States. With realization that the statistical record falls short of 
providing full answers to the larger questions of economic development 
and of immigration policy, and that policy decisions are not in fact based 
on objective data alone, an analysis is made of the occupational distribu- 
tion of the first and second immigrant generations from 1870 onward 
(Chapters 4 to 10 inclusive) in order to call attention to this important 
body of information and to make it more available for further research on 
the role of immigration in the development of the United States. 

The original sample data from the 1950 Census are given in full in the 
appendix tables, Except for summaries, occupational data contained in 
the reports of earlier censuses are not reproduced here. Since much of 
the statistical work of this monograph was completed before the final census 
reports for 1950 were issued, there may be a few discrepancies because of 
the use of preliminary rather than final figures; but an effort has been made 
to correct all 1950 data to the final totals. 
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Like any other analysis of census materials, this monograph owes much 
to the past and present generations of census workers, from DeBow and 
his associates of 1850 on to the present census staff. There is a special 
indebtedness to Conrad Taeuber, who has given personal attention and 
generous help to the monograph program at every stage; to David L. Kap- 
lan and M. Claire Casey without whose expert knowledge and advice the 
sample tabulation and the regrouping of 1910 and 1920 occupational data 
could not have been undertaken; and to Henry D. Sheldon, Mildred M. 
Russell, and many other members of the Census Bureau who have supplied 
material, checked the tabulated data, and helped in the preparation of the 
manuscript for publication. Several faithful assistants, Oscar Glantz, 
Herbert Messner, and Kenneth Masters, did a large share of the statistical 
computations; and Louise Hutchinson helped in many ways with the prep- 
aration of the statistical tables and manuscript. Permission to quote from 
The Journal of the American Statistical Association (pp. 64, 65) and 
Population Studies (p. 301) is gratefully acknowledged. 


E. P. HUTCHINSON 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
April, 1956 
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CHAPTER 1 
TREND OF THE FOREIGN STOCK, 1850 TO 1950 


Early in 1800, while Congress was still considering plans for the Sec- 
ond Census, it received memorials from two learned societies, one from 
the American Philosophical Society, signed by Thomas Jefferson, and the 
other from the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, signed by 
Timothy Dwight," containing recommendations for the forthcoming cen- 
sus. The former of these memorials began with the preamble 

The memorial of the American Philosophical Society respectfully showeth: That 
this society, instituted for the promotion of useful knowledge, understanding that the 
legislature of the Union have under their consideration a bill for taking a new census 


of the inhabitants of the United States, considers it as offering an occasion of great 
value, and not otherwise to be obtained, of ascertaining sundry facts highly important 


to society. 


and then after commenting on the age groupings desirable in the census, 
proceeded with the recommendation 
For the purpose, also of more exactly distinguishing the increase of population by 


birth and emigration, they propose that another table shall present, in separate col- 
umns, the respective numbers of native citizens, citizens of foreign birth, and of 


aliens.” 


The latter memorial contained similar recommendations and likewise urged 
the desirability of ascertaining "the number of persons not born in the 
United States.” Unfortunately, at least from the point of view of later stu- 
dents of the American population, Congress chose to pass over these 
recommendations; and it was not until half a century later, at the Seventh 
Census (1850), that a question on country of birth was included in the 
enumeration. 

The 1950 Census marks the completion of a full century of information 
on the number of foreign born in the United States. The data for this 
period are summarized in table 1, Approximately 224 million people of 
foreign birth were enumerated in 1850, and the number increased at each 
succeeding census with the rising tide of immigration. By 1900 the 
number of foreign born exceeded 10 million; with the heavy immigration 


зА distinguished New England clergyman, educator, author, and man of public affairs, president of 


Yale from 1795 to 1817. š : 
* Reprinted in House Report No. 3, 41st Congress, 2d Session, January 18, 1870, pp. 35-36. The 


memorials were presented to Congress in January of 1800. 
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of the following decade it reached 13% million in 1910. In spite of the 
check to immigration during the war years 1914 to 1918 and by more re- 
strictive legislation, the number of foreign born in the United States con- 
tinued to increase and reached a maximum of over 14 million in 1930. 
Thereafter the trend was downward, through the effects of continued immi- 
gration restriction, the depression years, another war, and an aging foreign- 
born population with a consequently higher mortality. In 1950 the 
foreign-born population does not greatly exceed 10 million, the lowest 
number in а half century. 

Relative to the total population the foreign born have followed a some- 
what different course (table 1, last column), reaching a maximum of 14.7 
percent of the total population in 1890 and again in 1910, and declining 
steadily as a percent of the population thereafter.’ The proportion of for- 


TABLE 1.—FoREIGN Born iN THE POPULATION OF CONTINENTAL UxrrEp STATES: 1850 то 1950 


Percent [Percent 
Total Foreign Total Foreign 
eer population tom [reign tess population | born [foreign 
150,697,361 | 10,347,395] 6.9 62,947,714| 9,249,560] 14.7 
131,669,275 | 11,594,896| 8.8 50,155,783| 6,679,943| 13.3 
122,775,046 | 14,204,149| 11.6 39,818,449 | 5,567,229] 24.0 
105,10,620| 13,920,692| 13.2 31,443,321 | 4,138,697| 13.2 
91,972,266 | 13,515,886 | 14.7 23,191,876| 2,244,602| — 9.7 
75,994,575| 10,341,276] 13.6 


' Based on 20-percent sample. 
* Figures adjusted for underenumeration. 
Source: 1950 Census, Vol. Il, Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, U. S. Summary, tables 38 
and 96; 1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, General Characteristics, table 1, 
and Characteristics of the Nonwhite Population by Race, р. 2; 1930 Census, Vol. 11, Population, p. 33. 


eign born in 1950 (6.9 percent) is the lowest since this information has 
been collected, being considerably lower than that of 100 years earlier, 
and is perhaps at the lowest point ever reached in the history of the 
United States.* 

А count of the native-born children of immigrants—the second genera- 
tion—was made in the 1870 Census, and information on parentage con- 
tinued to be collected at each census thereafter by means of a question on 
country of birth of parents? The parentage classification proceeds beyond 
the division of the population into native and foreign born, and further 
classifies the native population into the native born of native parents and 
the native born whose parents are foreign born. Included within the latter 


? For the proportion of foreign born in the white population only, see table 2, col, 9. 

“Although information on nativity is lacking for the years before 1850, it is not unlikely that immi- 
grants made up a considerable fraction of the population of the United States in its early years. One 
may also suspect that the reporting of foreign birth was defective in the first year that the information 
was collected, and therefore that the figure of 9,7 percent foreign born in 1850 understated the true 
proportion. 

5 [n 1940 and 1950 information on parentage was collected only on a sample basis. For notes on 
the reporting and classification of parentage. 1870 to 1950, see Appendix B, section 2, Parentage. 
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group, for census purposes, are the native born both of whose parents are 
foreign born (called native born of foreign parentage) and the native born 
with one native and one foreign-born parent (called native born of mixed 
parentage). Available over the entire period only for the white popula- 
tion, the data on parentage from 1870 to 1950 are summarized in table 2.5 

The number of native whites of foreign or mixed parentage (table 2, 
col. 5) paralleled the trend of the foreign born, their parents, increasing 
uninterruptedly in each decade to a maximum in 1930, at which time they 
numbered nearly 26 million. The decrease thereafter was proportionately 
less than for the foreign born; and there was an increase between 1940 
and 1950. 


TABLE 2.— NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF CONTINENTAL 
Uniten States: 1870 то 1950 


[See Appendix B for notes on the reporting of nativity, parentage, and related topics] 


T | Native white, foreign or Percent of white 
mixed parentage population 
Total 

Total (oes | Foreign- FEET 

ear white sre born e e cs 
population | Wok white qot | Foreign | Mixed [tis | eign | mixed 
parentage | parentage) оосу) born |parent= 

Q) (2) (3) L (4) (5) (6) (т) (8) | (9) | (20) 
134,942,028] 33,750,653 | 10,161,168 23,589,485 | 14,824,095 | 8,765,290| 25.0) 7.5) 17.5 
218/701, 558 | 34,576,718 | 11,419,138 | 23,157, 580 | 15,183,740 ç 293| 9.6| 19.5 
11072867740] 39,885,788 | 13,983,405 | 25,902,283 17,401,527 8,494,856] 36.2) 12.7) 23.2 
3078202915] 36,298,958 | 13,712,754 | 22,686,204 | 15,694,239] 6,991,665] 38.4) 14.3) 23.9 
81,731,957 321249, 382 | 13,345, 545 18,297,837 || 12,316,311 | 5,981,526] 39.5| 16.3] 23.1 
66,809,196 | 25,859,834 | 10,213,817 | 15,646,017 | 10,632,280 | 5,013, 38.7| 15:3] 23.4 
3375017258 | 20,625,5:2| 9,121,867 11,503,075 | 8,085,019 | 3,418,626) 37.4) 16.6) 20,9 
ККД | 1428322346 | 6,559,679 | 8,214,867 | 6,263,769 1,911,098] 34.2) 15.1) 19.1 
5905892377 10:077980 5,493,22| 5,324,268 4,167,098] 1,157,170) 32.2] 16.4] 159 


1 Parentage data partly estimated. 

Source: 1950 Census, Vol. I, Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, U. S, Summary, table 35, 
and Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 1; Immigrants and Their 
Children, 1920, Census Monographs VII, by Niles Carpenter, p- 5. 

In proportion to the white population, the native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage increased from a little less than one-sixth in 1870 to 
nearly one-fourth between 1900 and 1930 (table 2, col. 10). The propor- 
tion in 1950 (17.5 percent) is still well above that recorded for 1870. 
Eventually, however, the native born of foreign or mixed parentage must 
follow the downward trend of the foreign born, for their own children are 
of native parentage. 

The immigrants and their children—that is, the foreign born plus the 
native born of foreign or mixed parentage—are referred to collectively as 
the foreign stock. Making up nearly one-third of the white population in 
1870, the foreign white stock rose to nearly 40 percent of the total in the 
early years of the present century (table 2, col. 8). Since 1910, however, 
chiefly because of a downward trend of the foreign born, the proportion 
of the foreign white stock has moved downward; and it now stands at only 


5 For the ratio of white to total among the foreign born, see Appendix B, section 3, Color or Race. 
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one-fourth of the white population. This, it can be observed, is the lowest 
figure within the period for which information on parentage has been 
collected. 


Trend by country of origin 


The trend of the number of persons of foreign stock can be further 
analyzed according to separate countries of origin. In table 3 is shown 
the trend of the foreign white stock, classified according to nativity and 
parentage, for the principal countries of origin for the period 1900 to 
1950 inclusive. In appendix table 1 is given the number of foreign born, 
by country or area of birth, at each census from 1850 to 1930 inclusive." 

As described above, the foreign-born population as a whole increased 
by large amounts during each decade from 1850 to 1910, then more grad- 
ually to reach its maximum in 1930, and thereafter decreased rapidly. As 
is to be expected, individual countries of origin diverge from this over-all 
pattern of change. For earlier immigration from Northern and Western 
Europe, the maximum number of foreign born was attained in 1890. By 
individual countries, the maximum number of foreign born was reached 
in 1890 for England, Wales, and Ireland, in 1910 by Norway and Sweden, 
in 1920 by Denmark and France, and by the Netherlands in 1930. In 
the case of Scotland a temporary peak was reached in 1910, but immigra- 
tion during the decade of the 1920" raised numbers to a new maximum 
in 1930. The migration from Central and Eastern Europe was generally 
later: the number of foreign born in the United States coming from that 
area reached its maximum in 1920 and was only slightly less in 1930. 
Germany, which belongs with Western Europe in its migration pattern, was 
represented by more foreign born in the United States in 1890 than at any 
other time. The maximum number of persons of Russian birth was 
reached in 1920. Boundary changes and the creation of new states after 
World War I make it difficult to determine the trends for other nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe, but as the data stand a maximum in 1920 is 
indicated for Finland, and in 1930 for Poland and Rumania. The num- 
ber of foreign born from Southern Europe was somewhat greater in 1930 
than in 1920, principally because of the peak in the number of persons of 
Italian birth recorded in the 1930 Census. As regards the other countries 
of Southern Europe, natives of Greece were only slightly less numerous in 
1930 than in 1920; and natives of Spain and Portugal attained their maxi- 
mum numbers in 1930. 

A different trend is shown by natives of Western Hemisphere countries, 


7 Because of the shift to the reporting of parentage, and to some extent country of birth, only for the 
white population, country of origin data cannot be given in a continuous series from 1850 to 1950, 
Except on a partially estimated basis; parentage data for separate countries cannot be extended back 
further than 1900. Comparison for the overlapping years in the two series (table 3, appendix table 
A-1) shows that the foreign-born whites do not differ greatly in numbers from the foreign born for 
the separate countries of origin. 
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TABLE 3.—Nativiry AND PARENTAGE OF THE FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, ror PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


| or Onrcix: 1900 ro 1950 
Native I 
Total Native 
tea an country Ба го! 
of or: white 
stock white or mixed 


M11 countries: 


10,161,168] 23, 589,485 
11,419, 138|23,157, 580 
13,983,405] 25,902,383) 
13,712, 734| 22,686,204. 
13,345, 545| 18,897, 837 
10,213, 817 15,646,017 
9,121, 85711, 503,675 


20,625,542 


2,027,845| 584,615] 1,443,230] 
2,124,235] 657,335) 1,466,900 
2,758,940| 868,889] 1,890,051 
2,704,239]  879,894| 1,864,345 
2,781,198 958,934] 1,822,264. 
2,628,948, 933,390| 1,695,558 


707,525|| 244,200) 463,325 
T25,861| 279,321]. 446,540 
899,591] 354,323] 545,268 
769,003| 252,967] 514,436 
745,733| 261,034] 484,699 
680,997| 233,473] 447,524 


1950. 2,786,199| 861,184] 1,925,015 
2,905,859 


45,288 15,398 
106,416 


178,832 
504,961 984,158] 278,268] 705,890 
572,031. 984,591) 319,97] 664,620 
744,810| 1,302,079 | 491,638] 890,441 
1,037,233 
1,352,155] 


1,225,250] 408,785| 816,465 
1,261,246| 479,906] "81,340 
954,648] 370,914] 583,734 


1,615,232 


202,294 

262,088 845,500| "716,793 

347,852 432,764] — 391,636 

363, 862. 

403, 858 

336,379 268,022] — 437,080 
200,228| 371,840 
270,450] 316,318 

324,944 618,385) — 558,518 

445,070 493,600] 215,295 


145,709] 82,897 


665,183] 752,695|| Yugoslavia: 


581,986] 542,032 195... 383,876| 243,956] 239,920 
161,093| 222,300 
211,416] 277,979 
107,897 
138,175| 
179,474 894,844] 1,647,420 
189,154 1,040,884| 1,56 
181,621 1,153,624| 1,516,214. 
153,644. 1,400,489} 1,508,604 
15182382 775,654 
й 288,098 
102,123 
111,064 
133,133 147,165] 249,825 
131,76 165,771] 229,040 


120,053 439,195! 193,606| 245,589 


1 Persons classified as of "mixed foreign parentage” for years prior to 1930 have been distributed 
according to country of birth of father, for comparability with data for late censuses. 


? Included Iceland prior to 1930. * 
4 Areas as used in 1910 Census. 
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TABLE 3.—NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE OF THE FOREIGN WHITE Stock, FOR Principat COUNTRIES 
оғ OnIGIN: 1900 ro 1950—Cont. 


+ = 
Native I Native 
Total Total A gus. 
Year and country | foreign | "eem | Mitte: || Year and country гаи са» 
еп манза white | or mixed «еи M || white 
stock parentage! zm parentage” 


| 


238,409| 519,495 
635,020 


120,297| 101,240 
88,303| 91,980 
93,695| 75,220 
60,540 51,259 
37,3%] 30,169 


! Persons classified as of "mixed foreign parentage" for years prior to 1930 have been distributed 
according to country of birth of father, for comparability with data for late censuses. 


Source: 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 1: 
1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, Country of Origin of the Foreign Whi 
Stock, table 2. 


whose immigration into the United States is not subject to quota limita- 
tion. The largest numbers of persons of Canadian and Mexican birth were 
reached in 1930, but for natives of Central and South America the 1950 
totals are the largest yet recorded. 

The native born of foreign or mixed parentage as a whole attained their 
maximum number in 1930, the same year as the foreign born; but when 
analyzed according to country of origin the maxima for the two genera- 
tions are in many cases separated by from one to several decades, more in 
accordance with expectation in view of the generation difference between 
the two groups. For the majority of the countries of Northern and West- 
ern Europe— England and Wales, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and France—the greatest contribution to the 
population of foreign or mixed parentage was in 1930. In the case of Ire- 
land, within the period covered by the data, the largest number of persons 
of Irish parentage was recorded considerably earlier, in 1900. Among 
the other European countries, the maximum for those of German parent- 
age was reached in 1910, 20 years after the number of the German born 
was at its highest; 1930 was the year of maximum numbers for persons of 
Polish, Finnish, and Rumanian parentage; and Russia, Greece, and Italy, 
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countries of comparatively recent immigration, reached their highest par- 
entage totals to date in 1950. 

For Western Hemisphere countries, Canadian-French parentage was at 
its highest total in 1930. Otherwise, Western Hemisphere parentage— 
Canadian of other than French origin, Mexican, and Latin American—is 
at a new high in 1950, as is to be expected from the recent upward trend 
of intracontinental migration to the United States. 

The foreign stock, composed of the foreign born together with their 
native-born children, shows less variation from one country of origin to 
another in its pattern of rise and fall. The total foreign stock, as was seen 
above, reached its greatest numbers in 1930, and the same time of maxi- 
mum is to be noted for countries of such differing migration histories as 
England and Wales, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, France, Poland, Finland, and Rumania. Within the range of the 
data on parentage, the Irish and German stock attained the earliest maxima 
in 1900, and the Russian and Swiss stock in 1920. The Italian stock was 
most numerous in 1940; and the 1950 maxima are those for Greece, Mex- 
ico, and Latin America. 

In brief: from the census data that trace foreign origin to the second 
generation, it is found that over the century from 1850 to 1950 the long- 
continued rise and recent decrease in the population of foreign origin (i.e., 
the foreign stock) in the United States was made up of somewhat differing 
movements in the numbers of the first and second generation, and that in- 
dividual countries of origin contributed somewhat differently to the over- 
all trend, From this summary of numerical changes, the following chapters 
proceed to an account of recent changes in the composition and geograph- 
ical distribution of the foreign stock of the United States. 


CHAPTER 2 


CHANGING COMPOSITION OF THE FOREIGN STOCK, 
1920 TO 1950 


Census data on the foreign stock of the United States, up to and includ- 
ing the 1920 Census, were collected and analyzed in Carpenter's 1920 
Census monograph, Immigrants and Their Children.’ Since that time 
many things have affected the size and composition of the foreign stock. 
At the time of the Fourteenth Census (1920) the heavy immigration of the 
prewar years was a thing of the very recent past, and there were indica- 
tions of its resumption in equal or greater volume. The Immigration Act 
of 1918 with its controversial literacy test of admissibility was proving to 
be no barrier to large-scale immigration; transatlantic movement to the 
United States appeared to be limited only by the carrying capacity of 
transatlantic shipping, and immigration of unprecedented volume was be- 
lieved to be impending. The actual course of immigration, however, 
proved to be quite different. The Quota Acts of 1921 and 1924 drastically 
limited immigration from the principal sources of migrants; and these 
same acts, by the allocation of national quotas, preferences within quotas, 
and the granting of nonquota status to certain classes of migrants, consid- 
erably altered the composition of the immigrant stream. 

At the same time the social, economic, and political dislocations in 
Europe arising from the war and the postwar reconstruction period doubt- 
less affected the migrant stream from Europe to the New World, drawing 
people from other areas and different strata of the European population 
into the migratory movement. Even without change of legislation, in other 
words, the composition of the migrant stream would have been altered by 
the conditions of the postwar period. And following these changes came 
a succession of other events that affected the number and type of migrants 
to the United States: the depression years and a more rigorous contro! of 
international migration, the refugee movement from Central Europe dur- 
ing the 1930's, and finally the outbreak of World War II. 

Both in its size and in its composition the foreign stock of the United 
States in 1950 must show the effects of the changed amount and character 
of migration during the past several decades; but in addition the foreign 


1 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Immigrants and Their Children, 1920, Census Monographs VII, by 
Niles Carpenter, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1927. 
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stock has been subject to its own internal processes of change during the 
same period—to selective losses through death and emigration, to fertility 
that replaces one generation with another, and to various adjustments to 
social and economic conditions within the United States. The preceding 
chapter showed that the number of people of foreign birth and parentage 
is now considerably less than it was in 1920. The present chapter de- 
scribes certain changes in the composition of the foreign stock since 1920. 


A. Country of Birth 


Between 1920 and 1950 there was not only a net decrease of over 3% 
million in the foreign-born population of the United States but also a 
progressive change in its composition by national origin. Among the rea- 
sons for this change of composition was, most prominently, the imposition 
of national quotas on immigration that more strictly limited the number 
of arrivals from some countries than from others, while some classes of 
migrants were admitted quota-free; but at the same time there were many 
other reasons for change in the immigrant population of the United States. 
Many countries did not fill their quotas, especially during the depression 
years, which further altered the composition of the immigrant stream; and 
during the same depression years the departures of earlier arrivals were 
considerable. Depression, refugee movements, and finally World War II 
all affected migration to the United States. And perhaps of greatest nu- 
merical importance was the reduction of the foreign-born population 
through mortality, a process that accelerated as the survivors of the great 
pre-World War I migration grew older and that bore most heavily on the 
earlier immigrant stocks. 

The change in the national origins of the foreign-born population due 
to each of the above causes cannot be separated out, but the net change 
between 1920 and 1950 is shown in table 4. Аз was indicated by the 
summary of trends for the principal countries of origin in the preceding 
chapter, the shift within the foreign-born population from the older to the 
newer countries of migration, which had been proceeding for some time, 
continued between 1920 and 1950. During this 30-year period the pro- 
portion of the foreign born that was of Northwestern European origin de- 
creased steadily from more than 28 percent to less than 23 percent of the 
total, that from Central and Eastern Europe declined likewise from 44.6 
percent in 1920 to 41.5 percent in 1950, but Southern Europe increased 
its representation among the foreign born from 13.9 to 16.7 percent. The 
largest increase was in the proportion of natives of the Western Hemisphere 
(from 12.0 percent in 1920 to 15.4 percent in 1950); and smaller in- 
creases were recorded for other areas. 

For individual countries, between 1920 and 1950, the principal changes 
in the proportion of the foreign born included a decrease in the Irish 
born (from 7.6 percent to 5.2 percent), a decrease for the three Scandi- 
navian countries (from 8.7 percent to 6.3 percent), a decrease in the pro- 
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TABLE 4.— PERCENT DISTRIBUTION оғ THE FonEIGN-BonN WHITE, BY COUNTRY or Byrrn: 


1920 ro 1950 


[Data are for countries as constituted at each census. See Appendix B, section 4 
for summary of boundary changes, etc. Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 


"Country of origin," 


1950 | 1940 | 1930 | 1920 


0.8] 1.0 
01] ба 

A 
25] 16.6 
3 1:4 
3 4:2 
0.4 

5 
. 0. 
E 4 
3 bz 
E) 1.3 
2 0.1 
8 0.4 
0 0.5 
53 
13.2 
2.4 
6.7 
0.2 
3.3 
9.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 


bo 


ооо 


Source: 1950, 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 
12; 1920 to 1940, 1940 Census, Vol 11, Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, U. S. Summary, table 15. 


portion of Germans (from 12.3 percent to 9.7 percent), increases for na- 
tives of Greece and Italy, and an increase in the proportion of Canadians 
of other than French origin. Persons of Polish birth made up a slightly 
larger proportion of the foreign born in 1950 than in 1920, but otherwise 
little change or small decreases were general for the other nations of 
Northwestern, Central, and Eastern Europe. Comparative data from 1920 
to 1950 are not available for the individual nations of Central and South 
America, but they presumably shared in the general increase for the area 
as a whole. 


B. Country of Parentage 


Between 1920 and 1950 there was a net increase of somewhat less than 
1 million in the number of native-born children of the foreign born. At 
the same time the composition of the group with respect to national origin 
was also undergoing change, although the extent of the change cannot be 
fully determined because of revisions of the classification of parentage and 
noncomparability of the data with respect to some countries of origin over 
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the entire 30-year period. Persons of “mixed foreign parentage.” * who 


made up 6.6 percent of the native-born children of the foreign born in 
1920, were not classified according to country of origin in that year, and 
in the same census country of parentage was assigned on the basis of pre- 
war boundaries. More recent boundary changes have also affected com- 
parability, but with allowance for such irregularities in the data and with 
allocation of the mixed foreign parentage group according to country of 
birth of father, the major changes of national origin composition of the 
second generation can be observed (table 5). 

As is to be expected, the countries of earlier immigration are more 
heavily represented in the second generation (native born of foreign or 
mixed parentage) than within the foreign-born population, and the reverse 


TABLE 5.—Percent DISTRIBUTION оғ THE Native WHITE or FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE, 
BY Country or ORIGIN: 1920 то 1950 
[Data for countries as constituted at each census, except 1920 data which relate to countries as consti- 
tuted prior to World War І. Persons classified as of “mixed foreign parentage” in 1920 have been 
distributed according to birthplace of father. Countries for which comparability of data is most 
doubtful, or for which data are not available, omitted from the 1920 series. Percent not shown where 
less than 0.1] 


= PNE Ic 
Country of origin 1950 1940 | 1930 | 1920 Country of origin 1950 1940 | 1930 | 1920 
"UE ares [TR Em 


100.0| 100,0| 100.0| 100.0] Eastern Europe--Cont. 
Rumani 


All countries, 


Northwestern Europe. 27.5| 28.8| 32.3| 36.6 


Asia... 
Israel, .. 
Arab Palestine, sess 


Source: 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 13; 
1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, Country of Origin of the Foreign Stock, 
pp. 9, 12; 1930 Census, Vol. II, Population, p. 269; 1920 Census, Vol. 11, Population, p. 899. 


? See Appendix B, section 2, Parentage. 
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is true for the countries of more recent migration to the United States. In 
both generations, however, the shift from the older to the newer countries 
of immigration is observable. Thus, the proportion of persons of North- 
western European parentage declined steadily between 1920 and 1950, 
falling from 36.6 percent of the total foreign or mixed parentage group in 
the former year to 27.5 percent in the latter. А decrease also took place 
in the proportion of Central European parentage, entirely attributable to 
the reduction in the German parentage group. Persons of Central Euro- 
pean parentage (with the exception of the German stock), Eastern European, 
and Southern European parentage all showed an upward trend; and the 
same was true for the Western Hemisphere and other areas. Тһе increases, 
it can be seen, were at the expense of the Northwestern European parent- 
age group. 

For individual countries, the larger decreases between 1920 and 1950 
were registered by persons of English and Welsh, Irish, Scandinavian, and 
German parentage. The parentage groups showing the larger increases 
were Poland (if Polish parentage was as well reported in 1920 °), Greece, 
Italy, Canada (except for those of French origin), and Mexico. The trend 
of parentage is presumably upward, likewise, for Latin American nations 
and for those in other non-European areas, even though information suf- 
ficiently detailed to show the trend is not given in the earlier census reports. 

In general the parentage data show a shift of national origin between 
1920 and 1950 similar to that observed in the foreign born over the same 
period, but with a less pronounced shift from the countries of older to 
those of more recent immigration. 


C. Ratio of First to Second Generation 


An aspect of the composition of the foreign stock that is related to dura- 
tion of residence in the United States is the ratio of the first or immigrant 
generation to the second generation made up of the native-born children of 
the immigrants. With the passage of time a given immigrant family or 
group goes through a cycle of change, first being made up entirely of mem- 
bers of the immigrant generation but eventually being represented only by 
the children of the original immigrants; and in the following generation the 
family or group loses its national identity in the census record, for the na- 
tive born of native parents are no longer traced to country of origin but 
are merged into the native stock. Each national stock in the population 
of the United States is made up of individuals and families of differ- 
ent durations of residence, and thus at different phases of the cycle of gen- 
erations; and the total foreign stock is a composite of all the separate 
national stocks each of which has its own proportion between the genera- 
tions as determined by the course of immigration over the past years and 
by the net effects of birth and death and emigration. 


* See discussion of the reporting of country of origin, with Poland as illustration, Appendix B, sec- 
tion 6, Evaluation of Nativity and Parentage Data, ete, 
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Recent censuses have not collected information on the duration of resi- 
dence or the time of arrival of the foreign born, but with the generally 
lower volume of immigration during the past 30 years or more, especially 
during two wars and a worldwide depression, the foreign stock of the 
United States must increasingly be composed of the survivors and the de- 
scendants of immigrants who arrived many years ago. In 1930, the last 
year for which census data on year of arrival are available, over 60 per- 
cent of the foreign born had been in the United States for at least 20 years, 
and half of them had arrived in 1906 or earlier. This leads to the some- 
what unexpected observation that in terms of median duration of residence 
the foreign-born population of 1930 had lived in the United States slightly 
longer than the native whites, whose median age at that census was just 
under 24 years. Whether the same relation holds at later census periods 
cannot be verified, but it is to be expected that the foreign born have con- 
tinued to be an older group and have become more and more outnumbered 
by the next generation. 

It was not until the Census of 1880 (see table 2) that the foreign born 
were outnumbered by the native born of foreign or mixed parentage, but 
thereafter the latter group increased steadily relative to the former. The 
ratio of the second to the first generation within the foreign stock as a 
whole and for principal countries of origin from 1920 to 1950 is given in 
table 6. In 1920, as shown in the table, the second generation exceeded 
the first in the ratio of 5 to 3; and by 1950 the ratio had risen to 7 to 3. 

The ratio of the second to the first generation in 1950 varies consider- 
ably from one country of origin to another, this being attributable to past 
fluctuations in immigration, differences in duration of residence, and, pre- 
sumably, the higher or lower fertility of some national stocks. High ratios, 
indicative of an immigrant population well advanced in the cycle of re- 
placement of the first generation by the second, are recorded for Germany 
and for most of the countries of Northwestern Europe. Within the oldest 
immigrant stocks that have not been replenished by recent immigration, 
such as the German, Swiss, Scandinavian, Irish, English and Welsh, the 
surviving foreign born are outnumbered by their children in the ratio of 
from 2% to nearly 4 to 1. Lower ratios, as is to be expected, are found 
for the more recent immigrant stocks from Eastern and Southern Europe 
and from the Western Hemisphere. In the newest immigrant group, that 
from Latin America, the foreign born outnumber the second generation, 
indicative of an immigrant population in the early stages of its development. 

Almost without exception, the ratio of the second to the first generation 
is observed to have risen between 1920 and 1950 for the principal coun- 
tries of origin. This trend toward the second generation took place among 
both the longer established immigrant stocks from Northwestern Europe 
and the more recent arrivals from other areas, a reflection of the generally 
downward trend of the volume of immigration and of the accompanying 
increase in the average duration of residence of the members of each for- 
eign stock. Especially noteworthy is the change in the composition of the 
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Taste 6.—Ratio oF First то SECOND GENERATION BY COUNTRY or OnrciN—Norive WHITE оғ 
Foreicn ок Mixen PARENTAGE PER 100 Foreten-Born Wurre: 1920 то 1950 
RES -— === usus; MEME Ка 
Country of origin 1950 | 1940 | 1930 1920 Country of origin 1950 | 1940 | 1930 1920 
All countries..... 232 203 185 165 Eastern Europe--Cont, 
Rumani: 153 IL 100 63 
Northwestern Europe: Bulgaria. . ... TU 59 ... 
223 218 212 Turkey in Europe.... ... 90 63 ... 
160 15 202 Southern Europe: 
254 289 115 100 т xn 
321 34 220 183 15 109 
153 129 m 63 
253 216 ü 
19 163 m7 183 мо 103 
221 195 2 
213 apu } ... 109 180 
235 211 
1⁄2 129 
295| 285 ы m 
233 231 173 1⁄0 
France..... 235 239 249 83 66 
Philippine Islands.. 117 78 
Central Europe: Other Asia......... . 
many. 380 323 327 317 
America: 
22 2921 163) 14] canada—Prenoh......| 218] 232| 198] 18 
146 158 
200 163 157 91 
163 128 115 9 3 
167 138 122 103 | 
101 
x | 85 
151 131 60 
86 Ld 
59 50 
9| 138| 127 1⁄3 
180] мз | 125 135 


+ Areas as used in 1910 Census. 
Source: Same as tables 4 and 5. 


Polish, Hungarian, Russian, Finnish, Greek, Italian, and Mexican stocks, 
which were very recent immigrant groups in 1920 and which have since 
undergone a marked shift toward the second generation. An exception to 
the general direction of change is found among the Scots, where the de- 
scendants of early immigrants are long since merged into the native popu- 
lation and where immigration since 1920 has apparently been sufficient to 
reduce the second generation-first generation ratio. Another exception is 
the Latin American group whose immigration is recent and large relative 
to earlier arrivals. In the case of Northern Ireland the irregularity in the 
data * makes doubtful the comparability of the ratios from 1920 to 1950. 


D. Age of the Foreign Stock 


Accompanying their other changes of composition was a progressive 
aging of the foreign stock between 1920 and 1950. Migration continued 
to be predominantly a movement of young adults, but as a result of the de- 
creased volume of immigration there was a shift of the foreign-born popu- 
lation of the United States toward the upper age groups, and an aging of 
the foreign stock. Further contributing to this trend were quota prefer- 
ences that facilitated the entry of parents of naturalized immigrants, the 


*See notes on Ireland, Appendix B, section 4. 
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somewhat higher age of the refugees who came during the 1930's, and, not 
least of all, the continued downward course of mortality rates that permit- 
ted a greater proportion of survivals into the upper age groups. 

The trend toward an older foreign stock is shown by the rise in their 
median age. Table 7 gives the median age of the white population at each 
census from 1890 to 1950, together with that of each nativity and parent- 
age group. Including relatively few persons at the lower ages, the foreign 
born necessarily had a high median age compared to that of the native 
population, their median being 37 to 38 years in 1890 and the prewar 
censuses of the present century. Thereafter the foreign-born population 
aged rapidly. The median age rose to 40 years in 1920, was nearly 44. 
years in 1930, jumped to 51 years in 1940, and in 1950 is above 56 years. 
New arrivals, it is apparent, have not been sufficient to counteract the 
steady aging of the larger numbers of immigrants which came to the 
United States many years ago. 

Because of their progressive aging and concentration in the upper age 
groups the foreign born are subject to increasingly high mortality rates, 
and a rapid reduction of their numbers is in prospect. According to re- 
cent estimates obtained by applying projected mortality rates to 1940 data, 
the foreign-born white population of the United States will diminish as fol- 
lows if not replenished from abroad: ° 


1040 ort In gie ткр каж ЕМ - 11,419,000 
1950. . 8,869,000 
196055405 6,155,000 
1970... ess .. 3,705.000 
1975 . 2,682,000 


It can be seen that the predictable decrease through mortality during the 
next decades is greater than can be counterbalanced by immigration at its 


present rate. 
Table 7 shows further that the children of the foreign born are also par- 


TABLE 7.—MEDIAN Ace or THE WHITE POPULATION, By NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE: 


1890 ro 1950 
Nativity and parentage | 1950 1940 | 1930 | 1920 1910 1900 1890 
"i 

Total white population. | 30.6 29.5 26,9 | 25.6 245.4 23.4 22.5 

Foreign-born white... . eee 56.1 51.0 43.9 40.0 37.2 38.5 37.1 
Native white: 

Foreign or mixed parental 36.8 29.4 24.7 21.6 20.0 18.2 16.2 

Native parentage........ 26.1 26.1 23.4 22.7 22.0 21.2 21.0 


Source: 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 3; 
1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, General Characteristics, p. 2: 1930 Cen- 
sus, Age of the Foreign-Born White Population by Country of Birth, p. 1. 


s U.S, Bureau of the Census, Forecasts of the Population of the United States, 1945-1975, hy P. K. 
Whelpton, et al., U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1947, p. 79. The projection 
used here assumes medium mortality and no immigration after July 1, 1945. 
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ticipating in the aging of the foreign stock. Of more normal age composi- 
tion and much younger than the foreign born, the native born of foreign or 
mixed parentage were formerly distinctly younger than the other native 
element in the population, the native born of native parentage. In 1890, 
for example, the median age of persons of foreign or mixed parentage was 
little over 16, nearly 5 years less than the median age of the native stock. 
Since then, however, the group has become steadily older. Between 1920 
and 1930 the median age of the native born of foreign or mixed parentage 
rose above that of the native stock, and the difference of median age in- 
creased to over 10 years in 1950. The second immigrant generation, in 
other words, is also becoming an older population group, and the accel- 
erating losses through mortality being experienced by the foreign born 
will, in the future, become increasingly apparent among their native-born 
children, 

The aging of the foreign stock is more fully described by the abbrevi- 
ated age distribution of table 8, which table includes parallel data for the 
native stock (native born of native parentage). Among the foreign born, 
to note briefly the principal changes, there has been a large reduction of 
the proportion under 15 and under 45 years of age, and a large increase 
in the proportion in the older age groups. In 1950 more than one-fourth 
of the foreign born are over 65 years of age, three times the 1890 
proportion. 

TABLE 8.— PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY BROAD AGE GROUP or THE WHITE POPULATION, BY 

Nativity AND PanENTAGE: 1890 то 1950 


Source: 1 950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 4; 
1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, General Characteristics, p. 45; 1930 
Census, Vol. П, p. 579. 
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The aging of the native born of foreign or mixed parentage has not gone 
as far, but its progress сап be observed from table 8. From being almost 
entirely composed of children (0 to 14) and young adults (15 to 44) in 
1890 and the immediately following censuses, this group now contains 
only about one-third the proportion of children found in the native stock, 
and is moving increasingly into the age groups over 45. The proportion 
in the highest age group, 65 and over, is now 10 times what it was at the 
beginning of the present century, and is much greater than the correspond- 
ing figure for the native stock. 

Changes in the age composition of separate national stocks cannot be 
traced very fully. Data on age by country of origin are not provided for 
all censuses; but from such data as are available median ages have been 
computed, and are listed in table 9. From this incomplete information it 
can be seen that the trend toward an older population involved all the for- 
eign stocks. Also notable is the rapid aging of foreign-born groups that 
received few new members from abroad, as in the case of the Russians , 
from 1910 onward, the Poles after 1930, ete. With regard to the second 


TaBLE 9.—MEDpIAN AGE or THE Foretcn-Born WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF FOREIGN OR 
Міхер PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL Countries оғ ORIGIN: 1910 то 1950 


Native white, foreign 


Foreign-born white 
Country of origin a Er sd amk esa) 
1950 1940 1930! 1950 1940 
England and yal 54.9 48.2 45.8 41.2 
Scotland, dos 50.6 41.9 ... 36.3 
Northern ә 56.3 49.5 24.0 
Ireland (Eire) 58.3 54.7 47,8 43.7 
Norway. 61.8 56.3 50.5 36.8 
Sweden. 63.6 58.0 52.0 35.8 
Denmark aso 56.3 50.2 35.6 
Nether! 52.4 .. 31.0 
Switzerland 56.1 ES 40.9 
France. 52.8 "ө 43.2 
Germany 56.6 53.0 45,4 
Poland. 49.9 41.3 23.2 
Czechoslovakia. 52.2 45.4 26,5 
Austrias. 5 42.9 24.1 
Hung 50.9 42.8 22.6 
Yugoslav: 50.0 ae 20.4 
Russia (U.S.S.R.) 49.4 41,6 23.9 
пика П 51.8 ... 24.1 
Finland. 53.2 42 26.6 
Rumania, 48.2 s 21.2 
Greec 46.7 37.7 1544 
Italy. 48.8 40.6 20.7 
Canada--French. 52.9 50.4 45,6 30.2 
Canada--Other. 48.4 48.2 УЛ 31.7 
Mexico... eee 14.0 40.3 ... 14.2 
LS 


1 Data for 12 states only: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Washington. 

2 Data for selected areas only: New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Rhode Island, Arizona, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

? Bohemia and Moravia. 

Source: 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 14; 
1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, Country of Origin of the Foreign Stock, 
р. 5; 1930 Census. Age of the Foreign-Born White Population by Country of. Birth, pp. 40, 41; Immigrants 
and Their Children, 1920, Census Monographs VII, by Niles Carpenter, pp. 410, 411. 
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generation, included only in the 1940 and 1950 data, high median ages 
are found for the older immigrant stocks, notably those from Northwestern 
Europe, and very low median ages for the most recently established peo- 
ples, the Greeks, Italians, and Mexicans. Even these recent immigrant 
groups, however, advanced considerably in median age between 1940 and 
1950. Most significant is the very considerable aging between 1940 and 
1950 of a number of second-generation groups, the Swedish, Norwegian, 
Polish, Czech, Austrian, Russian, and Italian. The extent of the aging of 
these second-generation groups suggests strongly that their parents, the 
foreign born, having received little recent renewal from abroad, have now 
passed largely beyond the reproductive period of life. 


E. The Ratio of Males to Females 
Among the Foreign Born 
Along with other changes of composition, the proportion of males among 
the foreign born in the United States declined after 1920. Immigration 
had always brought many more males than females, the average over the 
century since 1820 being approximately 150 males for every 100 females. 
The proportion of males in the resident foreign-born population was of 


course lower than this, for the male migrants also departed in larger num- 
bers, and the higher male mortality further reduced the disproportion be- 
tween the sexes; but nevertheless males made up the large majority of the 


foreign born in the United States and had long given to the American 
population its characteristically high ratio of males to females. 

In 1920 males outnumbered females by more than 20 percent in the 
foreign-born white population. Thereafter the sex ration fell steadily, dec- 
ade by decade, until in 1950 the excess of foreign-born white males is re- 
duced to only 2 percent (table 10). This reduction of the proportion of 
males is attributable, first, to the changing composition of immigration, 
and, second, to the aging of the foreign born. The terms of the quota acts, 
which granted quota preferences or nonquota status to relatives of immi- 
grants residing in the United States, favored a higher proportion of females 
among new arrivals; and immigration during the refugee period especially 
became more a movement of family groups and less a movement of males 
seeking employment. The aging of the foreign born, described in the pre- 
ceding section of this chapter, further contributed to the reduction of the 
proportion of males, for because of the higher mortality of that sex their 
proportion falls with advancing age. 

The ratio of males to females is shown by separate country of birth in 
table 10, covering the period from 1920 to 1950. Ratios for only a few 
countries can be obtained for 1950. From 1920 to 1940 the trend of the 
proportion of males was uniformly downward; and except for the Mexican 
born this downward trend continued in the immigrant groups whose sex 
composition is reported in 1950. Especially sharp decreases in the pro- 
portion of males are observed for those countries such as Poland, Czecho- 
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TABLE 10.—Mates PER 100 FEMALES AMONG THE FonEIGN-BonN WHITE, BY COUNTRY OF 
Oricin: 1920 то 1950 


Country of origin | 1950 | 1940 | 1930 | 1920 Country of origin | 1950 | 1940 | 1930 | 1920 


A1 countries 


117.8) 132.2 
116,2| 130.1 
418.7| 981.2 
128.4| 225.0 


Northwestern Bur 
England.. 
Wales.. 
Scotland. 

Northern Ireland 

Ireland (Eire). 


284.2| 443.6 
139.4| 147.0 
257.1| 284.4 
152.9] 140.2 


184.1] 291.6 


132.8] 152.7 


151.7) 270.2 
1158,2| 1218,9 


Central America 
South Americas. 


123.6||  Australin.. e eee eee 


158.7 | ALL other.. eee eene 


! Armenia combined with Other Asia. 
? Azores, other Atlantic islands, born at sea, and all others. 


Source: 1950, 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 


14; 1940, 1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, Country of Origin of the For- 
eign Stock, table Ш; 1920 and 1930, 1930 Census, Vol. Ш, Population, U.S. Summary, tables 26 and Т 
slovakia, and Lithuania, from which there was little new migration in re- 
cent decades. It can also be observed that the highest proportions of males 
are found in the more recent immigrant groups, such as those from Greece, 
Italy, and Turkey, and that females have come to outnumber males in the 
longest established immigrant groups that include the English, Irish, Ger- 
mans, and Canadians. With respect to the latter, especially, the quota 
acts cannot have had any influence. 
F. Summary 


The Census of 1920 came at a turning point in the history of immigra- 
tion to the United States; and the 1920 Census monograph, Carpenter's 
r Children, describes the foreign stock of the United 
f the period of great migration. The present chapter 
he composition of the foreign stock since 1920. 
The changes considered here are in the composition of the foreign stock 
by country of birth or parentage (sections A and B), in the relative size 
of the first and second immigrant generations (section C), in the age dis- 
tribution of the foreign stock (section D), and in the ratio of males to 


females among the foreign born (section E). 


Immigrants and Thei 
States up to the end o 
summarizes changes in t 
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The decrease in the proportion of the foreign born from the older coun- 
iries of immigration and the increase in the proportion from the newer 
countries had been proceeding for some time before 1920, and continued 
thereafter. Between 1920 and 1950 the percentage of Northwestern Euro- 
peans in the foreign-born population decreased steadily, the percentage of 
Central and Eastern Europeans also decreased, and the precentage of 
Southern Europeans and natives of the Western Hemisphere increased. 
For individual countries the more considerable decreases were in the pro- 
portion of Irish, Scandinavians, and Germans among the foreign born, the 


more considerable increases in the proportion of immigrants from Greece, 
Italy, Canada (except the French Canadians), and Latin America. 

The shift from the older to the newer countries of immigration also oc- 
curred among the native-born children of immigrants. In this second gen- 


eration there was a decrease in the proportion of persons of Northwestern 
European and German parentage, and an increase in the proportion of 
Central European (except German), Eastern and Southern European, and 
Western Hemisphere parentage. The absolute and relative decline of the 
older immigrant stocks thus moved into the second generation, with the 
passing the bulk of the surviving immigrant generation beyond the re- 
productive period of life and the advancing of the second generation to an 


age where mortality losses increased. 

The ratio of the first to the second generation within the foreign stock 
also changed between 1920 and 1950. It was not until 1880 that the for- 
eign born were outnumbered by their native-born children, but thereafter 
the second generation continued to gain until in 1920 it exceeded the for- 
eign born in the ratio of 5 to 3. The shift of the foreign stock toward the 
second generation continued to 1950, at which time the second generation 
exceeded the first in the ratio of 7 to 3. The higher ratio in 1950 reflects 
the reduced volume of immigration over the preceding quarter of a cen- 
tury or more, and a long-resident foreign stock well advanced in the cycle 
of replacement of the first generation by the second. | 

The relative size of the first and second generation was found to vary 
considerably by country of origin. Foreign stocks well advanced into the 
second generation were those from Germany and most of the countries of 
Northwestern Europe. Higher proportions of first-generation migrants 
were found, as is to be expected, in the more recent immigrant stocks 
from Eastern and Southern Europe and from the Western Hemisphere. 
Only in the most recently arrived immigrant stocks from Latin America 
did the foreign born outnumber the native-born generation. Although af- 
fected to some extent by the relative fertility of the foreign born from each 
country, these differences in the proportion of foreign born in the various 
foreign stocks are most directly related to duration of residence in the 
United States and to the age of the foreign stock. Among the European 
immigrant stocks, the shift toward the second generation was especially 
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marked for those almost completely cut off from immigration during the 
past several decades. 

The trend toward an older foreign stock is shown by the rise of 
the median age. From 40 years in 1920, the median age of the foreign 
born rose to 56 years in 1950. In 1920 less than one-tenth of the for- 
eign born were aged 65 or over; compared to more than one-fourth 
in 1950. The second generation was also affected by the aging trend, its 
median age advancing from under 22 years in 1920 to almost 37 years in 
1950. Among the consequences of the aging of the foreign stock are a 
decrease of the fertility of the group as a whole and accelerating mortality 
losses. 

Changes in the age composition of the various national stocks cannot be 
traced fully. Highest median ages were found for the older immigrant 
stocks, lowest median ages for the more recent arrivals; but both older and 
more recent immigrant stocks participated in the aging trend between 
1920 and 1950. 

There was a marked decrease of the proportion of males among the for- 
eign born after 1920, In that year males outnumbered females in the 
foreign-born population of the United States by about 20 percent, but by 
only 2 percent in 1950. Owing in part to the aging of the foreign born, 
this change of the proportion between the sexes is also in part the result 
of provisions of the immigration laws and changes in the composition of 
migration to the United States since 1920. 

The preceding chapter described changes in the size of the foreign stock 
of the United States between 1920 and 1950. It is now seen that there 
were also large changes in the composition of the foreign stock during the 
same period—in national origin of the foreign stock, in the proportion be- 
tween the first and second generations, in age composition, and in the sex 
ratio. Most directly these are traceable to the reduced volume of immi- 
gration since 1920, in turn due to restrictions on immigration, to world- 
wide depression during a part of the period, and to the interruption of 
international migration by war. Also responsible were changes in the 
composition of migration to the United States, as a result of the operation 
of the quota laws, the altered social and economic conditions of Europe in 
the postwar years, the period of depression, and the refugee movement 
from Central Europe. Lastly, the composition of the foreign stock of the 
United States was also altered by its own internal processes of change, in- 
cluding the aging of the foreign stock, rising mortality losses, and the 
gradual replacement of one generation by the next. 
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CHAPTER 3 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOREIGN STOCK, 1920 TO 1950 


Census data on the geographical distribution of the foreign stock of the 
United States give urban or rural location * and state of residence, suffi- 
cient to show that the foreign stock as a whole and the various national 
stocks have their own distinctive patterns of distribution. The pattern of 
distribution of the foreign stock within the United States is well known— 
the heavy concentration of the foreign born and their children in the in- 
dustrial areas of the eastern seaboard and the North Central States, the 
avoidance of the South, and the tendency to congregate in large cities. 
Deviations from this pattern on the part of certain foreign-origin groups are 
also recognized, such as the concentration of the French Canadians in New 
England and the northeastern tier of States bordering on Canada, the very 
limited dispersion of the Mexican stock out of the Southwest, and the set- 
tlement of Scandinavians in the rural areas of the North Central and 
Northwestern States. As in the case of the sex and age composition of the 
foreign-origin population, the distributional patterns are to a considerable 
extent interpretable in terms of the history of immigration to the United 
States. 

The time of arrival had much to do with the subsequent dispersion and 
choice of place of residence. Peoples arriving in colonial and early post- 
colonial days when settlement was confined to a row of states along the 
east coast had opportunity to scatter westward with the settling of the in- 
terior. Even in the early days of settlement, however, the late-comers 
were somewhat restricted in their choice of residence. The Scotch-Irish 
migrants to Pennsylvania in the middle of the eighteenth century, for ex- 
ample, found the eastern counties already well occupied by the English 
and German settlers, and moved into the frontier district to the west.? 
Thereafter it was the opening of the Western Reserve that drew both im- 
migrants and the native born to the west of the Appalachians. After about 
1845 new arrivals were attracted to the lands in the Middle West available 
for homesteading. Many of the Irish and Russian immigrants, it is true, 


‘For 1930 and later, the rural population is subdivided into rural farm and rural nonfarm. 
* W. F. Dunaway, The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1944, 
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chose to settle in the eastern cities, but the Germans and Scandinavians 
went in numbers to the new settlements in the Central and North Central 
States, where their descendants are still numerous. 

The later immigrants came at a time of greater employment opportunity 
in the East, and were consequently more urban in their residence. As de- 
scribed in a 1920 Census report, 


Naturally, as the opportunities for acquiring land at low prices decreased, immigra- 
tion to rural communities decreased. Moreover, the demand for labor in industrial 
communities has been greater in recent than in earlier decades. The fact that all 
transoceanic immigrants land in cities and that some remain there for more or less 
extended periods of time, even if their intention is ultimately to settle in rural dis- 
tricts, also may have some effect on the distribution as between urban and rural 


communities. 


'The different time of arrival of the various immigrant peoples affected 
their distribution by State and between urban and rural areas. 


In making comparisons between foreign countries in regard to the proportions of 
their natives who have settled in urban and in rural communities, respectively, con- 
sideration should be given to the fact that many of the immigrants from the North- 
western European countries and from Germany came to the United States at a time 
when land was to be had free or at low cost, while most of the immigrants from Cen- 
tral Europe, except Germany, and from Eastern and Southern Europe have arrived 
during a more recent period, when there has been comparatively little conveniently 
located and fertile land available for free settlement or obtainable at low prices. As 
a result, large numbers of the immigrants from Northwestern Europe and from Ger- 
many went to rural localities, while most of the immigrants from the remainder of 
Europe have settled in urban communities, despite the fact that many of them were 
farmers in their native countries. 


Duration of residence in the United States must also be important for 
geographical distribution, for in spite of the relatively high mobility of 
the American population full dispersion may take decades or even genera- 
tions. For another thing, immigrant groups have differed in their degree 
of concentration at certain ports of entry. Migrants from Canada and 
Mexico, although favoring certain routes of travel, nevertheless have a 
wide choice of places of arrival along the land borders. Arrivals on the 
west coast have been channeled through a small number of ports. Trans- 
atlantic migrants in the days of sailing vessels and coastwise connections 
with the Maritime Provinces of Canada had a wide choice of ports of en- 
try from Eastport in Maine to the Gulf ports. When the immigrant-car- 
rying trade became highly organized and concentrated in the hands of a 
few large steamship lines, the new arrivals were increasingly concentrated 
at a few ports, especially New York City. 

As shown in the preceding chapter, the foreign stock has changed con- 
siderably in its composition since World War I brought to a close the 


з 1920 Census, Vol. IL, Population, p. 718. 
* Ibid., p. 689. 
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period of heavy immigration. The foreign stock is now older and of longer 
residence in the United States than it was in 1920, and the children of 
the foreign born now make up a much larger proportion of the entire 
group. This in itself favors a wider dispersion of the foreign stock 
throughout the United States, and a distribution closer to that of the na- 
tive stock. Moreover, the 30-year period 1920 to 1950 was one of active 
internal movement and of population redistribution within the United 
States. The rising business activity of the 1920's was favorable to popu- 
lation mobility; and the restriction of immigration, which checked the 
importation of foreign labor, may have further stimulated internal move- 
ments of labor and population during a period of rising employment. In- 
ternal migration was reduced during the depression years that followed, 
but not without change in the rural-to-urban trend and in the regional dis- 
‘tribution of population.” Since then the redistribution of population is 
known to have gone on at a rapid pace under the stimulus of a high level 
of business activity and wartime and postwar shifts in the location of em- 
ployment. As a result, the geographical distribution of the population of 
the United States has changed since 1920, the more prominent changes 
being a marked shift of population to the western States and a continua- 
tion of the growth of large cities and their environs at the expense of other 
areas. 

It is not known how fully the foreign stock participated in the redistri- 
bution of the population of the United States during the past several dec- 
ades; but information for a part of this period points to a lower mobility 
of the foreign born than of the native born. To find what was the net 
change between 1920 and 1950, the geographical distributions of the for- 
eign stock at the two censuses are compared below, first by urban or rural 
residence and then by State. 


A. Urban or Rural Residence, 1920 to 1950 


In 1920 the foreign-born whites of the United States were highly urban, 
for three-fourths (75.5 percent) lived in urban areas compared to an aver- 
age of only a little more than half of the white population as a whole. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1950 the urban population of the United States grew 
more rapidly than the rural, and a more inclusive definition of urban areas 
at the latter census further raised the proportion of the population that was 
classed as urban. In 1950 the urban fraction of the white population ap- 
proaches 65 percent; but by this time 5 out of 6 (83.7 percent) of the for- 
eign-born whites live in urban areas. Thus, the foreign born, although 


?See Goodrich et al, Migration and Economic Opportunity, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1936. 

ë Shown by 1940 Census data on internal migration between 1935 and 1940. Data on internal 
migration by nativity were not tabulated from the 1950 Census. 
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already highly urbanized in 1920, participated in the urban trend between 
1920 and 1950, and in 1950 remain a highly urban element in the 
population. е 

In table 11 is given the percent urban among the foreign born from 
each country of origin and at each census from 1920 to 1950 inclusive. 
The increase in the percent urban among the foreign born during this pe- 
riod is somewhat exaggerated by the expansion of the area classified as 
urban in 1950, but a quite general urban trend of the foreign born over 
this period can be observed. Most highly urban of the immigrant peoples 
at each census were the Southern and Eastern Europeans and the Asiatics. 
Among the most urban were the immigrants from Ireland, Poland, Russia, 
Germany, and Italy. Least urban of the foreign born were the immigrants 
from Northern and Western Europe and the Western Hemisphere, espe- 
cially the Scandinavians and Mexicans. 

Parallel data for the second generation, the native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage, are given in table 11. The second generation became 
increasingly urban between 1920 and 1950, but remained intermediate 
between the foreign born and the native stock in the proportion living in 
urban areas. In the separate national stocks the first and second genera- 
tions resemble each other in their distribution between urban and rural 
areas, for some stocks are highly urban, others more rural, in both 
generations. 


B. Distribution of the Foreign Stock by State 


The distribution by State of the foreign-born white and of the native 
white of foreign or mixed parentage in 1920 is shown in table 12. New 
York State contained the largest number of foreign born, followed by 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts, all of which contained over a 
million foreign born. The smallest number of foreign born was in South 
Carolina, and there were only slightly larger numbers in North Carolina 
and Mississippi. А closely similar ranking of States is found in the num- 
ber of native white of foreign or mixed parentage. New York again led, 
followed by Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts; North Carolina had 
the smallest number, with the next larger numbers in South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, and Nevada. 

The numbers of the foreign born and their children in each State are 
not an altogether satisfactory indicator of distribution, however, for the 
States vary considerably in number of inhabitants. New York, for ex- 
ample, not only contained the largest number of persons of foreign stock 
but was also by far the most populous State in 1920. Nevada, at the other 
extreme, had the fewest inhabitants, and its foreign stock may have been 
proportionately more numerous than comparison of the actual numbers 
indicates. The percentage of the foreign born and of their children in the 
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Taste 11.—PERCENT URBAN oF THE Foretcn-Born WHITE AND THE Native WHITE or FOREIGN 
or МїхЕр PARENTAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, BY Country or ORIGIN: 1920 то 1950 
[Percent urban for total white population: 1950, 64.3; 1940, 57.5; 1930, 57.6; and 1920, 53.4. Per- 
centages computed from the data of each census without adjustment for changes in the definition of 

urban areas] 


Native white, foreign or 


Foreign-born white MM асыш 


Country of origin 


1950 | 1940 | 1930 | 1920! 


1950 2 1930 


69.2 


67.0 
66.9 
66.5 
68.7 


82,0 


Total, e eese esent 


Northwestern Europe 
Eng: 


Northern Ireland, 
Ireland (Eire). 


34.6 
56.2 
44.5 
51.8 
53.5 
46.9 


Czechoslovakia. 

Austri: 
Hungary, 
Yugoslavia 

Eastern Europe: 

Russia (U.S.S.R.) 

Latvia. 

Estonia, 


ъъ БоБо о ЬЬЬ 


Turkey in Ешгоре...... 


$89584.888 g8OGSUS 35SgSPEESROSÓOS|3 


Other Asia... 


Алег1са........ 
Canada--French. 


? Data relate to countries as constituted prior to World War I and exclude persons of mixed foreign 
parentage. 

2 Iceland and Estonia included in Other Europe in 1930 and 1940. 

? Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro. 

‘Europe, not specified country of parentage. 


Source: 1950, 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, tables 
4 and 14; 1930 and 1940, 1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, Country of 
Origin of the Foreign Stock, table 3; 1920, Carpenter, op. cit., p. 372, and 1920 Census, Vol. I, Pop- 
ulation, p. 958. 
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TABLE 12.  RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FOoREIGN-BORN WHITE AND THE NATIVE Waite 
or FOREIGN ок Міхр PanENTAGE, BY State: 1920 


[Proportion in the white population of the United States = 100] 


Foreign-born white 


Native white, foreign 
or mixed parentage 


Total H 
State white 
[Relative Relative 
Быз asi Nuxber [Percent |сопсеп- | Number — [Percent |concen- 
| tration tration 
Base proportion... percents. б wee | шав S His | EES 
United 5%айев........... Se] i2,n2,7 | 14.46 | 100 | 22,686,204 | 23.93 300 
765,695 107,349 | 14.02 әт 162,566 | 21.23 89 
442,231 91,233 | 20.63 | 143 125,586 | 28.39 19 
351,817 44,526 | 12.66 88 78,966 | 22.45 94 
Massachusetts 3,803,524 | 1,077,534 | 28.33 | 196 | 1,495,217 | 39.3 164 
Rhode Island. 593,980 173,499 | 29.21 | 202 246,928 | 41.57 17% 
Connecticut. 1,358,732 376,53 | z.n| 192 533,013 | 39.23 164 
Middle Atlantic 
New York. 10,172,027 | 2,786,112 | 27.39 | 189 | 3,717,649 | 36.55 153 
New Jersey. 3,037,087 738,613 | 24.32 | 168 | 1,085,799 | 35.75 149 
Pennsylvani 874327726 | 1,387,850 | 16.46 | 14 | 2,294,805 | 27.2 14 
East North Centri 
Ohio. 5,571,893 678,697 | 12.18 D: 
2,849,071 150,868 | 5.30 » 
6,299,333 | 1,206,951 | 19316 | 133 
3,601,627 726,635 | 208 | 140 
2,616,938 460,128 | 17.58 | 12 
2,368,936 486,164 | 20.52 | M2 
2,384,181 225,647 | 9.46 65 
3,225,044 186,026 | 5.77 40 
North Dakota, 1 639.5 131,503 | 20.55 | 142 
South Dakota. {| 69,747 82,391 | 13.31 92 
Nebraska. {| 1,279,219 349,652 | 11.70 81 
Kansas. {| 1,708,906 110,578 | 6.47 45 
j| 292,615 39,0 | 10.28 n 
i| 1,204,737 102,177 | 848 59 
l| "326,860 3 8.73 60 
|| 1,617,909 30,785 | 1.90 13 
l| 15377235 $1,906 | 4.49 з 
ID 157832779 7,099 | 0.40 3 
i U 818,538 6,401 | 0.78 5 
1| 1,689,114 16,186 | 0.96 7 
l| 638,153 43,08 | 6.7 47 
East South Central: 
Kentucky. .| 2,180,560 30,780 30 110,646 | 5.07 a 
Tennessee 1| 1,885,993 15,478 6 37,758 | 2.00 8 
Р 17,662 8 35,241 | 2.44 10 
: 6 1931 | 2.25 9 
8 39,090 | 3.05 13 
28 130,016 | 10.03 12 
15 102,119 | 5.61 23 
64 445,384 | 11.37 48 
121 164,637 | 30.85 129 
63 92,453 | 21.72 91 
92 42, 22.09 92 
88 204108 | 22.09 92 
60 32,279 | 9.6% 40 
185 62,205 | 21.34 89 
88 139,665 | 31.61 122 
145 19,612 | 27.74 16 
ix 358,016 | 27.13 13 
92 169,269 | 22.01 92 
1⁄4 905,094 | 27.72 16 


Source: 1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of 
pp. 8-14. 


the White Population, General Characteristics, table 2, 
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white population of each State is therefore computed to provide a better 
basis for State-to-State comparison * (table 12). 

On the percentage basis, the greatest concentration of the foreign born 
in 1920 is found to have been in Rhode Island, which had over 29 per- 
cent of its white population of foreign birth. In descending order came 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and then New York. The lowest proportion 
of foreign born was in North Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Georgia, 
all with less than 1 percent of foreign born. A somewhat different rank- 
ing is found in the percentage of native white of foreign or mixed parent- 
age: North Dakota highest with nearly 47 percent, followed by Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Rhode Island, all with over 40 percent of their white in- 
habitants of foreign or mixed parentage. At the other extreme, with low- 
est proportions of the second generation, are States of the southeastern 
region, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. 

To permit more direct comparison of the distributions of different popu- 
lation groups, the percent of foreign born in the white population of each 
State is next expressed relative to the proportion in the entire white popu- 
lation of the United States, and the same is done for the native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage (“relative concentration" columns, table 12).* 
On this relative basis a State that has the same percentage of foreign born 
in its population as does the United States as a whole will have a relative 
concentration figure of 100, a State with half this percentage a figure of 
50, еїс.° By this means the distribution of one group can be compared 
more readily with that of another, or the 1920 and 1950 distributions of a 
given group can be compared even though the size of the group has 
changed during the intervening years. 

Тһе distributions by State of both foreign-origin groups in 1920 and 
1950 are given in table 13, the 1920 series being repeated from the pre- 
ceding table. The distribution figures are on the relative basis described 
in the preceding paragraph. At the head of each column is shown the 
proportion of each group in the entire white population of the United 


? Not only does the percentage of persons of a given origin in the population of a State give a more 
ready basis of comparison between States than the actual number of persons; it also appears to have 
more meaning. lf the total number of inhabitants of a State is an index of employment opportunity 
and of the ability of the State to attract and retain people, then the proportion rather than the number 
of persons of a given origin among the inhabitants of a State indicates the relative attraction of the 
State for people of that origin. 

5 See Appendix C for computation of the relative concentration figure. 

° Note that, when relative concentration figures having different base proportions are compared, such 
as in comparison of the relative concentration of the first generation with that of the second generation 
in a State, differences are not to be interpreted in terms of a larger or smaller proportion of members 
of one generation among the inhabitants of the State, but rather in terms of a larger or smaller share 
of the entire generation in the United States. This can be illustrated with the first State listed in table 
12. In 1920 Maine contained a larger number and proportion of native born of foreign or mixed 
parentage than of foreign born in its white population (162,566, or 21.23 percent, vs. 107,349 or 
14.02 percent). Relative to the total number or proportion of the two generations in the entire 
United States, however, Maine had a larger share of the foreign born (relative concentration — 97) 
than of the second generation (relative concentration — 89 in 1920). 
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States. Two aspects of the data in this table are to be noted in particular: 
first the change of distribution between 1920 and 1950, and second the 
distribution by State of the foreign born as compared with that of the suc- 
ceeding generation. 


'TABLE 13.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FOREIGN-BORN WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF 
Foreicn ок MIXED PARENTAGE, BY States: 1950 ann 1920 


{Proportion in the white population of the United States = 100] 


T 
1950 1920 1950 1920 
Native Native | native Native 
ate For- | white, | For- | white, SUE For- | white, | For- | white, 

27 eign- [foreign | eign- |foreign eign- |foreign | eign- |foreign 

born Jor mixed| born |ог mixed porn |ог mixed| born |or mixed 

white |parent- | white |parent- white |parent- | white |parent- 

age age age age 
Base proportion | South Atlantic— 

percent..| 7.53 

18 21 13 м 

United States| 100 | 100 | 1399 | = 24 aj x 25 

7 6 3 3 

108 8 7 5 6 

145 9 8 7 n 

101 75 57 p A 
206 
194 

Connecticut 203 8 12 10 21 

7 7 6 8 

Middle Atlantic: 9 9 8 10 

New York. 239 9 H 6 9 
New Jersey. 186 
Pennsylvani: 105 

E. North та1: 8 9 8 13 

зн des a| a| 2) 2 

Indiana, 36 12 18 15 23 

Illinois. 129 55 56 6 48 
Michigan. 135 

Wisconsin 85 2 ec sc = 

W. North Central: yn 68 rz] 91 

Minnesota......| 95 62 a 92 92 

"e 43 60 #2 ee 92 

33 3 39 40 

107 93 97| 185 89 

65 59 89 86 132 

58 93 9з | 2145 116 
28 

67 10 i| 131 13 

57 тА 92 92 

101 132 us| i| né 


Source: 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, table 13; 
1920, see table 12. 


The foreign born, 1920 to 1950 

In 1950 the foreign born make up scarcely half as large a proportion 
of the white population of the United States as in 1920, the net result of 
an excess of deaths and departures over new arrivals and, of course, a 
large increase in the native population. Because of State differences in 
the amount of such gains and losses, and also shifts of population between 
States, the geographical distribution of the smaller foreign-born popula- 
tion of 1950 is somewhat changed from that of 1920. The greatest con- 
centration of the foreign born is still to be found in the adjoining States, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey; and 
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Ficure 1.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FOREIGN-BORN WHITE, BY Srates: 1950 
[Proportion of foreign born in the white population of the United States, 7.5 percent, = 100] 


4 2 
С under 25 75 to 124 
E7325 to 49 BA 125 to 174 
[277] 50 to 74 ШШ 175 and over 


Note: Based on data in table 13. 


Ficure 2.— RELATIVE Concentration oF THE Foreicn-Born Wuite, py States: 1920 
[Proportion of foreign born in the white population of the United States, 14.5 percent, = 100] 
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ZZ 50 to 74 ШШ 175 and over 


Note: Based on data in table 13. 
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Ficure 3.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION ОЕ THE Native WHITE or FoREIGN or Mixed 
ARENTAGE, BY STATES: 1950 
[Proportion of native white of forei, 


ign or mixed parentage in the white population of the 
nited States, 17.5 percent, — 100] 


Hy 
Hy 
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С under 25 75 to 124 
EE 25 to 49 EE 125 to 174 
[77] 50 to 74 ШЕ 175 and over 


Note: Based on data in table 13. 
FIGURE 4.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE Native WHITE OF FoREIGN oR MIXED 
PARENTAGE, BY States: 1920 
[Proportion of native white of foreign or mixed parentage in the white population of the 
United States, 23.9 percent, — 100] 


under 25 [222] 75 to 124 
[3:71] 25 to 49 Е 125 to 174 
[277]50 to 74 BH 175 and over 


Note: Based on data in table 13. 
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this area contains a relatively greater proportion of the foreign-born popu- 
lation than it did in 1920. More specifically, New England (with the ex- 
ception of Rhode Island), New York, and New Jersey, together with the 
District of Columbia and Florida, show the largest increases in relative 
concentration of the foreign born from 1920 to 1950. At the other ex- 
treme, the southeastern States still contain the smallest proportion of foreign 
born among their inhabitants, but a slight increase in their proportion of 
the national total of foreign born since 1920 can be noticed. Elsewhere 
the relative concentration of the foreign born decreased between 1920 and 
1950, with the larger decreases in the West North Central, Mountain, and 
West Coast States. 

The reasons for this eastward shift and increased concentration of the 
foreign born in the States of already large immigrant populations are not 
shown by the data, but are probably at least twofold. There is, first, the 
influence of the post-World War I immigrants of the 1920’s and the refu- 
gees of the 1930’s, who have perhaps remained near their ports of entry 
and not yet diffused widely throughout the United States. Secondly, there 
is the dying out of the older immigrant group of pre-World War I origin 
that had penetrated further inland and settled especially in the Middle 
West and beyond. Another possibility is a stronger westward moyement 
of the native than of the foreign-born population; and this is consistent 
with what is known of the greater mobility of the native born. И is not 
likely that there was an eastward movement of the foreign born between 
1920 and 1950, for the national trend of population was in the opposite 
direction. 


The second generation, 1920 to 1950 


As a fraction of the white population the second generation (i.e., the 
native born of foreign or mixed parentage) decreased by only about one- 
fourth between 1920 and 1950. During that period the change in their 
distribution by State was closely parallel to the change in the distribution 
of the foreign born. That is, there was a considerable increase of concen- 
tration of the native white of foreign or mixed parentage in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania), 
which already contained a large proportion of persons of foreign origin in 
their populations; and their relative concentration also increased in the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Arizona, and a few other States. There was 
a slight increase in the southeastern States. Other regions contained a 
smaller proportion of the foreign and mixed parentage population of the 
United States in 1950 than in 1920, the decrease being most marked in 
the western States of the North Central area. 

These changes in the regional distribution of persons of foreign or 
mixed parentage suggest a relation to the age of the group and its dura- 
tion of residence. In States such as Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas the foreign stock was already long established in 1920. The 
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marked decrease of the foreign or mixed parentage group between 1920 
and 1950 may therefore be due to the moving of the immigrant genera- 
tion beyond the childbearing age and the gradual replacement of the sec- 
ond by the third generation. In contrast there is the increase in the con- 
centration of the foreign or mixed parentage group in the Northeast, an 
area that contained more recent immigrants and a presumably younger 
population in the second generation. Internal migration cannot be ruled 
out as a factor affecting the distribution of persons of foreign or mixed 
parentage, but it is believed to have been of less weight than the natural 
succession of generations. 


Comparison of first and second generation 


Comparison of the distributions of the foreign born and the children of 
the foreign born can also be made in table 13. The two generations 
naturally have quite similar geographical distributions, but some differ- 
ences do appear. Such differences of distribution between the two gen- 
erations within the foreign stock can be more readily interpreted for par- 
ticular national origin groups (see below, next section), but are worth 
noting briefly here for they give further information on changes in the dis- 
tribution of the foreign stock between 1920 and 1950. 

In 1920 the second generation was proportionately more numerous than 
the first generation in most of the central States, both northern and south- 
ern, and in the northern Mountain States. The most ready interpretation 
of this observation is that the foreign stock in this area was long estab- 
lished, and that replacement of the first generation by the second was 
already well advanced in 1920. The 1950 data show a further shift to- 
ward the second generation in many states, presumably a consequence of 
the same process of aging and replacement. 

In 1950 it is only Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
the District of Columbia, Florida, and California that have a distinctly 
higher relative concentration of the first than of the second generation. 
These are evidently the States that have been most favored by recent im- 
migrants or, in the case of Florida and California, that have been a par- 
ticular goal of internal migration of the resident foreign-born population. 


C. National Origin and Distribution by State 


Each of the national origin groups within the foreign stock of the United 
States may have its own preferred pattern of geographical distribution, and 
may have been undergoing its own shifts of distribution between 1920 and 
1950. Thus the changes in the entire foreign stock described above are 
the summation of the separate and perhaps contrary movements of its na- 
tional origin components. In order to reveal the separate national patterns 
of distribution and change, the 1920 and 1950 distributions by State of the 
foreign stock from each of the principal countries of origin are given in 
tables 14 and 15. As in the preceding table, distribution is shown in 
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TABLE 14.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE ForEIGN-Born WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF 
FOREIGN or MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, BY STATES: 1920 


[Data for native white of foreign or mixed parentage exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage and are 
based on the 1910 classification of country of origin. Proportion in the white population of the 


United States = 100] 


England and Wales | Scotland Ireland Norvay 

Native Native Native Native 

state. For- white, | For- white, | For- white, | For- white, 
eign- | foreign | eign- | foreign | eign- | foreign | eign- | foreign 
born | ог mixed | born | or mixed] born | or mixed| born | or mixed 
white | parent- | white | parent- | white | parent- | white | parent- 

age age age age 
= 

Base proportion, percent 0.93 1.74 0.27 0. 1.09 343 0.38 0.70 
Unites States....... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
тд 59 106 83 69 68 20 12 
108 86 153 132 163 135 25 15 
84 m 196 165 75 n4 8 5 

250 156 279 186 440 346 38 16 
472 279 357 252 3⁄2 295 24 n 
185 1⁄4 205 157 306 279 27 13 
151 n7 138 14 256 213 т 27 
170 15 218 17 199 188 46 23 
143 156 126 138 132 136 8 4 

98 13 a 88 48 67 7 4 
36 53 48 58 23 A 5 5 
99 104 116 120 108 13 n5 88 
1⁄5 136 136 113 42 54 42 
52 90 43 7 27 63 452 561 
54 66 62 79 40 68 992 1,158 

67 117 62 120 a 85 189 272 
38 6l E 58 43 65 5 6 
p 55 72 82 24 38 | 1,555 2,003 
5 99 ES 95 29 62 708 975 
55 50 99 39 64 55 
5 103 56 107 26 49 15 20 
86 98 79 82 137 152 9 3 
50 eo 52 87 50 11 7 
102 117 91 125 121 148 17 22 
26 26 31 32 10 15 8 5 
32 38 27 39 10 22 1 1 
6 6 9 10 2 2 1 1 
7 9 9 a 5 9 3 2 
n 12 12 17 6 10 2 2 
т 67 62 65 19 21 25 20 
10 17 9 17 x 29 1 1 
10 1⁄2 9 15 6 13 1 1 
16 19 25 36 5 9 4 3 
8 13 6 15 4 u 3 3 
10 20 9 a 5 n 2 2 
19 27 15 26 17 35 13 5 
18 36 23 41 7 18 n 6 
22 30 18 29 10 16 п 12 
182 169 229 199 124 16 486 478 
127 277 107 197 30 40 152 155 
159 220 282 298 46 63 89 76 
129 158 135 in 61 72 43 40 
31 39 49 58 12 i8 10 n 
14 107 76 99 38 43 30 24 
394 698 195 385 25 29 124 120 
209 178 224 125 132 76 42 
Pacific: 

Washington, 187 152 223 179 62 63 598 382 
120 131 175 170 50 52 236 173 
205 168 189 168 | 127 115 91 58 


TABLE 14.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FoREIGN-BORN WHITE AND THE NarivE WHITE OF 
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| 
FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, BY STATES: 1920—Cont. 


| [Data for native white of foreign or mixed parentage exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage and are 
based on the 1910 classification of country of origin. Proportion in the white population of the 
| United States = 100] 


Sweden Denmark and Iceland Netherlands Switzerland 
Native Native [jg Native | Native 
I State For- | white, | For- | white, | For- | white, | For- | white, 
eig- | foreign | eign | foreign | eig- | foreign | eign- | foreign 
І born | ог mixed| born | ог mixed | torn | or mixed| born or mixed 
| white | parent- | white | parent- | white | parent- | white pareni- 
i age |@ age age age 
\ ll L 
Base proportion..percent| 0.66 0.87 0.20 0.29 0.14 0.24 0.13 0.22 
United States. «eee 300 100 | 20 | 100 100 100 100 100 
40 39 т 57 5 4 6 5 
65 50 2 15 29 9 13 10 
48 40 22 18 6 7 42 m 
151 114 48 30 39 20 29 i7 
167 135 з1 17 17 9 29 15 
197 169 12 80 24 17 109 65 
T я 7 з? 97 76 118 т 
53 а 94 n 302 247 215 124 
36 a 18 15 12 13 66 6з 
20 19 2 19 32 а 138 207 
26 31 17 20 51 64 66 129 
254 235 1% 108 164 154 99 106 
104 116 100 100 669 750 61 76 
133 148 295 324 206 273 238 261 
"n7 812 350 400 163 168 92 127 
143 198 379 420 376 403 96 150 
22 31 26 32 20 E 122 169 
250 320 356 433 101 120 63 93 
210 287 484 605 374 394 98 133 
225 325 483 578 47 81 113 156 
92 147 66 94 28 49 105 180 
25 23 20 n M n E 18 
8 8 16 13 19 18 E 26 
22 0 37 37 28 30 88 66 
6 5 x 8 15 7 12 12 
4 4 5 4 4 5 32 47 
2 1 2 1 4 2 3 4 
2 2 5 5 3 2 3 2 
3 3 4 3 4 4 8 8 
Florida.. 3 27 45 25 40 26 45 37 
East S : 
"E cae 2 2 2 E 5 12 48 66 
n 2 а 4 4 2 5 26 36 
> 8 7 7 6 4 5 10 14 
Mississippi E 5 7 7 8 3 3 6 12 
v 
est South Centrals —— 1 А 5 5 л б x Ж 
x 7 8 15 16 17 13 27 35 
Z 8 15 16 23 15 28 49 
5 ig 26 19 22 10 1 34 p 
205 281 281 226 170 172 151 
212 264 555 Th 73 253 316 
171 247 323 49 53 127 157 
177 153 151 66 75 130 im 
18 17 21 15 2 35 A 
46 E 92 17 27 81 СА 
272 T9 1,487 322 180 283 328 
83 391 410 37 32 428 324 
283 pu 263 169 13 222 178 
169 235 224 86 86 433 337 
California.. 148 16 287 219 IL 101 63 394 259 
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TABLE 14..—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FoREIGN-BoRN WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF 
FoREIGN on MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL Countries оғ ORIGIN, BY STATES: 1920— Cont. 


[Data for native white of foreign or mixed parentage exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage and are 
based on the 1910 classification of country of origin. Proportion in the white population of the 
United States — 100] 


Poland |¢zecho- Austria Hungary 
Native Native 
For- For- | white, | For- | white, 
eign- eign- |foreign | eign- |foreign 
born born [ог mixed] born |or mixed 
white White |parent- | white |parent- 

age age age age 

Base proportion 
регсепё..| 0.16 | 0.22 | 1,78 | 5.64 | 1.20 0.61 | 1.78 | 0,42 0,54 
United States....| 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 | 100| 20 
28 22 T 19 7 5 м 
40 27 22 75 м 51 4 4 
35 39 10 4 EI 23 18 17 
ne 60 33 151 35 B 9 10 
206 70 30 14 36 т 7 9 
152 13 94 285 1% 164 | 232 229 
196 123 | ie 122 202 245 161 | 184 229 
208 wi} m 118 248 200 182 | me 279 
94 89 80 175 240 226 | 202 E 
90 125] цз M2 101 M2 128 | 213 268 
т. 119 7 n2 52 53 40 

118 120 | 18 177 214 121 208 | 131 125 
72 101 | 134 146 240 101 102 | 150 n2 
5 68 | 325 360 161 124 151 91 
47 66 | 277 209 65 80 133 43 92 
55 92 | 167 180 7 30 66 7 16 
та 126 97 11 20 m 36 60 34 
34 53 | 105 121 29 53 86 E 100 
33 63 | 1⁄2 170 n 31 88 22 33 
42 74 | 180 190 30 59 202 15 17 
78 19 т 12 50 59 9 23 
64 75 48 166 53 73 28 24 
42 51 | 103 12% 83 49 62 39 26 
130 116 58 18 27 14. 16 n 
17 24 10 6 9 8 19 21 
29 32 16 35 61 35 | 109 80 
5 5 2 1 n 1 1 1 
6 4 7 4 4 3 2 1 
4 20 6 4 4 2 4 3 
т т E 6 14 7 x 3 
28 47 29 4 7 4 i2 8 
n 22 6 4 3 2 4 4 
27 36 9 2 7 4 6 8 
19 49 6 3 3 5 1 1 
19 43 17 20 з 8 9 2 2 
236 523 26 40 3 n 10 7 8 
33 5 22 29 6 13 20 4 6 
40 68 45 56 n 27 6з 6 7 
103 107 83 83 19 102 88 42 14 
70 2 55 55 6 30 21 13 12 
ns 112 68 61 2 102 86 m 55 
96 131 B т 17 102 73 30 59 
т 73 20 20 4 21 15 9 19 
8i 104 29 28 7 28 19 17 23 
61 61 46 27 4 37 18 10 22 
534 302 85 63 12 p 31 м a 
n5 123 95 т 25 E EJ 19 26 
103 121] 100 83 16 60 34 28 23 
387 296 | n6 80 18 67 32 38 21 
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‘Taste 14.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FonEiGN-BonN WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF 
FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, BY States: 1920— Cont. 
[Data for native white of foreign or mixed parentage exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage and are 


based on the 1910 classification of country of origin, Proportion in the white population of the 
United States = 100] 


Yugo- | Lithu- Russia Finland ia Rumania Greece 
slavia ania 
—! — Native Native Native Native 
State NER оя white, | For- | white, | For- | white, | For- | white, 
eign- | eign- eign- |foreign | eign- Iforeign | eign- |foreign eign- |foreign 
born born’ born jor mixed| born jor mixed born jor mixed| born jor mixed 
born | born [white рагеті- | white arent |vhite parent white [parent- 
t B Jt че | age ae 
IRE 1 
Base proportion 
pement,.| 20.1841 0.24 | 1.48] 195| 0.26 | 0315 | 032 0.05 0.19 0.05 
United States...« 100 100 100 - 100 100 100 |. 100 100 | 100 100 
5 u 95 эз 2 | 15 89 8 4 86 110 
A 15 | 161 53 4 | 223 218 6 4| 643 104 
B 3 13 26 3| 85 Th 5 4 25 42 
Massachusetts. «e «e 14 | 38% | 16 170 | 22 199 35 35 | 289 431 
Rhode Ielan4....... и 94 | 9 BA 34 29 57 е | no 164 
| Connecticut d а | 602 | 193 269 57 m a ao | 152 196 
Middle Atlantic 
| New York. . 4T 84 | 352 260 | 75 36 | 363 433 | 138 127 
New Jersey. e | 245 | 16 18h | < з | 138 145 80 104 
Pennsylvania, za | 251 | 129 e| a is | 123 16 89 
East North Central. 
a 5 el т | 27 124 | 131 т 
36 18 26 4 89 68 79 52 
38 | 127 уэ | 31 20 91 101 | 1⁄4 187 
107 85 123 | 529 TA | 162 107 T 
T7 56 во | 163] 1% 34 23 T m 
22 46 46 | 778 888 эз 108 5 40 
20 2 16 3 2 m P 65 “4 
9 39 ЗА 2 2 7 18 5 50 
4 35 429 109 220 261 284 36 19 
| i| x 202 | ш 225 23 25 33 M 
8 83 82 4 3 27 19 64 40 
3 48 85 2 1 16 4 20 19 
эз T | 37 7 53 87 80 104 
128 | 139 EI 9 5 A h 43 65 
| 8| 207 86 20 ° 24 35 | 199 329 
T 3 23 20 E 5 9 15 60 62 
| 37 19 2| 2 8 p 19 | 124 69 
i 1 n 4 1 1 2 2 17 2 
| 1 10 9. 4 2 3 3С af T 
Georgia. x 13 1 1 6 7 
Florida 1 13 T: x 25 68 122 | 19 164 
East South Central: 
Kentucky. 9 2 8 7 1 1 8 10 10 15 
f ‘Tennessee. 1 8 8 1 1 5 6 M 25 
5 2 7 12 34 52 
Alabama... 6 7 6 
I Mississippi. 15 1 7 6 " 7 4 8 13 17 
| West South Central: Е Л ^ E " 5 6 2 a 
1 12 30 8 4 7 8 30 40 
5 19 E! 4 x 4 4 18 23 
i 12 12 5 3 10 м 27 эз 
ш 66 e| | “3% 59 25| цв 52 
ў 1 23 25 | м7 146 22 15 91 % 
12 53 24 | 285 | 278 34 27 | 350 235 
в | 12 103 60 56 40 37 | 105 т 
1 5 6 9 4 2 2 46 31 
n 19 15 89 53 % 17 6l 65 
| 2 10 8| nm 93 15 19 | 369 304 
7 12 в | 163 7 16 s] Z 212 
5 s| % | 45 EJ 2з | 172 5 
5 a 16 | 298 | 447 2 эз | 135 
6 s| “| 3 98 68 m| 10 154 
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TABLE 14.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FonEIGN-BonN WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF 
FoREIGN on MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES ОЕ ORIGIN, BY STATES: 1920— Cont. 
[Data for native white of foreign or mixed parentage exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage and are 


based on the 1910 classification of country of origin. Proportion in the white population of the 
United States — 100] 


Italy Canada—French Canada—Other Mexico 

Native Native Native Native 

State Foreign-| white, | Foreign-| white, | Foreign-| white, | poreim | white, 

born foreign | born | foreign | born | foreign | үгү | foreign 

white Jor mixed | white | or mixed | white | or mixed or mixed 
parentage! parentage parentage parentage 

Base proportion. .percent| 1,70 1.82 0.32 0.58 0.85 1.26 0.51 0.27 
United States... ee. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
21 20| 1,430 1,149 590 617 . 

28 23 | 2,662 2,047 эл 373 . 

68 57| 1,20 1,255 356 394 : 

181 175 879 822 472 387 1 

320 353 | 1,496 1,372 148 1⁄1 58 

348 357 334 335 85 83 1 

316 n2 47 60 m 93 6 2 

305 338 8 8 37 34 3 2 

156 162" 2 3 20 20 4 1 

64 59 7 9 48 47 3 1 

214 12 4 5 19 27 5 1 

88 88 20 29 64 69 12 5 

49 39 159 213 41% 485 7 2 
25 23 58 104 65 102 1 2 
18 17 88 145 133 172 2 2 
12 n 5 12 42 82 22 9 
27 28 3 5 22 33 21 8 

2 1 74 117 2% 315 a 1 

4 4 25 46 75 137 2 2 
16 14 8 15 50 89 40 14 

12 12 10 25 33 64 157 62 

126 119 4 2 26 23 2 

Maryland. eres 47 © 3 E 17 16 1 
District of Columbia.. 68 62 M 18 55 66 2 
Virginia... . 9 10 2 2 13 12 1 
West Virginia... . 60 50 1 1 8 8 2 
North Carolina, . 1 2 E E 4 4 . 
. 2 3 1 1 n 4 К 

. 2 2 x 1 6 6 
. < 48 3 7 т 50 

5 6 1 1 4 6 1 1 
6 8 А 1 6 7 2 2 
n 14 1 1 7 B 2 2 
13 16 1 1 5 7 3 3 
6 7 2 2 y. 12 4 3 
87 151 4 5 u 13 p 30 
7 8 2 6 15 27 А 36 
12 17 2 3 12 16 1,253 1,439 
42 28 127 128 265 267 9 5 
18 15 ЕЗ 38 123 154 56 15 

60 34 15 83 117 185 49 

80 98 14 19 91 109 233 150 
30 30 4 6 24 29 1,181 1,610 
26 19 10 12 75 7| 4209 4,091 
43 35 3 7 38 61 51 25 
220 мз 47 36 17 190 325 103 
48 32 60 63 359 297 7 4 
33 23 27 31 199 207 15 6 
160 132 22 2 1 205 166 530 4n 


* Number of foreign-born white by state not available. 


Source: 1930 Census, Vol. II, Population, pp. 275-280; 1920 Census, Vol. 11, Population, pp. 699, 
912-923. 
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TABLE 15.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FOREIGN-BORN WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF 
FOREIGN oR MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, BY States: 1950 


[Proportion in the white population of the United States = 100] 


== and Wales| Scotland | Ireland (Eire) Norway Sweden 
white, vite, иша, мий, ме, 
4 fol ә! | pea Hem , _ |wnite, white, 
State Tos. [foreign | eign- | foreten Ties. [foreign For- |foreigm| түрү. [foreign 
born | pirea | Боа | nirea | Pm Ea Pa шша | Sors En 
white 
parent- | “te |parent-| “Mt |parent- white | porent-| Bite |parent~ 
age age age age age 
pase proportion, percant| "(05421 Ой копше боол ЫБ О a Cte) nas 0.6% 
United ванда, 2000200 зоо | 1000 Exon Waco paso 300 оор роо 
New England: 
Maine.» А 83 e| af | e| 7| | 9| 4 ГА 
New Hampshire, | 126 po| uz| »5| in| 150) 38 э| s 66 
Vermont... х эв % | [г аво Ож жү. 35: | e Pla; | СГ 49 
Masaachusetts. {| ən 15 | 2461 2s| am| sa| 6] 3| 292. 1% 
Rhode Island. C C ж| a a E э | S 
Connecticut, eeel- ж! am| ae| зэ 22) 20) е 2| 240] 178 
Middle Atlantic: 
xe | ax dei aya ЕО Е 64 
182 192 | 302] 234| 296] 24] 87] 45 59 
14 1521 13| 03| 12| x2| м 9] 32 40 
oo | aes | вед cem] an] Се азар ару 27 
39 qe cad эз а ДЕЙ 3061 RTL SO, 37 
3 | за а etx eer |p зо дот cel] К 
Michigans. 167 | 38. | 233] 158] 4| 2| 46 50| 86|] 1% 
Wisconsin, 43 esi ЕЕ ИИ asa aaa 
West North Central: 
Minnesota, « «eee ee 43 el xe аи ове 1724082 сыш 
4. 501 z| 7| aj 6| v 113 180 
32 4| 19] 40] 30] 5 УЗ 31 
North Dakota, 28 ЭД ee ав (Be: ass 39908") 123971. 7222 
South Dakota, 43 s d sel рү де 496 | ® 17| 216 
Nebraska, ed 38 т| a 59 | z| 5| 33 62| 1| 28 
Kansase. 34 e ues n aza ГУ а ы 
South Atlanti 
Delaware, 100 a| 106| 95| 3| 128) 2 i2| 30 26 
Maryland, % Ed зы cere эз. Т ae 21 
District © Ka esce E шүк an оа A 
Virginia... ee 40 rase Ж ек E ШЫ ао papa: 8 1 
West Virginia, 30 ax caj 35 6] “Ж 2 2 3 4 
North Carolina. 15 12 9 12 3 4 2 3 2 4 
South Carolinas.» 16 їз 9°”? B 4 7 3 3 2 ¿ 
16 15 > 5 8 2 4 4 6 
138 Ze a E M M NE Se 47 
E x 7| 252 А Re 1 2 2 * 
13 P 7| 2 3 8 3 3 2 5 
18 18 1| 25 4 7 5 5 6 8 
12 n 5 E ¿ 7 3 Ё 4 7 
n 4 g| 38 4 7 3 4 5 7 
23 24 ze peres 6] 2 ERA 9 6 9 
19 x | 13р 2 5| x 4 10 7 15 
25 29| 22| 2 een °| uj 15 25 
128 Ж клк асу. Жокен үн е d 220 
7a | 185 2 кеи S aa e |e 
¿q a 2 SE uama ыы 139| 16 
e aal cessi] E Эз" Е Е 58 | 125 159 
32 эз 2| 35 a| 35 18 12 27 
Soh EN ANE A а, Е s 70 
ECT d stc Каак i| 228| 210 
| 121 ле | us е се Ево 102 
а су у аз е а 210 
100 s Ec) eer ees Ка ees RM де 
183 ив | | зз [ie == 106 | 105] 130| 130 
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TABLE 15.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE ForEIGN-Born WHITE AND THE Native WHITE OF 
- FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL Countries оғ ORIGIN, BY States: 1950—Cont. 


[Proportion in the white population of the United States = 100] 


Denmark Netherlands Switzerland France Germany 
Native Native Native Native Native 
For- white, For- white, Fors white, For- white, For- white П 
State sign- tere | озат foreign eie foreign simm- foreign eir foreign 
born born orn orn orn 
mixed mixed mixed mixed mixed 
white | ments | White | arent- | white et | white oaront] Waite | arent- 
age age age че age 
Base proportion.spercent| 0. 0.24 | оов | 0.20] 0.05 | 0.16 | 0.08 | 0319 | 0,73 | 2.7 
United 5%а{ев,......|_‚_ 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 nét 100 100 
60 65 9 11 13 10 46 29 15 9 
30 26 36 21 34 19 80 54 38 21 
31 25 +E 6 70 39 63 57 24 15 
51 42 49 32 42 28 131 95 46 31 
29 24 20 21 40 28 258 150 45 26 
138 100 44 31 142 101 166 136 120 85 
105 55 128 80 166 86 254 147 267 129 
118 86 310 239 240 159 205 177 230 145 
21 20 16 17 58 64 83 102 83 90 
24 25 28 34 92 156 60 109 90 124 
20 28 54 68 38 94 46 85 50 90 
163 136 148 165 91 115 101 136 165 183 
89 90 452 562 55 т 76 89 105 131 
m 241 289 161 245 260 293 39 81 236 368 
West North Central: 
33| 9| 157| 20| 60| in| 36] | 13| æ 
366 419 309 417 60 143 39 87 120 217 
28 36] 216] 29| 7] 146] 4| 5| 69] 19 
20|] 26|] 7| шо] 45) ml 2| 50| 9| 19 
503 584 325 “< 75 130 21 69 114 218 
эв| 513| 33] 73| ë| 260] 26] 62] мо) 2 
44 85| 18] 36] é| 156] 46] 87) 54 | 108 
35 20] 28] 20] 40] 4| | 98) 56 “ 
34 30| 36] 26| 49| 45] m| e| e 97 
70 hh 75 40 142 66 291 130 80 66 
18 19 17 18 19 18 39 35 21 16 
4 4 4 5 19 31 28 29 14 17 
4 ai 7 6 s| а, m 9 4 
4 4 4 5 6 6 15 14 9 8 
5 6 5 6 8 s| 20| ije x 8 
90 55 73 42 75 56 120 96 70 53 
3 5 5 7 26 51 19 38 20 34 
4 6 4 61 as] сәз ззат | 36 8 
6 7 5 4 3) i| al 2| a 10 
9 7 7 5 4 10 18 29 9 7 
9 11 8 7 36 4l 15 22 i7 19 
15 16] 20] 3| 25] 24| 206] 246] 1 26 
m 22 7| 5| 2| 38| 25] | 22 32 
18 23 13 4 25 36 A 47 31 48 
305 302 181 185 151 171 B4 117 тз 10 
186 356 67 74 191 260 56 74 43 68 
195] 276] 30] 43| | ia| ix| 2120] 45 75 
134 155 58 87 96 125 78 109 62 85 
16 28 15 19 26 33 50 49 21 23 
69 81 4l 49 75 76 69 82 38 48 
A4| sa| 456] 235] 22| sis} 46] 51] е 43 
303] 295} 67] | 39| 28| s| 284| 65 72 
254| 29| 24| 173] 2| im| | | 7 96 
210 255 89 97 311 313 70 11 73 101 
228| 207] 264 |. 1% | 289] 206] 233] 198 98 [^ 
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TABLE 15.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FOREIGN-BonN WHITE AND THE NATIVE WHITE OF 
FOREIGN ов MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, BY STATES: 1950— Cont. 


[Proportion in the white population of the United States — 100] 


Poland Ceechoslovakin | Austria | Hungary |р Yugoslavia 

Native Native Native Native Native 

white, white, white white white, 

For- For- For- 2 | For- 2 | For- , 

State f fc 

eign- mem sim Жее sim эли eign- il eign poe 

mixed | born | mixea | born | mixea | БОТА | mixed | POE | mixed 
white | oaront- | "hite | arent=| “Mt |psrent-| Mt |parent-| YM |parent- 

age age age age age 


Base proportion,,percent| 0.64 1.43 | 0.21] 0.52 | 0.30| 0.61 | 0.20} 0,32 | 0.11 0,18 


100 10| 10| 10| 10| 100| 200] о} о) 100 
FT 
18 17 м 10 7 8 5 6 2 2 
аз 72 8 ац z 8 10 6 5 
42 47] 16 13 13 ww] 20] 25 5 7 
158 152 w| v| 4| a 13 18 5 6 
108 109] 10] 12 52] 48 13 22 5 10 
Conneoticut,. 27| 293] 82| 167| | 163) 22] 265 27 31 
Middle Atlantic 

New York, авт | zu| 1% s| 357] 266| 237| 188| 68 а 

New Jersey. zi} z| 189] 162| 210] 222) 343] 361 35 
o| e| 20| 255| 203) 266] 164) 192) 203 245 
88 a| 292| 2з| 105] 123] 294] 30| 329) 332 
50 al | e| 32) »| 9| 15] 125) no 
a7| 238] 260] 2] 124] us| 19} 1%) 223) 228 
jie | 233 | 30| 86|] s| 95|] 160] 164) 182 160 
13 162| we] in| us| 237| 89] з) 220] 190 
4 «| | шә] 66] 102] 26 35] 280] 2% 
8 8 n| i| 15 22 6 10] 3 43 
25 25| 32| 38] 48] 46] 48 38 54 47 
25 36| 65] 105 51 %| 68|] 120] 22 4 
10 37| a| 153 2| 4| 12 15 P 
29 46| m| I| 29] 49 м 19] 37 43 
10 13 2| | a| 52 7 n| 8 9з 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware. 123 wo] æj a a| s| e| a 4 n 
Maryland, s 69 95 s| 69] 4| e| 39 54| 217 22 
District of Columbia, т H| 4 | ml] 9» 54 79|] 36 A 
10 16 4 19 i| 19 13 24 6 24 
West Virginia,..... 27 27 38 38 26 25 62 62 80 80 
North Carolina, a. 4 4 1 3 3 5 3 5 3 4 
South Carolinas. 5 6 1 3 4 5 2 5 2 2 
7 6 2 4 6 6 4 7 2 6 
38 n| ж юш | эр &| 6&6 19 19 
4 4 3 3 5 6 6 9 4 5 
6 5 2 2 4 6 4 7 2 3 
3 4 7 6 5 7 7 7 6 6 
4 3 2 3 3 7 2 4| a En 
7 4 9 т 6 6 4 4 5 4 
8 7 6 7 s| ш N Wr 22 22 
6 gi! а = s| B 5 7 4 4 
9 | 4| 80] x| 2 7 3 7 12 
22 z| e| s| | 1%] 3| 4| 299) 334 
4 7| 27| 40] 22] 30 9| u| 4 49 
20 z| 4| ж 9| 9| 26) 2| 20001 29 
21 2| 35| 49] 67] 92 | n| 136] 15 
4 7 8| 18 15| 26 в] 26| 4 48 
2 | | 35) | 43) 4| 4 78 m 
3 5 6 7| 2| 28 8 ul 6 98 
12 18 15 aj 45] 5 17| 30| 167| 169 
20 2| z| 40| 5| aj m 27| in| mé 
м ie] 3| | 4| 52) 25 | a 59 
California, , 38 x| 36) 938] e| 9 | 68 66 | 230] 126 
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TABLE 15.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FonEIGN-BoRN WHITE AND THE NATIVE WHITE OF 
FOREIGN on MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES oF ORIGIN, BY STATES: 1950— Cont. 


[Proportion in the white population of the United States — 100] 


U.S.S.R, Lithuania Finland Rumania Greece 
Native Native Native Native Native 
white. white white white, white, 
For- 2 | For- 2 | For- 2 | For- 2 | For- 5 
State š кыш t кецщ WU foreign Sea: бааша Pu Tasia 
born born born born born 
mixed mixed mixed mixed mixed 
white |parent- | white |parent-| white parent-| Hite |parent-| "Hite |parent- 
age age age age age 
Base proportion,.percent| 0,66 | 1.22| 0.11 | 0.19 | 0,07] 0.13] o. 0,10 | о, 0.14 
United States,...... 100}  100| 100] 2100] 100] 100| 100| 100| 10 100 
25 27 69 | 265 | 121 5 5 66 83 
40 эз] 45] in| 232] 2% 17 10 | 39 460 
20 22 23 18| 13 93 10 18 38 56 
im 164 | 367] 302| 281| 219 35 43 251 312 
2 96 т 82 Bl 59 51 56 108 140 
164 159| 4n| 48 | 151 85 6 85 140 149 
385 338| 136] 1%] 131 5в| 370] 353| zn 176 
169 174 | 160| 185 72 45 125 141 113 118 
123 124 | 189| 253 18 17| noj n6 85 86 
47 48 т? 7" n n| 195 172 | 110 109 
M 16 48 < 8 15 76 75 85 80 
112 104] 375] 306 52 т | 125 122 | 172 185 
79 72] 120] 1з} 30| sie} 17 м2 125 113 
55 52 84 80| 137] 181 29 27 58 65 
43 47 31 37| 692] з 67 7 42 43 
16 17 21 23 4 8 8 13 43 a 
42 40 19 25 4 5 56 53 43 E 
307 621 13 9 z| w| 125 235 24 31 
106 249 8 9 76 | 175 22 43 28 32 
81 103 < 28 4 7 25 20 за 39 
36 95 5 8 4 8 6 10 18 18 
66 Ка 34 51 54 19 75 57 109 107 
105 128 | 140| 248 a 30 48 58 101 1% 
17% 209 82| 134 59 62] 105) 2148 | 322 323 
18 26 16 28 8 14 13 23 53 61 
n n 26 23 їз 5 29 21 3 66 
3 5 5 6 1 3 3 4 39 36 
6 9 4 4 3 d 3 6 50 54 
10 13 5 E 4 4 8 11 32 42 
88 T 37 45 т 38| 108] 103] 10 98 
6 8 5 7 3 4 6 9 12 n 
7 8 4 6 1 5 5 7 15 20 
5 7 4 6 3 4 6 8 33 31 
6 4 6 5 4 5 5 6 19 18 
3 4 5 4 1 3 6 4 4 15 
9 п 4 6 1 8 10 17 22 31 
15 28 5 8 3 5 6 5 17 19 
10 x 5 10 4 7 п 18 23 28 
90 162 1 23| 328| 353 54 72 7 57 
25 46 E 4| 216] 143 17 29 42 49 
56 103 8 10| 130| 138 16 29| 172 153 
108 149 16 22 37 45 29 33 [23 63 
6 12 5 17 1з 20 6 9 52 49 
40 41 33 42 32 56 51 62 73 67 
5 8 4 10 45 65 5 7| 198 227 
17 37 M 29 з E 3 52| 23 161 
Pacific: 
Washington. , 53 75 26 24| “| 398 29 45 82 т. 
Oregon, 57 T 18 19 | 333| 385 40 49 65 59 
Califo 101 100 36 46 106 108 102 115 116 116 
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RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FoREIGN-BoRN WHITE AND THE NATIVE WHITE OF 


FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, BY STATES: 1950— Cont. 
[Proportion in the white population of the United States = 100] 


Italy Canada--French Canada--Other Mexico 
Native Native Native Native 
white, white, white, white, 
раа плеше foreign acad foreign bed foreign | 'ore18"- roreign 
white | Or mixed] эы | or mixed | nite | or mixed nite јог mixed 
parent- parent- parent- Н |parent- 
age age age age 
Base proportion..percent| 1,06 2.33 0.18 0.38 0.56 1.09 0.33 0.66 
United Зїа{ев....... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
New England: 
Maine, « : 2 24 1,760 1,756 510 636 1 1 
New Hampshire, 3 25 27 2,651 2,674 333 483 2 1 
Vermont. i 44 50 1,87 1,591 291 432 1 2 
Massachusetts, А 208 212 853 883 476 503 2 1 
Rhode Island. 5 297 360 1,396 1,609 1⁄1 211 2 2 
Connecticut, N 360 363 490 4m 130 162 2 2 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York. 343 322 7 57 128 107 9 5 
New Jersey, ji 216 339 29 25 55 50 4 3 
Pennsylvania, 157 mn 6 6 23 23 4 3 
East North Central. 
Oni т з B 12 45 43 q B 
1 14 E 9 26 27 26 22 
98 95 23 27 57 61 46 41 
62 55 151 145 381 эт 26 29 
27 29 27 56 42 T 9 10 
1⁄4 16 48 тв 92 136 10 12 
n 10 7 n 26 48 14 16 
28 28 5 6 18 21 i7 16 
2 2 59 89 163 219 4 5 
3 5 19 32 47 81 5 7 
19 18 8 14 28 51 39 5i 
6 7 7 i2 2 38 69 [3 
105 128 17 18 38 E 4 2 
48 58 10 8 34 33 3 3 
District 8l 76 41 30 88 70 19 8 
Virginia, š 8 P 6 10 20 25 2 3 
West Virginia, 5 43 42 2 2 7 7 3 2 
. 2 4 3 2 8 8 1 3 
> 2 ¿ 2 3 7 x 1 1 
s 3 4 2 2 10 9 2 2 
. 35 47 31 109 70 6 4 
4 5 2 2 6 7 1 1 
5 6 1 1 7 8 1 2 
7 9 2 2 7 8 2 1 
8 u 2 2 6 7 7 8 
4 5 4 4 Z, 8 un 10 
40 7 6 5 10 12 19 13 
n 5 2 6 14 19 18 17 
7 12 5 4 35 16 873 851 
29 2h 72 тә 210 241 36 48 
10 u 24 23 109 120 17 21 
29 29 14 20 52 75 11 133 
46 57 14 17 49 66 122 179 
M 16 5 6 21 23 459 505 
23 26 i7 x 7 70| 1,40| 1,319 
24 25 12 16 53 56 62 88 
125 E? 67 56 110 119 157 117 
Pacific: 
Washington, 31 28 61 52 347 295 20 29 
Oregon, 23 19 m з 210 195 12 12 
Californi 99 85 46 37 185 142 490 486 


Source: 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, tables 1 


and 13. 
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terms of relative concentration in each State. Brief summaries for each 
country of origin are given below, limited to the principal characteristics 
of the distribution and to the direction of change from 1920 to 1950. For 
each of the countries there is given: 

1. The regional pattern of distribution, indicating those areas in which 
members of the national stock are most numerous relative to the total 
white population. 

2. The distribution by State, listing those States that contain the largest 
proportion of the foreign stock among their inhabitants. The relative con- 
centration figure is given for the leading State, this expressing the propor- 
tion for the State as a percentage of the national average. 

3. The 1920 to 1950 change of distribution for both the first and the 
second generations. Comparison of the 1920 and 1950 distributions is 
made in terms of relative concentration, and hence is independent of in- 
crease or decrease of the group in question relative to the total white 
population of the United States. 

4. A comparison of the distribution of the two generations in both 1920 
and 1950. The distributions are generally very similar, but note is made 
of States and areas in which the first generation is relatively more concen- 
trated than the second generation, and vice versa. Such differences in 
relative concentration are not readily interpreted: the areas where the first 
generation is relatively more concentrated than the second generation may 
either be receiving new immigrants, be losing members of the second gen- 
eration by internal migration, or contain a long-established foreign stock 
that is moving into the third generation. Similarly a greater relative con- 
centration of the second generation can have several explanations; but the 
distributions of the two generations are compared in order to give addi- 
tional indication of shifts of distribution. 

More detailed information on individual countries of origin or for 
separate States can be obtained from tables 14 and 15. 

England and Wales. Regional pattern of distribution: highest con- 
centration in southern New England, Middle Atlantic, Mountain and Pa- 
cific States; more penetration of the South than most foreign-origin groups. 
By State: first generation (foreign born), 1920, most concentrated (i.e., 
most numerous relative to the total white population) in Rhode Island 

. (472), followed by Utah and Massachusetts; 1950, Rhode Island (424), 
Massachusetts, and Utah. 

Second generation (native born of foreign or mixed parentage), 1920, 
most concentrated in Utah (698), followed by Rhode Island, Idaho, and 
Nevada; 1950, Utah (467), Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Idaho. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, decrease of con- 
centration in West North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States; increase of 
concentration in New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Florida, and several 
other States. 
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Second generation, increase of the concentration in southern New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey; decrease of concentration in Mountain and 
Pacific States. Thus, an eastward shift of both generations. 

Distribution of first and second generation: rather similar, but with 
generally greater concentration of the first generation than of the second 
in southern New England, New York, New Jersey, Florida, Michigan, and 
on the Pacific Coast; generally lesser concentration of the first generation 
in the North Central and Mountain States. 

Of special note: very high concentration of the second generation in 
Utah, both in 1920 and 1950. Whether this is due to a high fertility of 
the parent generation in that State, to an in-migration of persons in the 
second generation, or to a large concentration there of English and Welsh 
immigrants several decades earlier, is not shown by the data. 

Scotland. Regional pattern of distribution: like that of the English 
and Welsh. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Rhode Island 
(357), followed by Wyoming and Massachusetts; 1950, New Jersey (302), 
followed by Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Michigan. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Utah (385), followed by 
Wyoming, Rhode Island, and Nevada; 1950, Rhode Island (286), fol- 
lowed by Massachusetts, Utah, and New Jersey. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of rela- 
tive concentration in Middle Atlantic States, some of the southern States, 
and Michigan; decrease in New England and generally in the West North 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. 

Second generation, increase of relative concentration in southern New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States; most marked decrease in the 
West North Central, South Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. Thus 
there is an eastward shift such as was observed in the English and Welsh 
stock. 

Distribution of first and second generation: about the same observation 
as for England and Wales. Within the Scottish stock there is an appear- 
ance of a somewhat wider distribution of the second than of the first gen- 
eration, but this impression remains to be checked in the following section 
(section D). 

Of special note: relatively high concentration of the second generation 
in Utah. 

Ireland. Regional pattern of distribution: not as widely dispersed 
throughout the United States as other peoples from the British Isles; heav- 
ily concentrated in southern New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and 
a few scattered States elsewhere. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Massachusetts 
(440), followed by Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York; 1950, most 
concentrated in Massachusetts (471), followed by New York, Rhode Island, 


and Connecticut. 
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Second generation, 1920 and 1950, most concentrated in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of relative 
concentration in Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, and Florida; elsewhere 
only minor change or decrease. 

Second generation, increase of relative concentration in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, Illinois, and Florida; either little change or de- 
crease elsewhere. 

Distribution of the first and second generation: somewhat wider distri- 
bution of the second generation, but nevertheless a quite similar pattern of 
distribution both in 1920 and 1950. 

Of special note: the 1920 and 1950 data are not fully comparable, for 
the latter exclude Northern Ireland and there is evidence of irregularity in 
the reporting of nativity and. parentage for Ireland (Eire) and Northern 
Ireland in the 1950 Census. 

Norway. Regional pattern of distribution: very heavily concentrated 
in a few northwestern States. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in North Dakota 
(1,555), followed by Minnesota, South Dakota, Washington, Montana, and 
Wisconsin; 1950, North Dakota (1,455), followed by Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, Montana, and South Dakota. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in North Dakota (2,003), 
followed by Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Montana, and Washing- 
ton; 1950, North Dakota (1,906), followed by Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, some westward 
shift in the northern States—lower relative concentration in the Dakotas, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, higher relative concentration in Montana and 
Washington. Large increase in relative concentration in New York; and 
on the whole a rather wider dispersion in 1950. 

Second generation, some westward shift in the northern States. 

Distribution of first and second generation: distribution of the second 
generation like that of the first, but with even greater concentration in the 
areas of older settlement, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas; greater 
concentration of the first generation than of the second in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States at both censuses, which suggests that these 
areas are either receiving new immigration or are losing members of the 
second generation by out-migration to other States. 

Sweden. Regional pattern of distribution: more widely dispersed 
than their fellow Scandinavians, the Norwegians; most concentrated in 
southern New England, West North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. 
- By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Minnesota (717), 
followed by Washington, Illinois, and North Dakota; 1950, most concen- 
trated in Minnesota, Washington, and Illinois. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Minnesota (812), fol- 
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lowed by Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; 1950, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Washington. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, decrease of rela- 
tive concentration in West North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States; in- 
crease of relative concentration in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and certain of the South Atlantic States, especially Florida. The 
shift of distribution is thus eastward, away from the traditional areas of 
earlier settlement and toward a wider distribution in the United States. 

Second generation, distribution has not changed as much since 1920 as 
that of the first generation. Some decrease in relative concentration in 
West North Central and Mountain States; but increase on Pacific Coast, 
some increase in New England, New York, and New Jersey. 

Distribution of first and second generation: distribution of the second 
generation at both censuses quite similar to that of the first generation in 
1920; but members of the first generation somewhat more numerous rela- 
tive to the second generatjon in New England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Washington; less numerous in the West North Central and Mountain States 
in both 1920 and 1950. 

Denmark. Regional pattern of distribution: similar to that of the 
Swedish stock. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Utah (791), fol- 
lowed by South Dakota, Nebraska, Nevada, and Iowa; 1950, South Dakota 
(503), Nebraska, Utah, and Iowa. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Utah (1,487), followed 
by South Dakota, Nebraska, and Idaho; 1950, Utah (844), South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Iowa. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of rela- 
tive concentration in New York, New Jersey, Illinois, South Dakota, and 
Montana, decrease in Wisconsin, the West North Central States except 
South Dakota, the Mountain States except Montana, and the Pacific States. 

Second generation, increase of relative concentration in New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States, certain southern States including Florida, Mon- 
tana, and the northern Pacific States; decrease of relative concentration in 
Wisconsin, many of the West North Central and Mountain States, and Cali- 
fornia; thus a shift away from the former areas of greatest concentration. 

Distribution of first and second generation: second generation more con- 
centrated than the first in the West North Central and most of the Moun- 
tain States; first generation more concentrated in the Middle Atlantic 
States, somewhat more concentrated in New England as a whole and in 
South Atlantic States, especially Florida. 

Of special note: the high relative concentration in Utah, especially of 
the second generation. The inclusion of Iceland with Denmark in 1920 
but not in 1950 can have little effect on comparability. 

Netherlands. Regional pattern of distribution: most concentrated in 
the Middle West, but rather widely scattered through the United States. 
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By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Michigan (669), 
followed by Iowa, South Dakota, Utah, and New Jersey; 1950, Utah (456), 
Michigan, South Dakota, New Jersey, and Iowa. 

Second generation, 1920, most “concentrated in Michigan (750), fol- 
lowed by Iowa and South Dakota; 1950, Michigan (562), South Dakota, 
and Iowa. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of relative 
concentration in Middle Atlantic and Pacific States, and large increase in 
Utah; decrease most marked in North Central States and Montana. 

Second generation, little pattern in change except perhaps a trend to- 
ward a wider distribution; large decrease of relative concentration in 
"Michigan, and smaller decreases in Wisconsin, New Jersey, and North 
Dakota; marked increase of relative concentration in South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Montana, and Utah, some increase in New England and the South 
Atlantic States. 

Distribution of first and second generation: as a rule the second genera- 
tion has had a higher relative concentration in the principal States of resi- 
dence. Utah, however, had a higher relative concentration of the first 
generation, both in 1920 and 1950. 

Switzerland. Regional pattern of distribution: a quite distinctive pat- 
tern of distribution, with above average concentration in widely scattered 
eastern and middle western States, and greatest concentration in the Moun- 
tain and Pacific States. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Oregon (433), 
closely followed by Nevada and California; 1950, Nevada (319), Oregon, 
and California. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Oregon (337). followed 
closely by Utah, Nevada, and Idaho; 1950, Utah (318), Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, and Nevada. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, an eastward shift; 
most increase of relative concentration in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and Florida; decrease in West North Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific States. 

Second generation, no definite pattern of change; among the larger 
changes of relative concentration were increases in Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin, Florida, Montana, and Washington, decreases in Ohio, In- 
diana, Kansas, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and California. 

Distribution of first and second generation: distinctly higher relative 
concentration of the second generation at both censuses in the East North 
Central and West North Central areas, and in some of the Mountain States; 
first generation consistently more concentrated in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, the District of Columbia, Florida, Nevada, and California. 
These differences of distribution are presumably related to different dura- 
tions of settlement in these areas and to the pattern of recent migration. 

France. Regional pattern of distribution: quite widely distributed, 
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though with greatest concentration in southern New England and the 
Middle Atlantic area; greater penetration of the South than most foreign 
stocks. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Nevada (534), 
followed by California and Louisiana; 1950, Nevada (505), District of 
Columbia, Rhode Island, and New York. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Louisiana (523), fol- 
lowed by Nevada and California; 1950, Nevada (284), Louisiana, and 
California. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, trend toward a 
higher relative concentration in New England, New York, Wyoming, and 
the South Atlantic States, especially Florida; elsewhere quite general de- 
crease of relative concentration. 

Second generation, trend toward greater concentration in southern New 
England and the Middle and South Atlantic States; irregular change or 
general decrease in the Central States (both northern and southern), in the 
Mountain area, and on the Pacific Coast. Like the first generation, their 
distribution has shifted toward the East since 1920. 

Distribution of first and second generation: greater relative concentra- 
tion of the first generation in New England, New York, New Jersey, the 
District of Columbia, and Nevada. 

Germany. Regional pattern of distribution: very widely dispersed; 
area of greatest concentration in Middle Atlantic and North Central States. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Wisconsin (325), 
followed by Illinois, Nebraska, Minnesota, and New Jersey; 1950, New 
York (267), Wisconsin, and New Jersey. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Wisconsin (360), fol- 
lowed by Minnesota and Nebraska; 1950, Wisconsin (368), Nebraska, 
Minnesota. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, apparently more 
widely distributed throughout the United States in 1950; increase of con- 
centration in southern New England, New York, New Jersey, and South 
Atlantic States, decrease in North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. 
Thus a more eastern distribution in 1950. 

Second generation, remains much as it was in 1920. 

Distribution of first and second generation: first generation relatively 
more concentrated in southern New England, New York, and New Jersey, 
both 1920 and 1950; 1950 distribution of the second generation similar 
to that of the first generation in 1920. 

Poland. Regional pattern of distribution: concentrated in southern 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central States, very thinly 
scattered elsewhere. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Connecticut (285), 
followed by New Jersey and Michigan; 1950, New York (287), Connecti- 


cut, and New Jersey. 
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Second generation, 1920, not available; 1950, Connecticut (293), New 
Jersey, Illinois, and Michigan. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, little change in 
the pattern of distribution; principal increases in the relative concentration 
in New York and Florida; decreases in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware, and other States. 

Second generation, data not available for 1920. 

Distribution of first and second generation (1950 only): somewhat 
greater concentration of the first generation in New York. 

Czechoslovakia. Regional pattern of distribution: largely concen- 
trated in a few industrial States of the East, and in the North Central area. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Nebraska (324), 
followed by Illinois and Pennsylvania; 1950, Illinois (260), Ohio, Nebraska, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Second generation, 1920, not available; 1950, most concentrated in 
Nebraska (379), followed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase in the 
relative concentration in Connecticut, the Middle Atlantic States, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Florida; largest decreases in Wisconsin and gener- 
ally in the West North Central States. 

Second generation, data not available for 1920. 

Distribution of first and second generation (1950 only): first generation 
more concentrated than the second in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and ‘Michigan; second generation more concentrated in Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, and the West North Central States. 

Of special note: appearance of a shift of the first generation to the in- 
dustrial States and away from the more agricultural areas; and the same 
shift appears in comparison of the distribution of the first and second gen- 
erations in 1950. 

Austria. Regional pattern of distribution: less widely dispersed than 
persons of German stock; most concentrated in New York and adjoining 
States, and in the East North Central area. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in New York (245), 
followed by Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 1950, New York (357), New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Pennsylvania (226), fol- 
lowed by Illinois and Nebraska; 1950, New York and Pennsylvania (266), 
followed by New Jersey. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, appears to be less 
widely dispersed in 1950 than in 1920, with considerable increase of rela- 
tive concentration in the New York area, decrease in North Central States 
and in much of the Mountain and Pacific area. Increase of relative con- 
centration in Florida between 1920 and 1950. 

Second generation, change of distribution resembling that of the first 
generation except for increase in Montana and Pacific States. 
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Distribution of first and second generation: greater relative concentra- 
tion of first generation in New York area and in Mountain and Pacific 
States in 1920, in New York in 1950. 

Hungary. Regional pattern of distribution: concentrated in a few in- 
dustrial States of southern New England, the Middle Atlantic, and East 
North Central States. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in New Jersey (318) 
and Ohio (313); 1950, New Jersey (343), and Ohio as in 1920. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Pennsylvania (343), 
New Jersey and Ohio; 1950, New Jersey (361), Ohio, and Connecticut. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of rela- 
tive concentration in New York and New Jersey, little change or decrease 
elsewhere except for increase in California, considerable decrease in 
Pennsylvania. 

Second generation, change similar to that of the first generation; in- 
crease of relative concentration in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Indiana, little change or decrease elsewhere except for consid- 
erable decrease in Pennsylvania. 

Distribution of first and second generation: very similar distributions at 
both censuses. First generation with higher relative concentration in New 
York, lower in Pennsylvania, in both 1920 and 1950. 

Yugoslavia. Regional pattern of distribution: quite concentrated in 
Pennsylvania, the East North Central States, Minnesota, and a few Moun- 
tain and Pacific States. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Nevada (548), 
followed by Montana, Wyoming, and Ohio; 1950, Ohio (329), Montana, 
and Illinois. 

Second generation, 1920, not available; 1950, most concentrated in 
Montana (334), followed by Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of rela- 
tive concentration in East North Central States; decrease principally in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Minnesota, and the Mountain States. 

Second generation, data not available for 1920. 

Distribution of first and second generation (1950 only): very similar, 
but first generation more concentrated in New York, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and the Pacific States; second generation more concen- 
trated in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and the Mountain States as a whole. 

U.S.S.R. Regional pattern of distribution: heavily concentrated in 
two areas, southern New England, the Middle Atlantic States, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia in the Fast, the Dakotas and one or more Moun- 
tain States in the West. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in New York (352), 
followed by North Dakota, and Connecticut; 1950, New York (385), North 


Dakota, and the District of Columbia. 
Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in North Dakota (429), fol- 
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lowed by Connecticut, New York, and South Dakota; 1950, North Dakota 
(621), New York, South Dakota, and the District of Columbia. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, principal increases 
of relative concentration in New York, the District of Columbia, and Cali- 
fornia; principal decreases in Connecticut and the North Central States. 

Second generation, growth of relative concentration in New York, the 
West North Central States especially the Dakotas, the District of Columbia, 
and generally in the Mountain and Pacific States; most considerable de- 
crease in New England as a whole, in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
in the East North Central States. 

Distribution of first and second generation: generally similar distribu- 
tions, but a markedly greater concentration of the first generation in New 
York at both censuses and of the second generation in rather widely scat- 
tered areas. 

Of special note: two areas of concentration, one eastern and another 
western, which may contain different elements of the Russian stock. 

Lithuania. Regional pattern of distribution: principally concentrated 
in certain New England States, the Middle Atlantic States, Illinois, and 
Maryland. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Connecticut (602), 
followed by Massachusetts and Illinois; 1950, Connecticut (471), Illinois, 
and Massachusetts. 

Second generation, 1920, not available; 1950, most concentrated in 
Connecticut (486), followed by Illinois and Massachusetts. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, a somewhat 
wider distribution in 1950 than in 1920; greatest increase of relative con- 
centration in New York, New Jersey, the East North Central States, and 
Florida; principal decreases in New England and Pennsylvania. 

Second generation, data not available for 1920. 

Distribution of first and second generation (1950 only): distribution 
very similar, but first generation somewhat more concentrated in New York 
and the East North Central States, second generation in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and various other States, 

Finland. Regional pattern of distribution: concentrated in the most 
northern States, from New England to the Pacific Coast. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Minnesota (778), 
followed by Washington, Michigan, and Oregon; 1950, Minnesota (692), 
and the same States following. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Minnesota (888), fol- 
lowed by Michigan, Oregon, Washington, and Montana; 1950, Minnesota 
(783), and the same States following. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of rela- 
tive concentration in New England, Middle and South Atlantic States; de- 
crease in States where formerly most heavily concentrated. 

Second generation, change parallel to that of the first generation; ap- 
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pearance of widening distribution of both generations between 1920 and 
1950. 

Distribution of first and second generation: the first generation has 
tended to have a higher relative concentration than the second generation 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic States; the second generation has 
been more concentrated in the areas of heaviest settlement, with the excep- 
tion of Washington. 

Rumania. Regional pattern of distribution: heavily concentrated in 
the Middle Atlantic States, plus a few scattered States elsewhere (princi- 
pally Ohio, Michigan, and North Dakota). 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in New York (363), 
followed by North Dakota and Ohio; 1950, New York (370), Ohio, and 
Michigan. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in New York (433), fol- 
lowed by North Dakota; 1950, New York (353) and North Dakota. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, decrease of rela- 
tive concentration in some New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Cen- 
tral States; increase in the South Atlantic States especially Florida, and in 
California. 

Second generation, decrease of relative concentration in the Middle At- 
lantic and West North Central States, considerable increase in the Fast 
North Central area, and some increase in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Distribution of first and second generation: very similar distributions; 
higher relative concentration of the first generation in what appear to be 
the growing centers of concentration such as Michigan and Ohio, higher 
relative concentration of the second generation in the older centers of 
settlement. 

Greece. Regional pattern of distribution: a rather widely dispersed 
group; principal areas of concentration are New England, New York, and 
a few States in the Middle West, Mountain and Pacific Coast areas. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in New Hampshire 
(643), followed by Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming; 1950, New Hampshire 
(394), the District of Columbia, and Massachusetts. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in New Hampshire (704), 
followed by Massachusetts, the District of Columbia, and Utah; 1950, New 
Hampshire (460), the District of Columbia, and Massachusetts. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, increase of rela- 
tive concentration especially in New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan; decrease generally in New England, West North Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific States. 

Second generation, change similar to that of the first generation. 

Distribution of first and second generation: higher relative concentration 
of first than of second generation in Mountain and Pacific States in 1920, 
but otherwise quite similar distributions of the two generations. 

Italy. Regional pattern of distribution: concentrated in southern New 
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England and the Middle Atlantic States; relatively small numbers in most 
other States. à 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Connecticut (348), 
followed by Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey; 1950, Connecticut 
(360), New York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Connecticut (357), fol- 
lowed by Rhode Island, New Jersey, and New York; 1950, Connecticut 
(363), Rhode Island, New Jersey, and New York. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, remains highly 
concentrated in a few States in 1950; increase of relative concentration in 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey; the more marked decrease be- 
tween 1920 and 1950 in Louisiana, and the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Second generation, some increase of relative concentration in southern 
New England, and the Middle Atlantic and East North Central States; ir- 
regular or slight change elsewhere except for general decrease in the 
Mountain and Pacific States. 

Distribution of first and second generation; very similar distributions, 
both in 1920 and 1950. 

Canada— French. Regional pattern of distribution: one of the most 
narrowly concentrated national stocks; largely resident in New England, 
with above average concentrations also in several other States bordering 
on Canada (Michigan, Montana); and relatively small numbers elsewhere. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in New Hampshire 
(2,662), followed by Rhode Island and Maine; 1950, New Hampshire 
(2.651), Vermont, and Maine. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in New Hampshire (2,031), 
followed by Rhode Island and Vermont; 1950, New Hampshire (2,674), 
Maine, and Rhode Island. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, little change of 
distribution, but perhaps a slight outward dispersion from New England 
and the other areas bordering on Canada. 

Second generation, same observations as for first generation. 

Distribution of first and second generation: very similar distributions at 
both censuses. 

Canada—Other. Regional pattern of distribution: much more widely 
dispersed than the Canadian French; principal area of concentration is 
New England, but considerable concentration on the Pacific Coast and in 
States bordering on Canada. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Maine (590), fol- 
lowed by Michigan, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Washington, and Ver- 
mont; 1950, Maine (510), Massachusetts, Michigan, Washington, and New 
Hampshire. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Maine (617), followed 
by Michigan, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire; 1950, Maine 
(636), Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Michigan. 
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1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, some decrease of 
relative concentration in New England as a whole and the northern border 
States; a slightly wider dispersion in 1950, and a large increase in Florida. 

Second generation, considerable increase of relative concentration in 
New England, and a lesser increase in the Middle Atlantic and South At- 
lantic States; general decrease of concentration in Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific States. 

Distribution of first and second generation: among the differences to be 
noted are a lower relative concentration of the first than of the second gen- 
eration at both censuses in Maine, Vermont, and Minnesota; higher con- 
centration of first generation in New York, Florida, and Washington. A 
possible explanation is that the former States contain an older resident 
group, and that the latter States are receiving new arrivals, but the evi- 
dence is only indirect. 

Mexico. Regional pattern of distribution: very heavily concentrated 
in the southwestern States. 

By State: first generation, 1920, most concentrated in Arizona (4,119), 
followed by Texas and New Mexico; 1950, Arizona (1,140), Texas, and 
California. 

Second generation, 1920, most concentrated in Arizona (4,091), fol- 
lowed by New Mexico and Texas; 1950, Arizona (1,319), Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and California. 

1920 to 1950 change of distribution: first generation, regional distribu- 
tion remains as before but with lower relative concentration in the prin- 
cipal States of residence and a somewhat wider dispersion, 

Second generation, change parallel to that of the first generation. 

Distribution of first and second generation: little difference in the dis- 
tributions of the two generations in either 1920 or 1950. 


D. Concentration or Dispersion of the 
Foreign Born by State 


Apart from the question of what regions and States contain the highest 
and lowest proportions of foreign born, which has been considered in pre- 
ceding sections, there is the further question of the extent to which the for- 
eign stock is dispersed throughout the United States or is concentrated in 
a few areas. And the extent to which the foreign stock is geographically 
concentrated or dispersed was formerly, and perhaps still is, of some in- 
terest in itself. In former days, for example, when concern over the effec- 
tiveness of the “melting pot” was higher, it was feared that the congregating 
together of the immigrants would delay their assimilation; and ineffective 
efforts were made to secure a wider distribution of the newcomers. If 
wide geographical distribution is no longer so seriously regarded as a con- 
dition for ready assimilation, it must nevertheless be in some measure an 
indication of the extent to which a group has merged into the population 
and labor force of the United States. Foreign stocks that are well merged 
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presumably approach the geographical distribution of the entire popula- 
lion; and those that have maintained their separate identity will be more 
narrowly concentrated in their places of residence. 

The extent of the geographical concentration or dispersion of the foreign 
stock can be only roughly determined from the census data summarized in 
tables 14 and 15, Only the distribution by State is shown, with no infor- 
mation on how widely scattered or how narrowly localized the foreign 
stock is within each state. If the distribution by State is only a rough in- 
dicator of the extent of geographical concentration or dispersion, neverthe- 
less several questions can be tentatively answered from the data. Different 
foreign stocks can be compared in their extent of dispersion. It can be 
determined if the second generation is indeed more widely dispersed than 
its foreign-born parents, as is to be expected if wider dispersion in fact ac- 
companies merging into the national population. Finally, there is the 
question of whether the foreign stock became more widely dispersed from 
1920 to 1950. The decreased volume of immigration, the smaller foreign- 
born population, its longer duration of residence, and the shift of composi- 
tion toward the second generation appear favorable to a wider distribution 
of the foreign stock in 1950 than in 1920; but whether the outward dis- 
persion of the foreign stock from its areas of concentration actually occurred 
remains to be determined. 

Preceding sections have noted impressions of a wider distribution of cer- 
tain foreign stocks than of others, and of changes in width of distribution 
between 1920 and 1950; but a means of measuring the extent of concen- 
tration or dispersion is needed. If a particular foreign-origin group were 
distributed among the States in the same way as the total population, the 
relative concentration figures in tables 14 and 15 would be 100 for each 
State. Deviations from 100 in the relative concentration figures thus rep- 
resent departures from a proportional distribution between the States, and 
the greater the departure from a proportional distribution the greater the 
deviation from 100. This suggests that an average of the deviations from 
100, disregarding sign of deviation, can be used as a measure of the de- 
gree of concentration by State; and a mean deviation of the relative con- 
centration by State was accordingly computed. This was found to give 
somewhat erratic results, for, although relative concentration could range 
downward from 100 only to 0, it could range very widely upward. In or- 
der to equalize the upward and downward range of variation, reciprocals 
were taken for the relative concentrations in excess of 100 (tables 14 and 
15), and then the deyiations of the reciprocals from 100 were averaged 
with the minus deviations, ° 


1° This procedure, for the State whose population contains a larger proportion of the foreign born 
than does the population of the entire United States, is equivalent to expressing the national propor- 
tion relative to the proportion in the given State, Thus, for example, a State having 4 times as high 
a proportion of foreign born as the national average and a relative concentration of 400, will give a 
reciprocal of 25 and a deviation from 100 of 75. With this procedure, concentrations of the foreign 
born in excess of the national average do not weigh more heavily than those below the national average. 
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This index of concentration by State would have a minimum value of 0 
for a foreign stock that was equally distributed relative to the population 
of each State, and progressively higher values with more unequal distribu- 
tions and greater concentration in one or a few States. At best an approx- 
imate index of degree of concentration, for it can take no account of dis- 
tribution within States, and is not weighted according to the population of 
each State, it nevertheless provides a means of comparing the geographical 
concentration of the foreign stocks. 

In table 16 are given the indexes of concentration for the total foreign 
stock and for 24 countries of origin, both for 1920 and 1950, and with 
separation of the first and second generations. The observations can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. With regard to country of origin, the foreign stock as a whole is 
more widely or evenly distributed (ї.е., lower index) than the stock from 
any one country of origin. Most widely distributed are the English and 


TABLE 16.—INDEX or STATEWISE CONCENTRATION OF THE FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, FOR 
PRINCIPAL Countries оғ ORIGIN: 1950 anp 1920 
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! Data not available. 


Source: Derived from tables 14 and 15. 


Welsh, the Scots, the Swiss, the French, the Germans, all old immigrant 
groups, and one more recent group, the Greeks. Апа the wider distribu- 
tion of persons of these national origins is found in both the first and the 
second generations. 

Most narrowly concentrated by State of residence (i.e., highest index) 
are the Mexicans, closely followed by the Canadian French. Other foreign 
stocks with a relatively high degree of geographical concentration are the 
Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, Poles, Hungarians, Lithuanians, Finns, Ru- 
manians, and Italians. Here again the two generations resemble one an- 
other in degree of concentration. 

2. The first generation as a whole is somewhat more highly concentrated 
by State than is the second generation, both in 1920 and 1950. It thus ap- 
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pears that the native-born children of the immigrants are in fact somewhat 
more widely distributed within the United States than are their parents. 
Of the separate national stocks there are several, however, that form an 
exception, having a greater concentration of the second generation than of 
the first. The majority of these exceptions are found among older immi- 
grant stocks, such as the Scandinavians, where it may be that recent im- 
migrants have tended to select different places of residence from their 
predecessors, thereby increasing the dispersion of the foreign born. Some 
indication that this has in fact occurred has been noted earlier. But in 
these instances the difference between the indexes for the two generations 
is not large, and may not be significant (table 16). 

3. For the entire foreign stock, both first and second generations, the 
degree of geographical concentration appears to have increased slightly be- 
tween 1920 and 1950. In other words, the foreign stock is, if anything, 
somewhat less widely distributed in 1950 than in 1920. Although the in- 
erease in the index of concentration from 1920 to 1950 (table 16) appears 
too small to be very significant, the indicated direction of change is in agree- 
ment with the impression received earlier (section B above). 

Looking at the separate countries of origin, one finds that between 1920 
and 1950 there were well-marked decreases of geographical concentration 
for the Scandinavians, Dutch, Germans (second generation), Russians, 
Lithuanians, Rumanians, and Mexicans, and lesser decreases for others, 
and that definite increases were found only among the Scots, Irish, and 
Italians (first generation). The data thus indicate that within particular 
national origin groups the change was generally toward wider distribution; 
and this is in agreement with the general impression obtained in the pre- 
ceding section. The slightly greater concentration of the entire foreign 
stock in 1950 must therefore be due to the already observed change in its 
composition by national origin—the decreased proportion of the foreign 
stock from the countries of earlier immigration and wider distribution, 
and the increased proportion from the countries of more recent immigra- 
tion and generally more localized residence. 


E. Summary 


This chapter reviews 1920 to 1950 census data on the distribution of 
the foreign-born white and their native-born children between urban and 
rural areas and according to State of residence. The same is done for the 
foreign white stock from each of the principal countries of origin. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the State and regional pattern of distribution, 
to change of distribution between 1920 and 1950, and to differences of 
distribution between the first (foreign-born) and the second (native-born) 
generations that together make up the foreign white stock. The principal 
characteristics of the geographical distribution are briefly described in the 
text of the chapter, and more detailed information can be obtained from 
the accompanying tables. 
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For comparative purposes and because of the form of the data, the dis- 
tribution of the foreign white stock is not analyzed in terms of actual 
numbers but in terms of their proportion of the white population of each 
area, On this relative basis the foreign-born whites are considered to 
have their highest concentration (called "relative concentration") in those 
areas where they form the highest proportion of the white population. 

The foreign-born whites were a highly urban element of the population 
in 1920, and are still more highly concentrated in urban areas in 1950. 
In part the higher proportion of urban dwellers in 1950 is due to the in- 
clusion as urban of areas classified as rural in earlier censuses; but the 
foreign-born whites do appear to have participated in the general urban 
trend of the population of the United States over these years. The data, 
however, do not show to what extent the change in the distribution of the 
foreign-born whites between city and country was due to their internal mi- 
gration, to growth of the urban area, to relatively greater mortality losses 
among rural residents, and to the settling of recent immigrants in cities. 

Consistently most urban of the immigrant peoples were those from Ire- 
land, Poland, Russia, and Greece; and least urban were those from Scandi- 
navia and Mexico. All of these, however, became increasingly urban in 
residence between 1920 and 1950. 

The native-born children of the immigrants, constituting the second gen- 
eration, became more urban between 1920 and 1950, but remained less 
urban than the foreign born. In percent urban the second generation was 
intermediate between the foreign born and the native stock. The same 
relation was found in the separate national stocks, even though stocks 
highly urban in the first generation were uniformly very urban in the sec- 
ond generation also. 

Relative to the total white population both the first and second genera- 
tions of the smaller foreign white stock of 1950 were more concentrated 
in the northeastern States than in 1920. The data give no explanation for 
this eastward shift and greater relative concentration in the States already 
having the largest immigrant populations. А stronger westward movement 
of the native than of the foreign stock may have been a factor, but it is be- 
lieved that regional differences in the age and duration of residence of the 
foreign stock were operating more strongly to affect the geographical dis- 
tribution, А preference for the eastern urban areas on the part of the 
more recent immigrants would produce a relative increase of both the first 
and second generations in that area, while aging of the immigrant stocks 
in more western States would produce a shift from the first to the second 
and later generations and a more rapid decrease through mortality. 

Some evidence that it is the eastern States that have received the recent 
immigrants and that an older foreign stock is found in the more western 
States is given by comparison of the geographical distribution of the first 
and second generations. The two generations have quite similar distribu- 
tions by State, but it is found that the first generation is relatively more 
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concentrated than the second in certain eastern States and in Florida and 
California, and that the second generation is relatively more concentrated 
in the central and more western States. 

The geographical distribution of the foreign stock and changes of dis- 
tribution between 1920 and 1950 are described for each principal coun- 
try of origin in section C above. Without repetition of the summaries 
given there, several general observations on the data can be noted, as 
follows. 

l. Each immigrant people has its own characteristic pattern of distri- 
bution by State of residence, which is found in both generations and 
which tends to persist from 1920 to 1950. 

2. Тһе pattern of distribution changes least between 1920 and 1950 
for groups that receive relatively little immigration. There is some indi- 
cation that recent immigrants have not adopted the pattern of distribution 
of their fellow countrymen who came earlier. 

3. The distribution of the second generation is generally close to that 
of the first generation, as is to be expected if one generation contains the 
parents of the other; but the relation is less close within foreign stocks 
that have received considerable migration since World War I. Resem- 
blance is found in some national-origin groups between the geographical dis- 
tribution of the foreign born in 1920 and the distribution of the children 
of the foreign born in 1950. The 30-year interval is approximately the 
average age difference between two consecutive generations. 

4. This and other observations point to a considerable stability of the 
foreign stock in state of residence, both from decade to decade and from 
one generation to the next. The changes of distribution observed to occur 
between 1920 and 1950 appear to be due more to new immigration and 
the dying out of older immigrant groups than to movement from one State 
lo another. 

It is found that the second generation was somewhat more widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States, both in 1920 and in 1950, than was 
the first generation. In other words, the second generation more nearly 
approaches the geographical distribution of the entire white population. 

Of the various foreign stocks, the English апа Welsh, Scots, Swiss, 
French, and Germans were most widely distributed, both in the first and 
in the second generation. Most highly concentrated in limited areas were 
the Mexicans and Canadian French. 

Both generations of the foreign white stock were a little less widely dis- 
tributed in 1950 than in 1920. Within the separate national stocks, how- 
ever, the trend from 1920 to 1950 was toward wider geographical distri- 
bution. The explanation for these opposite tendencies lies in the changing 
composition of the foreign stock, in which as noted previously the pro- 
portion of the older and more widely distributed immigrant peoples de- 
creased between 1920 and 1950. 

The above is a summary of observations on the geographical distribu- 
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tion of the foreign stock as a whole and of the various national stocks in 
the United States in 1920 and 1950. Mention might also be made of the 
many local variations and distinctive national origin patterns of distribu- 
tion, such as the wider dispersion of the English-speaking peoples, the 
considerable concentration of foreign stocks in Utah, the apparent avoid- 
ance of the South and of Arizona and New Mexico by the foreign born, 
the large increase of the foreign stock in Florida since 1920, and the 
greater relative concentration of the foreign born than of their children in 
the New York area. But more detailed information on particular national 
stocks or individual States can be found by reference to earlier sections of 
the chapter or to the statistical tables. 

These observations on the geographical distribution of the foreign stock 
of the United States lead to questions about the reasons for the differing 
patterns of distribution of the national origin groups, and for the changes 
that have taken place during the 30 years prior to 1950. The data them- 
selves do not provide explanations, nor is it within the scope of this chap- 
ter to provide them; but some inferences from the data can be noted. 

Why different national origin groups have settled in different areas must 
in some measure be the result of historical accidents—in the case of earlier 
immigration, for example, the region that was being opened for development 
at the time the immigrants arrived, the places where opportunity appeared 
to beckon, the industries with the most active labor-recruiting agents, 
or where promotional activities were strongest. Climatic preferences 
and occupational skills presumably played a role also. For the former, 
the northern concentration of the Scandinavians is an illustration; and 
their relatively strong representation in agriculture may illustrate the 
latter, Similar attractions for particular national groups may have been 
exerted by the textile industry, the grape-growing areas of upper New York 
State and California, the mining industry of Pennsylvania and the Moun- 
tain States, etc. Another factor to be reckoned with, for some national 
stocks at least, is the place of entry into the United States. There is some 
indication that this exerted a stronger influence on foreign-language groups 
than on the English-speaking immigrants. 

It is reasonable to assume, and the data lend some support to the belief, 
that duration of residence in the United States has some effect on distribu- 
tion, and that there is a tendency toward a widening distribution in the 
course of time. On the whole, however, the data point to a very consid- 
erable stability of the foreign stock and a marked persistence of their 
regional patterns of distribution. 

Тһе foreign stock has undoubtedly been affected by the continuing re- 
distribution of the population of the United States between 1920 and 
1950. Although apparently less mobile than the native population, the 
foreign stock has not been immobile, and its relative concentration has 
risen in some areas, diminished in others. In addition, the geographical 
distribution of the foreign stock has been strongly affected by the processes 
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of change that were going on within the foreign stock of the United States 
during these years. The progressive aging of this element of the popula- 
tion, the gradual replacement of one generation by the next, and the ar- 
rival of new immigrants all have their part in the explanation of the ob- 
served distributions and their changes. Finally there is the change that 
has taken place in the composition of the foreign stock with respect to na- 
tional origin. Each national group, it is found, has its own preferences in 
place of residence; and consequently the change in the proportion of Eng- 
lish, of Irish, and of other stocks has altered the geographical distribution 
of the entire foreign stock. Above all else it is the reduced volume of im- 
migration during the 30-year period reviewed here that has set in motion 
the ongoing changes in the composition and geographical distribution of 
the foreign stock. 


CHAPTER 4 


OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
FOREIGN STOCK 


The preceding chapters describe changes in the composition and geo- 
graphical distribution of the foreign stock of the United States between 
1920 and 1950. The chapters that follow describe the occupational dis- 
tribution of the foreign stock as that is shown by census information. The 
census record of the occupations of the foreign born begins with 1870, and 
information on the occupations of the foreign born and their children con- 
tinues with variable detail and coverage, and with some gaps in the record, 
up to the most recent census. The 80-year period covered by the data, 
from 1870 to 1950, is well known to have brought extreme changes both 
for the foreign stock and for the labor force of the United States. During 
the first decades of the period immigration rose to successive new heights, 
culminating in the record immigration of the years preceding the first 
World War. The same decades saw a rapid expansion of the economy of 
the United States and change in the size and occupational distribution of 
the labor force. New industries arose, older industries declined as em- 
ployers of labor, female workers entered gainful employment in increasing 
numbers, and the distribution of employment between agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and the service occupations was greatly altered. During the 
more recent decades international migration has been in much reduced 
volume, in consequence of war, governmental restrictions, and depression; 
and as shown in preceding chapters the foreign-origin population of the 
United States has diminished and has undergone change in its composi- 
tion. Meanwhile, economic change and occupational redistribution have 
proceeded at no less rapid a pace. 

In spite of the long experience with immigration and the considerable 
fraction of workers of foreign stock in the labor force, even at the present 
time, there are many unanswered questions concerning the occupational 
characteristics of the immigrants and their children, the occupational pref- 
erences of particular national stocks, the role of immigrant labor in the 
growth of the economy of the United States and in particular industries, 
and, in general, the economic effects of immigration and immigrant labor. 
The occupational data concerning the foreign stock from 1870 to 1950 
bear on only a few of these many questions, but are examined in the chap- 
ters that follow with particular attention to the occupational characteristics 
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of the foreign stock and the changes that have taken place from decade to 
decade. Occupational data from the Censuses of 1870 to 1900 inclusive, 
which provide the most detailed information and which employ a prima- 
rily industrial classification of occupations, are analyzed (Chapters 5 to 8, 
inclusive) especially with reference to the distribution of the foreign white 
stock by specific occupations relative to all employed whites, changes of 
occupational distribution from decade to decade, differences of occupa- 
tional distribution between the immigrant generation and their children, 
and, as far as the data permit, the distinctive occupational characteristics 
of the separate countries of origin among the foreign stock. From 1910 
onward there is less information on the occupations of the foreign stock to 
be found in the census reports. The classification of occupations is on a 
more strictly occupational basis that shows the distribution of employed 
persons by degree of skill or occupational status; and the analysis of the 
data (Chapters 9 and 10) is directed toward the trend of the foreign stock 
with regard to skill or status, differences in this respect between the first 
and the second generation, and, for 1950, a comparison of the principal 
countries of origin. 

The present chapter summarizes some of the better known occupational 
characteristics of the foreign stock as a whole (section A) and of certain 
national stocks (section B), describes what occupational data for the for- 
eign stock are to be found in the reports of the various censuses and other 
sources (section C), and explains the procedure of. analysis used in later 
chapters (section D). 


A. Some Occupational Characteristics 


In the past, immigrant labor had certain well-known occupational char- 
acteristics. Most prominent among these were a concentration in the un- 
skilled and lowest paid jobs, a very limited entry into the professions, and 
an apparent avoidance of agriculture. A number of reasons could be given 
for the generally low occupational status of the immigrant. For one thing, 
a large proportion of the new arrivals in the days of heavy immigration 
were unskilled laborers. Others were young adults just entering the labor 
market without previous experience or special skills. In addition, the im- 
migrants did not always find employment for their skills on the American 
labor market. As one observer noted, 


-. оп the whole neither the immigrant agricultural workers nor the immigrant 
skilled workers follow their former occupations to a large extent after coming to the 
United States. The fact that many occupations show an increase of foreign-born en- 
tirely disproportionate to the number of immigrants of the same occupation who came 
into the country, indicates that immigrants choose an occupation without much regard 
to their previous training and experience.* 


+ Louis Bloch, “Occupations of Immigrants before and after Coming to the United States," Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, June 1921, 17:762-763. 
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А decade earlier the Immigration Commission of 1911 reported on the 
utilization of previous training, and noted a difference in this respect be- 
tween the older and the newer immigration: 


The older immigrant labor supply was composed principally of persons who had 
had training and experience abroad in the industries which they entered after their ar- 
rival in the United States. English, German, Scotch, and Irish immigrants in textile 
factories, iron and steel establishments, or in the coal mines, usually had been skilled 
workmen in these industries in their native lands and came to the United States in the. 
expectation of higher wages and better working conditions. In the case of the more 
recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe this condition of affairs has been 
reversed. Before coming to the United States the greater proportion were engaged in 
farming or unskilled labor and had no experience or training in manufacturing or 
mining. As a consequence their employment in the mines and manufacturing plants 
of this country has been made possible only by the invention of mechanical devices 
and processes which have eliminated the skill and experience formerly required in a 
large number of occupations." 


That technological changes not only permitted but actually forced 
changes of occupation on the immigrant has been suggested elsewhere: 


The division of labor and the multiplication of machinery . . . have made it pos- 
sible for many trades to employ immigrants regardless of their former training and 
experience and have probably, on the other hand, compelled many immigrants to 
abandon their previous occupations. ° 


As mentioned above, the movement of former agricultural workers to 
other occupations on arrival in the United States was especially marked. 
In the earlier controversy on immigration policy, in fact, the immigrants 
were often reproached for failing to continue in agriculture and for con- 
gregating in the cities. In commenting on this preference for nonagricul- 
tural employment, the Immigration Commission of 1911 noted that, among 
other reasons, the immigrants may have chosen deliberately to avoid agri- 
culture, as follows: 


In making the larger cities and industrial communities their place of residence, 
aliens composing the new immigration movement have continued to follow a tendency 
which originated with the advent of such immigrants in considerable numbers. This 
may be ascribed to various reasons. A large part of the immigrants were agricul- 
tural laborers at home, and their immigration is due to a desire to escape the low 
economie conditions which attend agricultural pursuits in the countries from which 
they come, With no knowledge of other conditions it is natural, therefore, that they 


should seek another line of activity in this country.’ 


It can be further noted that in going to the cities and industrial areas the 
foreign born were only going where employment opportunity was found. 


= Immigration Commission Report, Vol. 1, p. 494. Also issued as S. Doc. 747, 61st Congress, 3d 


session. 
з Bloch, op. cit, p. 763. 
* Immigration. Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 40. 
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American agriculture has long supplied and oversupplied its own labor 
needs through its natural increase. Since the start of the century, at least, 
the growth of employment has been urban and industrial, and it is to ur- 
ban and industrial areas that immigrant labor has been most attracted. 

The immigrant was also at a disadvantage in seeking employment, 
which further accounted for his low occupational status compared to the 
native born and for his limited entry into the professions. The language 
handicap, for a time at least, may have kept him out of any but the less 
skilled types of work, and his inexperience with American ways and em- 


ployment procedures may have had the same effect. These handicaps « 


were perhaps most apparent in the more skilled occupations and in the pro- 
fessions, where a foreign accent, a limited circle of acquaintance, and a lack 
of professional contacts could prevent the immigrant from resuming his 
former occupation. 

In addition, the immigrant in search of work doubtless faced a certain 
amount of disabilities and even discrimination. Citizenship is required in 
some licensed trades, in some professions, and in a few types of work, 
especially public employment;? and beyond formal requirements of citizen- 
ship there may be informally exercised discriminations that further re- 
strict employment opportunities for the foreign born. 

Whether the explanation was to be found in a lack of training and ex- 
perience, in lack of opportunity, or in a combination of all of these, the 
fact of the comparatively low occupational status of the foreign born in the 
past was well demonstrated. In spite of their long average period of resi- 
dence in the United States, the foreign born as a group were less success- 
ful than the native born in entering the professions, were only slightly 
represented in agriculture, and were heavily concentrated in the less skilled 
occupations. 

The occupational characteristics of the second generation, the native- 
born children of the foreign born, have not been as extensively studied 
and are not as fully known. In general they are believed to show some 
adherence to the occupations of their parents, but with movement upward 
into the more skilled occupations and the professions. 

There is question whether past generalizations about the occupational 
distribution and characteristics of immigrants and the children of immi- 
grants are altogether applicable at the present time. The greater part of 
the information on the subject is now quite old, dating from early in the 
present century when immigration policy was being actively debated. 
Only limited occupational data for the foreign stock were available to Car- 
penter for his 1920 Census monograph. Immigrants and Their Children. 

‚Ко extensive study of the place of the foreign born and their children in 
the labor force has been made since the work of the Immigration Commis- 


°See Herman I. Branse, Legislation Restricting the Participation of Aliens in the Professions and 
Occupations, The I & N Reporter, April 1953, 1 (4): 45-48; also an earlier report in the Monthly 
Review, Immigration and Naturalization Service, March 1946, pp- 281-284. 
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sion of 1911, which used 1900 Census data in its studies. Recent cen- 
suses have provided less and less information on the foreign stock and its 
occupational distribution. And each decade has brought many changes 
affecting the position of the foreign stock in the labor force of the United 
States. The number of foreign laborers entering the country has been 
greatly reduced, and persons of foreign stock are now a smaller proportion 
of the total labor force than at any time before. In addition, the occupa- 
tional distribution of the arriving immigrants during the past several dec- 
ades is quite different from what it was formerly; and their occupational 
distribution in the United States must be somewhat altered as a result. 
Change in the occupational distribution of immigrants is shown by table 
17, which contains selected occupational data for the ten years preceding 
World War I and for the two following decades. Only the extremes of the 
occupational distribution are shown: persons engaged in a profession are 
taken to represent the highest occupational classification, and laborers (un- 
specified), farm laborers, and domestic servants are taken to represent the 
opposite extreme, unskilled labor. In the immigration of the 1920's, the 
first decade of quota restriction, the proportion of persons in the profes- 
sions more than doubled over that of the prewar period, and the propor- 
tion of persons in the unskilled occupations was reduced by almost one-half. 
During the 1930's, the period of refugee immigration, the change in the 
occupational composition of immigration went further in the same direc- 
tion. A different occupational classification was used in the immigration 
reports for the 1940's, so that the occupational distribution of immigration 
before and after 1940 cannot be compared directly, but the proportion of 
persons of professional status remained high and the proportion in the 
relatively unskilled occupations was low. There is some evidence that re- 
cent immigrants who were members of a profession were fairly successful 
in maintaining their professional status,? which gives further reason to be- 
lieve that the proportion of the foreign born who are in the professions 
must be higher than formerly. 1 ra 
Still other forces have been at work to affect the occupational position 


TABLE 17.—Percent DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS, FOR SELECTED Occupation GROUPS: 
1905-1914, 1920-1929, anp 1930-1939 


Unskilled 
nu 
Profes- Laborers 
Period occupa- Farm Domestio 
tions pites Total labor wnspeci- | servants 
fied 
1905 to 1914... E 100.0 1.2 54.0 22.4 20.5 na 
1920 to 1929 es 100.0 зл PRI ЕА poe Beet 10.2 
1930 to 1939... 100.0 6.1 16.0 7.5 8.5 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual Reports. 


* See especially Maurice Davie, Refugees in America, Harper, New York, 1947, p. m mn 
Kent, The Refugee Intellectual, Columbia University Press, New York, 1953, рр. 86-89, 111-147. 
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of persons of foreign origin during the very dynamic period since World 
Warl. Technological and industrial changes have no doubt affected labor 
market conditions within the United States. And as shown in earlier 
chapters, the foreign stock as a whole has undergone change in many re- 
spects—in its sex and age composition, in its make-up by country of ori- 
gin, in its geographical distribution within the United States, in the ratio 
of first to second generation, probably in duration of residence and other 
respects as well. There is, therefore, reason to reexamine the old general- 
izations about the occupational distribution and characteristics of the for- 
eign stock. 


B. Country of Origin and Occupation 


Less is known about the occupational characteristics of the separate na- 
tivity and parentage groups within the foreign stock. Certain immigrant 
peoples are popularly identified with particular occupations or industries, 
such as the French Canadians with the textile mills of New England, and 
Mexicans with sugar-beet raising and other commercial crops; but these 
associations cannot be representative of the entire occupational distribu- 
tions of these groups. A tabulation of census data according to the occu- 
pation and country of birth of workers was last undertaken in connection 
with the 1910 Census but was not completed because of lack of funds. A 
portion of this. information was utilized in a study of the Canadian born in 
the United States, and more recently in an analysis of economic growth in 
relation to migration from Great Britain to the United States,’ but other- 
wise the available information on the occupational distributions of foreign 
nativity and parentage groups is even less recent or quite fragmentary. 

Special accounts of foreign-origin groups in the United States often con- 
tain notes on the occupational preferences of the people in question, but 
the information is often more impressionistic than detailed and precise. It 
may be that the occupational distribution of the immigrant peoples in the 
United States resembles their geographical distribution in that each group 
has its distinctive patterns of distribution, with particular areas of concen- 
tration. In any event, the two types of distribution, occupational and geo- 
graphical, are interrelated.* 

Like their geographical distribution, the occupational distribution of the 
foreign nativity and parentage groups was strongly affected by their time 
of first arrival in the United States. After about 1845 new arrivals such 


"Leon E. Truesdell, The Canadian Born in the United States, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1943; and Brinley Thomas, Migration and Economic Growth, University Press, Cambridge, 1954. 

“According to Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the Censuses of 1870 and 1880, “Viewed in 
respect of their industrial occupations, the foreigners among us may be divided as those who are where 
they are, because they are doing what they are doing; and those who are doing what they are doing, 
because they are where they аге. In the former case, occupation has determined location; in the latter, 
location has determined occupation. In either case, the location being given, we have a clue to the 
occupation." "Our Foreign Population, Il, What they are doing," The Advance, VIII (No. 379): 261, 
December 10, 1874. 
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as the Germans and Scandinavians were attracted by homesteading oppor- 
tunities in the Middle West, although some immigrant groups such as the 
Irish and Russians preferred to remain in the eastern cities. The later ar- 
rivals found little opportunity for homesteading, but came at a time of 
expanding employment in the mines and in the cities of the East. Ac- 
cording to one account, 

The immigrants of the later period of migration found the free land already occu- 
pied by the Germans and Scandinavians. They arrived in a period of rapid indus- 
trial development and found opportunities for work in the factories and mines. The 
Poles, the Slovaks, the Hungarians, and the Slovenes became coal miners in Penn- 
sylvania and steel mill workers in Pennsylvania and Ohio. The Russian Jews settled 
in New York City, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, where they found employment in 
clothing factories or as merchants. The Italians also remained in cities and in the in- 
dustrial areas of the Northern and Eastern states. The Greeks became fruit mer- 
chants and restaurant keepers in all of the Northern cities. Even the immigrants 
from Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, and the Scandinavian countries who arrived 
after 1900 found employment more readily in the industrial East than in the agricul- 
tural West." 


The identification of a particular foreign stock with a certain occupation 
or industry, however, can be a sort of stereotype that conceals more than 
it reveals. Quite detailed information is needed to describe the full occu- 
pational distribution of any group; and for years since 1900 there has 
been little detailed information about the occupational distributions of the 
national origin groups within the United States. As an incidental result 
of wartime measures, however, the occupational characteristics of one for- 
eign-origin group were discovered. This was the Japanese population of 
the western States. Under the relocation program almost the entire popu- 
lation of Japanese ancestry was interned in the spring of 1942. Since 
both alien and citizen Japanese were removed in a body and within a short 
period of time their occupational distribution was revealed. Of special 
interest is their distribution within agriculture in California. 


Although the Japanese operated only 3.9 percent of all farms in the State and har- 
vested 2.7 percent of all cropland harvested, they produced: 

Ninety percent or more of the following crops: Snap beans for marketing; celery, 
spring and summer; peppers, strawberries. 

Fifty to ninety percent of the following: Artichokes; snap beans for canning; cauli- 
flower; celery, fall and winter; cucumbers; fall peas; spinach; tomatoes. 

Twenty-five to fifty percent of the following: Asparagus, cabbage, cantaloupes, car- 
rots, lettuce, onions, watermelons.'^ 


The degree of specialization of the Japanese cannot be assumed to be 
typical, for their socio-economic situation on the West Coast may have led 
them to an exceptional specialization within agriculture; but they give 
striking evidence of how the labor force of the United States is a mosaic 


э 1930 Census, Age of the Foreign-Born White Population by Country of Birth, p. 22. 
19 U.S. Congress, House, Select Committee Investigating National Defense Migration (Tolan Com- 


mittee), 77th Congress, 2d session, 4th Interim Report, pp. 117-118. 
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of intermingled peoples of which some, if not all, have their own distinc- 
tive patterns of distribution. The Japanese case suggests that there may 
in fact be many such partial divisions of labor between native and foreign 
born and between different national-origin groups, to an extent that is not 
generally known or suspected. 


C. Census Data on the Occupational Distribution 
of the Foreign Stock 


Census data on the occupational distribution of the foreign stock pro- 
vide information on some of the questions raised above, especially on 
those concerning the occupational characteristics of the foreign stock and 
changes in their position on the labor market since the decrease of immi- 
gration. Information on the distribution of occupations according to na- 


tivity groups was first reported in the 1870 Census, and the occupations of 


the foreign stock were reported with varying detail in the immediately suc- 
ceeding censuses up to and including that of 1900. This earlier material 
is analyzed in the chapters that follow, together with the more recent data 
for 1910, 1920, and 1950. Brief descriptions of the material used in 
later chapters are given below. 

1870 Census (Vol. I, table XXIX, pp. 704-715). The distribution of 
employed persons according to nativity and occupation was given for 13 
countries or areas of birth and 338 occupations. The classification by 
place of birth was as follows: 


United States Other north of Europe 
Germany Italy 

Ireland Other south of Europe 
England and Wales British America 
Scotland China and Japan 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark Other and unknown 
France 


The occupations were in four major occupational groups: agriculture; 


professional and personal service; trade and transportation; manufacturing, 
mechanical, and mining industries. Every employed person was assigned 
to a specific occupation in the census classification, for no miscellaneous 
or "other" occupational groupings were included. Males and females 
were not separated in the data. 

1880 Census (Vol. I, table XXXII, pp. 752-759). The distribution 
of employed persons according to nativity and occupation was given for 7 
countries or areas of birth and 265 occupations. Place of birth was classi- 
fied as follows: 


United States Sweden and Norway 
Ireland British America 
Germany Others 


Great Britain 


The same four major occupational groups as in 1870 were used. Em- 
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ployed persons were further subdivided according to sex, and the same 
list of occupations was used for both sexes. Miscellaneous or "other" 
categories were included in the list of occupations. 

1890 Census (Compendium, Part ПІ, table 78, рр. 452-459). Em- 
ployed persons 10 years of age and over were classified according to sex, 
occupation, and the following color, nativity, and parentage groups: 

Native white, native parents 
Native white, foreign parents 
Foreign white 

Colored (including Negro) 
Persons of Negro descent 


А revised grouping of occupations by major groups was used, as follows: 


Agriculture, fisheries, and mining 
Professional service 

Domestic and personal service 

Trade and transportation 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 


The list of occupations contained 218 items, including miscellaneous 
categories. 

The employed foreign born were further divided according to 9 coun- 
tries or areas of birth (ibid., table 90, pp. 532-539). These were: 


Germany Denmark 
Ireland France 

Great Britain Italy 

Canada Other countries 


Sweden and Norway 


The Canadians were subdivided into the Canadian French and the Canadian 
English. The same classification into 218 occupations was used for the 
foreign born; and the numbers of males and females in each occupation 
were separately reported. 

1900 Census (Special Reports: Occupations, table 2, pp. 10-13). 
Employed persons 10 years of age and over were classified according to 
sex, occupation, and the following nativity, parentage, and color groups: 


Native born Native white, foreign parents 
Foreign born Foreign white 
Native white, native parents Colored 


The same 5 major occupation groups as in 1890 were used but the num- 
ber of occupations was reduced to 140, miscellaneous categories included. 
No occupational distributions were published for separate countries of 
origin. 2 

Immigration Commission Report (Vol. 1, tables А and B, pp. 821—838; 
also issued as S. Doc. 747, 6181 Congress, 3d session). In its study of 
differences in the occupations of the first and second immigrant genera- 
tions the Immigration Commission utilized previously unpublished data 
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from the 1900 Census. The following explanation is given in the Com- 
mission Report: 


The purpose of this report is to show the difference between the first and second 
generations of immigrants as regards the occupations in which they engage. The 
term "first generation," as here used, is applied to those who are themselves immi- 
grants—that is, were born in foreign countries. The term “second generation," is 
applied to those who are the native children of immigrants—that is, were born in this 
country of parents who were born abroad. The report is based upon original and un- 
published data in possession of the Bureau of the Census. 

The tables presented give the number of breadwinners ten years of age or over in 
each generation, classified by occupation. The term "breadwinner" is here used to 
include everyone who is engaged in any gainful occupation. It includes the banker, 
therefore, as well as thé bootblack. The figures are shown separately for each foreign 
nationality which can be distinguished upon the basis of census returns, the classifica- 
tion by nationality being a classification according to the country in which the parents 
were born. Thus an Italian, as the term is here used, means a person whose parents 
were born either both in Italy, or one in Italy and the other in the United States. An 
Italian immigrant is classed as an Italian of the first generation, and it is probable that 
he, like his parents, was born in Italy, although he may have been born in some 
other foreign country. An Italian of the second generation means a person born in 
the United States whose parents, one or both, were immigrants born in Italy." 


The classification by country of origin in the Commission Report thus 
differs from that of earlier censuses in that the foreign born were not 
classified according to their own birthplace but rather that of their parents. 
A further divergence of the Commission Report data from that of previous 
censuses was that it was limited to the white population; but the number of 
nonwhite persons from the principal countries of origin was undoubtedly 
small. 

The statistical tables published by the Immigration Commission classify 
the white breadwinners of foreign parentage by sex, first or second genera- 
tion, country of origin, and occupation. The following are the country of 
origin categories in the material: 


Austrian French 
Bohemian German 
Canadian, English Hungarian 
Canadian, French Irish 
Danish Italian 
English and Welsh Norwegian 


"Immigration Commission Report, Vol. 1, p. 777. Тһе Report does not state the precise composi- 
tion of the data that are used; and comparison with parallel information in the 1900 Census (Special 
Report: Occupations, table 38, “Total males 10 years of age and over engaged in gainful occupations,” 
elc.) does not reveal the relation of the Commission Report data to the published census data. The 
tables given in the Report are for whites only, and in this respect differ from the corresponding tables 
in the 1900 Census volume on occupations. In both sources the foreign born (or first generation) are 
classified by country of origin, not according to their place of birth but rather birthplace of their par- 
ents. It is not definitely stated in the Report whether persons of mixed foreign parentage (i.e., with 
both parents foreign born but from different countries) were excluded, as they were in the 1900 Census 
data on country of origin; nor is it indicated whether the Commission’s material is for continental 
United States only or includes Alaska, Hawaii, and military and naval stations abroad. 
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Polish "Swedish 
Russian Swiss 
Scotch 


Occupations were grouped into the five major occupational groups of the 
1900 Census. Only an abbreviated list of occupations was used. For 
males the professional service group was not subdivided, and only 36 oc- 
cupations were given in all, including several miscellaneous and composite 
categories. For females a somewhat different list of occupations was used, 
containing 43 items in addition to the 5 major occupational groups. 

1910 Census (1940 Census, Comparative Occupation Statistics for the 
United States, 1870 to 1940, by Alba M. Edwards; Appendix B. Hitherto 
Unpublished Thirteenth (1910) Census Occupation Statistics). This gave 
the distribution of gainful workers 10 years of age and over by major oc- 
cupational group and 428 occupational categories, subdivided by sex, color 
or race, nativity (native born, foreign born), and parentage (native parent- 
age, foreign or mixed parentage). 

The number of major occupational groups was increased to nine in 
1910, as follows: 


Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 
Extraction of minerals 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 
Transportation 

Trade 

Public service (not elsewhere classified) 
Professional service 

Domestic and personal service 

Clerical occupations 


A revised classification of occupations was introduced in the 1910 Cen- 
sus. This departed from the primarily industrial basis of the preceding 
classifications, and although retaining an industrial framework distinguished 
different classes of workers within industries. 

Occupational data by country of origin were tabulated but not com- 
pleted and published.'” 

Further information on the occupational distribution of the foreign 
stock in 1910 can be found in Volume IV of the 1910 Census of Popula- 
tion (Occupational Statistics), where table VI gives the distribution of em- 
ployed persons 10 years of age and over by sex, color or race, nativity, 
and parentage, and by specified occupations in each industry. This more 
detailed occupational and industrial information has been used here only 
for subdivision of certain occupational categories within the Edwards 
material. 


1920 Census (Population, Vol. IV, Occupations, table 5, pp. 342- 


1 The distribution of Canadian-born workers by broad socio-economic group is given in Leon E. 
Truesdell, The Canadian Born in the United States, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1943, Chapter 12. 
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359). Employed persons 10 years of age and over were classified by sex, 
occupation, and the following nativity and parentage groups within the 
white population: 

Native white, native parentage 


Native white, foreign or mixed parentage 
Foreign-born white 


Parallel occupational data were given for several nonwhite races. Occupa- 
tional distributions were not given for the separate countries of origin. 

Employed persons were classified into 572 occupational categories, 
including miscellaneous or "other" categories, but not including almost 
100 subgroups that were further subdivided into more specific categories. 
The major occupational groups were the same as listed above for 1910; 
and the occupational classification conformed quite closely to that of the 
preceding census. 

1930 Census (Population, Vol. IV, Occupations, table 13, pp. 25-34). 
This gives the distribution of gainful workers 10 years of age and over by 
sex, color, or race, nativity, and occupation, but not by parentage or coun- 
try of origin. Not used here. 

1950 Census (Appendix tables A-2a and A-2b). The information on 
the occupational distribution of the foreign stock in 1950 is from a special 
tabulation of a 314-percent sample of the enumerated population. The oc- 
cupational data are for the white population only, and are subdivided ac- 
cording lo sex, nativity, parentage, and country or area of origin. The 
following are the countries or areas of origin separately reported in the 
material: 


England and Wales Yugoslavia 
Scotland U. S; S. В. 
Ireland Lithuania 
Norway Finland 

Sweden Rumania 
Denmark Greece 
Netherlands Italy 
Switzerland Other Europe 
France Asia 

Germany Canada— French 
Poland Canada—Other 
Czechoslovakia Mexico 

Austria All other 
Hungary Country not reported 


Тһе data give the occupational distribution of the experienced civilian 
labor force, as defined for the 1950 Census. Both employed and unem- 
ployed persons 14 years of age and over are included. For employed per- 
sons included within the experienced civilian labor force, the reported 
occupation is that in which engaged during the census week or, if more 
than one job was held at the time, the occupation in which engaged for the 
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greatest number of hours during that week. For unemployed persons the 
reported occupation refers to the last position held. 

The detailed occupational classification used in the 1950 Census, con- 
taining 469 items, is condensed to an abbreviated list of 84 occupational 
calegories;'? and these are further grouped into the following 11 major oc- 
cupational groups: 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

š `e workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 


D. Notes on Later Chapters 


The preceding section shows that the occupational data for the foreign 
stock are by no means a continuous series from 1870 to 1950. In addi- 
tion to gaps in the series at several censuses and changes in the nativity, 
parentage, and country of origin classification, there are large discontinu- 
ities in the occupational data from one census to another, The number of 
occupations and major occupational groups changes from census to census; 
and, as Edwards pointed out in his work on comparative occuptional 
statistics,'^ not only the classification but also the occupations themselves 
have changed since 1870. New occupations and industries have arisen, 
older occupations and industries have declined or disappeared, occupa- 
tional terminology has changed in some instances, and in others the occu- 
pational terms have remained but the work content of the occupation has 
shifted. Increases or decreases from census to census in the number of 
occupational categories make it difficult if not impossible in many instances 
to trace the trend of employment in particular occupations; and, though less 
apparent, there are also changes of census practice with respect to occupa- 
tional classification that have the same effect. Comparison over time is 
also impeded by the change of the classification of occupations from a pre- 
dominantly industrial basis in 1870 to 1900 inclusive to a more fully oc- 
cupational basis thereafter. 

For these reasons direct comparison of occupational distributions from 
one census to another is made only to a limited extent in the chapters that 
follow. For 1900 and preceding years adjustments are made for changes 


'* See Appendix D. Ч 
1+ 1940 Census, Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, by Alba M. 


Edwards, especially pp. 87-89. 
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in the composition of the major occupational groups, but there is no at- 
tempt to estimate and adjust for changes in the classification of workers 
by specific occupations. For 1900 and earlier years, therefore, compar- 
isons from one census to another are more in terms of major occupational 
groups than for specific occupations; and, because of the irregularity of 
the data from census to census and the predominantly industrial classifi- 
cation, it has seemed sufficient to review rather briefly the occupational 
data for these earlier years in order to provide background data for the 
more recent material. Somewhat detailed summaries are given at the end 
of each chapter (Chapters 5 to 8, inclusive) for those not interested in the 
more extensive analysis of the data. Fortunately, the occupational data 
from 1910 onward constitute a more uniform series, and permit classifi- 
cation of workers according to their position or occupational status. The 
1910 and 1920 occupational data are accordingly regrouped to conform 
to the abbreviated occupational classification available for 1950, with some 
adjustment for changes in classification procedure, in order to show 
changes in the position of workers of foreign stock between those years 
and 1950. The 1910 and 1920 data are especially significant for this 
purpose since they give the occupational distribution of the foreign stock 
during the high tide of immigration and, later, near the beginning of the 
period of reduced immigration that extends up to the present time. 

Within a given census comparisons of occupational distributions are 
readily made between the immigrant generation and the following gener- 
ation, or between one national origin group and another. For such 
comparisons it has been considered desirable to keep as much detail of 
occupational classification as possible in order to reveal particular concen- 
trations of the foreign stock that might be concealed within broader 
occupational groupings.'? To include minor occupations that have only 
a small number of workers, however, would give more erratic and perhaps 
statistically meaningless fluctuations in the proportion of foreign-origin 
workers. As a rule, therefore, only occupations containing 2,000 ! or 
more workers (both native and foreign-origin workers) have been included 
in the analyses of occupational distributions that follow. For the same 
reason the smallest national origin groups have been omitted in some in- 
stances in the analysis of occupation and country of origin. 

The distribution of the foreign stock by specific occupations is stated 
in the following chapters, as was the geographical distribution of the 
foreign stock (Chapter 3), in terms of the "relative concentration" rather 
than the number of workers of foreign origin in a given category. The 
relative concentration of workers of foreign stock in a given occupation 
is obtained by computing the proportion of persons of foreign stock among 


!5 For this reason also all miscellaneous or “other” occupational categories that are of unknown com- 


position have been excluded. 
'5 A few occupations containing less than 2,000 female workers were included. 
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all workers of the same sex in the given occupation, then stating this pro- 
portion as a percentage of the proportion of persons of that stoek among 
all employed persons of the same sex. Thus, for example, a relative 
concentration figure of 100 for foreign-born males among agricultural 
laborers would mean that the foreign-born males were found in the same 
proportion among male agricultural laborers as among all employed males, 
a relative concentration figure of 50 that the proportion among male agri- 
cultural laborers was half that among all employed males, еіс.'" As in 
the case of geographical distribution, the foreign stock is regarded as being 
most concentrated in those areas or occupations where it forms the largest 
proportion of all residents or workers, not where its numbers are greatest; 
and the relative basis of statement is used to permit comparison of the 
geographical or occupational distributions of foreign-origin groups that 
differ in size.'* 

It should be pointed out in advance, and is mentioned again in later 
chapters, that even with the omission of minor occupations the smaller 
immigrant stocks are necessarily represented by at most small numbers 
of workers in some occupations. In order to reveal the occupational dis- 
tribution of the immigrant stocks in as much detail as possible, however, 
relative concentration figures are presented for separate countries of origin 
and for all occupations containing 2,000 or more white male or female 
workers. Individual figures, therefore, are to be interpreted with caution. 
For all censuses but 1950 the occupational data are obtained by a full 
enumeration, The 1950 occupational data used in the following chapters 
are derived from a sample of the experienced civilian labor force, and are 
therefore subject to sampling variability, The extent of such variability is 
considered in Appendix E. 

A final note concerns the use of the white labor force rather than the 
total labor force as the basis of analysis. Beginning with 1890, the pro- 
portion of workers of foreign birth or parentage in each occupation is 
expressed relative to the number of white workers rather than the total 
number of workers in that occupation. Called for by later census data 
that give occupational data for the foreign white stock, the procedure is 
also desirable because of the quite different geographical and occupational 
distribution of the nonwhite population. The occupational distribution 
of the foreign stock relative to the white population is therefore preferred 
as an indicator of the occupational preferences and the dispersion of the 
foreign born and their children in the labor force. 


її For further explanation see Appendix C. ; f 
18 The statement of the occupational distribution of the foreign stock in terms of its proportion to 


all workers in each occupation is thought also to have the incidental advantage of reducing the disturb- 
ance of intercensal comparisons by changes in classification procedure. Such changes of procedure 
would affect the number of workers reported as belonging to a given occupation, but presumably 
would have less effect on the proportion of workers of foreign stock in the occupation. 


CHAPTER 5 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOREIGN BORN, 1870 


The 1870 Census, as described in the preceding chapter, gave occupa- 
tional data for the total foreign-born population and for certain countries 
or areas of birth. For five of the countries or areas the number of em- 
ployed persons was large enough for inclusion in the analysis of detailed 
occupational distribution below, these being Germany, Treland, England 
and Wales, Scandinavia (Sweden, Norway, and Denmark), and British 
America, Of the 338 items in the occupational classification, 192 remained 
for use below, after the elimination of composite categories and occupa- 
tions that contained fewer than 2,000 employed persons. 


A. Distribution by Major Occupational Group 


In table 18 is given the distribution by major occupational group of 
all employed persons, of the employed foreign born as a whole, and of the 
employed foreign born from each of the five countries or areas of birth. 
In 1870 agriculture engaged about 48 percent of the employed popula- 
tion, professional and personal service about 21 percent, trade and trans- 
portation slightly less than 10 percent, and manufacturing, mechanical, 
and mining industries the remaining 21 percent. 

The foreign born were unequally distributed among the four major 
occupational groups. They were only about one-fifth of the entire employed 
population in 1870, but made up over one-third of the labor force in the 
manufacturing, mechanical, and mining group of industries, about three- 
tenths of the labor force in professional and personal service, and were 
about as numerous proportionally in trade and transportation. In agri- 
culture, however, they were much underrepresented, contributing only a 
little over one-tenth of the persons engaged in agriculture. 

The distribution by major occupational group can be seen more readily 
from table 19, which shows the percentage of foreign born, of Germans, 
of Irish, etc., in the total labor force, in the agricultural labor force, and 
in the labor forces of the other major occupational groups. Persons of 
foreign birth, for example, made up 21.6 percent of the total employed 
population, were 10.5 percent of all persons employed in agriculture, 30.8 
percent of those in professional and personal service, and so on. Natives 
of Germany, who were 6.7 percent of the total labor force in 1870, made 
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TABLE 18.—ALL GAINFUL Workers AND FonEiGN-BonN WORKERS FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
By Mayor Occupation Group: 1870 


au m 
Maj ti T Germany | Ireland | and Norway, HS 
jor occupation group ga: [ге] x: 
workers Vales | and ^ | America 


Denmark 


836,418| 947,234| 301,795| 109,658] 189,318 
224,531| 138,425] 77,173] 50,480] 48,288 


12,505,923 
5,922,471 


All occupations. 


Agriculture, 
Professional and pers 
Services... 
Trade and transportation, 
Manufactures, mechanical and 
mining industries.............| 2,707,421 


191,212] 425,087] 49,905] 29,333] 48,014 


2,684,793 
112,435] 119,094| 32,086 | 9,564] 16,565 


1,191,238 


308,240| 264,628] 142,631] 20,281] 76,45. 


Source: 1870 Census, Vol. 1, Statistics of the Population of the United States, pp. 704—715. 


up 3.8 percent of those employed in agriculture, 9.4 percent of those em- 
ployed in trade and transportation, etc. 

The concentration of the foreign born in each major occupational group 
can also be seen from table 19. For example, the foreign born who were 
approximately one-fifth of all employed persons in 1870 were least con- 
centrated in agriculture, where they constituted only about one-tenth of 
the total labor force," and were most concentrated in manufacturing and 
allied industries, where they were over one-third of all workers. The data 
of table 19, however, are not in a form that lends itself to comparisons 
between one group of foreign born and another. Both the Germans and 
the Irish, for instance, can be seen to have been relatively more numerous 
in trade and transportation than in the total employed population (9.4 
percent vs. 6.7 percent for the Germans, 10.0 percent vs. 7.6 percent for 
the Irish), but it is not immediately apparent whether one was more con- 
centrated in that group of occupations than the other. To permit more 


TABLE 19.—Percent or FoREIGN Born AMONG GAINFUL Workers Fon SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
BY MAJOR Occupation Group: 1870 


nu 
Qu | foreign- | England | ever” | British 
Major occupation group gainful | born | Germany | Ireland | ала rdiet 
workers | gainful Wales | bennark 
Mund = 
All occupations, 100.0 21.6 6.7 7.6 ИЗ 0.9. 1.5 
Agriculture,...... 100,0 10.5 3.8 2.3 1.3 0.9 0.8 
Professional and personal services 100.0 30.8 тл 15.8 1.9 ld 1.8 
Trade and transportation... 100.0 27.6 n 10.0 2.7 0.8 1.4 
Manufactures, mechanical and 
industries... 99; 100.0 24.3 na 9.8 5.3 0.7 2.8 


Source: Derived from table 18. 


‘It is probable that the proportion of foreign born among persons employed in agriculture was ap- 
preciably lower than indicated by the 1870 Census data. The underenumeration believed to have 
occurred in that census was principally in the southern States which were more agricultural and con- 
tained fewer foreign born than the other States. Anderson and Davidson estimate there was an under- 
count of 425,000 persons engaged in agriculture (Occupational Trends in the United States, Stanford 


University Press, 1940, p. 13). 
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ready comparison, therefore, the percentage of persons of a given origin 
within each occupational group is next expressed relative to the percentage 
of persons of that origin in the total labor force. The ratios so obtained, 
showing the relative concentration of the foreign born by major occupa- 
tional group, are in table 20.2 

The fourfold grouping is more industrial than occupational, and is too 
broad to reveal much of the occupational distribution of the foreign born. 
The combination of professional and personal services especially gives a 
group that has little meaning. Nevertheless, comparison between the 
several countries of origin in table 20 reveals some differences in their 
occupational distributions. The Germans, English and Welsh, and the 
British Americans were most heavily concentrated in the manufacturing, 
mechanical, and mining group of industries, with the heaviest concentra- 
tion that of the English and Welsh who were more than twice as high a 
proportion of all persons employed in that occupational group as they were 
of the total labor force (relative concentration — 218). Natives of Ireland 
and of Scandinavia were most concentrated in the professional and per- 
sonal service group of occupations, where the Irish far exceeded all others. 
The lowest concentrations of all the foreign-born groups were in agricul- 
ture, except for the Scandinavians who had their lowest representation in 
the manufacturing, mechanical and mining group of occupations. The 
lowest representation in agriculture was that of the Irish, whose proportion 
there was less than one-third that in the total labor force (relative concen- 
tration = 31). The Scandinavians were the most agricultural. 

Inspection of the data indicates that the distribution of the Scandinavians 
conformed quite closely to that total labor force, and the distribution of 
the Irish diverged most widely. This is confirmed by the average devia- 
tions * of the relative concentration figures in table 20, as follows: 


Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
British America 


*An occupation that contained the same proportion of German-born workers as did the total labor 
force would have a relative concentration figure for Germans of 100. If the proportion of German- 
born workers in the occupation was half that for the total labor force, the relative concentration figure 
would be 50; if the proportion was twice as great the relative concentration figure would be 200, ete. 
The procedure used in computing the relative concentration of the foreign born by occupation is the 
same as in the computation of the relative concentration of the foreign stock by State, in Chapter 3. 
For comment on the interpretation of the relative concentration figure as applied to occupational data, 
see Chapter 4, section D, or Appendix C. 

* The deviation from 100. 
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Taste 20.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN GAINFUL WORKERS FROM SELECTED 
Countries, BY MAJOR Occupation Group: 1870 
[Proportion among gainful workers in all occupations combined = 100] 
ar Sweden, 

foreign- England d 

Major occupation group born | Germany | Ireland | апа | "ene ae 
gainful Wales 

workers Denmark 
Ваве proportion....... *=..... ннн percent... 21.6 6.7 7.6 2.4 0.9 1,5 
All occupations. 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Agriculture....... 48 57 31 54 97 54 
Professional and personal service: 142 106 209 T 124 118 
Trade and transportation......... 128 11 132 11 91 92 
Manufactures, mechanical and mining 159 170 129 218 86 186 


Source: Derived from table 19, with percentages carried to two more decimal places. 


B. Distribution by Detailed Occupation 


The 1870 Census used an occupational classification that was in fact 
partly industrial, that does not conform to present classifications, but 
that nevertheless gives quite detailed information on the distribution of 
the foreign born within the labor force. After elimination of the smallest 
occupational groups and of all composite and miscellaneous categories in 
the occupational classification, 9 specific occupations remain within agri- 
culture, 35 in professional and personal service, 51 in trade and transpor- 
tation, and 97 in the manufacturing group of industries. The relative 
concentration of the foreign born and of each of 5 national origin groups 
in these 192 occupations is recorded in table 21. Observations on the 
occupational distribution of the entire foreign-born population are sum- 
marized below. 

Within agriculture the foreign born had an above average concentration 
in several agricultural specialties, dairying, gardening and nursery work, 
and stock-herding, for which they may have been specially fitted by pre- 
viously acquired skill or experience. They were underrepresented in the 
other agricultural employments, including the numerically largest occupa- 
tional groups—laborers, farmers, and planters. The very low relative 
concentration among turpentine laborers (relative concentration — 1) is no 
doubt because of the localization of this form of employment in an area 
where the foreign-born population was small. 

The second major occupational group, professional and personal serv- 
ices, included such diverse occupations as launderers and lawyers, dentists 
and domestic servants, but the detailed occupational classification permits 
separation of the dozen or more professions included within the group. 
Among the professions, as traditionally defined, those of actors, architects, 
artists, musicians, and teachers of music contained above average concen- 
trations of the foreign born. Among clergymen, dentists, civil engineers, 
journalists, lawyers, physicians and surgeons, and teachers, however, the 
number of foreign born was relatively small. The separation between pro- 
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TABLE 21.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN GAINFUL WORKERS FROM SELECTED 


CouxrRiES, FoR Principat Occupations: 1870 


[Proportion among gainful workers in all occupations = 100] 
ESR ы, 
Ger- | Ire- | lend | Norvay, |British 
осше ац ока many | land | and and ` |Anerica 
sei ae oed Wales | Denmark 
workers 
Base proportion... .«« «e «ees ee percent, 2) mue 6.7] 7.6 2.4 0.9] 1,5 
ALL oocupations...................| 12,505,923 100 100 100 100 100| 100 
Agricultur 5,922,471 SE CM NCC n. RY 
Agricultural laborers. 2,885,996 ES 320 20 27 79 
Dairymen and dairywonen 3,550 224 336 128 106 109 
Farm and plantation overseers 3,609 27 20 22 30 Vie 
Farmers and planters... 2,977,711 Са 80 39 76 16 
Gardeners and nurserymen... 31,435 259 298 213 313 65 
Stock-drovers. 3,181 64 89 49 64 22 
Stock-herders, 5,590 188 40 36 104 101 
Stock-raisers,. kiss 6,588 89 49 p 112 p 
Turpentine laborers. 2,117 1 1 1 2 А У 
2,684,793 А e a mee РТ 
2,053 163 nm 64 472 tel 442 
2,017 155 193 47 298 107| ше 
2,948 EA 213 36 247 s4| 208 
2,266 75 64 56 159 15 55 
23,935 146 301 23 66 32 96 
12,785 191) 156 224 185 217] 180 
43,874 86 9% 52 148 51 73 
6,138 60 50 42 126 15 86 
Clerks in government offices... 8,672 62 58 58 89 32 49 
Clerks in hotels and restaurant: 5,243 68 Л 53 80 36] 104 
Dentista....... 7,839 32 28 10 6l 13 89 
аро Servins eene 9757734 117 66 198 53 132| 100 
Gyees of government. 139 102 222 109 52 75 
Employees of hotels and 23,438 155 137| 212 89 96 86 
4,703 73 61 47 182 A 59 
17,586 153 116 246 101 s| 221 
26,394 122 172 96 in 44 96 
5,286 тт 89 43 143 43 7 
Laborers (not specified) 1,031,666 193 140 293 88 171] 163 
Land-surveyors..... 2,61 56 50 42 104 34 69 
Leunderers and laundresses 60,06 153 68 250 а 32 36 
yere, I 26 19 24 45 9 42 
livery-stable keo 8,504 т 75 85 89 43 98 
8,17 105 75 147 133 3, 59 
6,519 2% 551 т 1% 88 67 
e Army and Navy (0. S.) pé E 8 12 ОЎ 5 ` 
ачу (U. S. 43 72 62 55 49 
Officials of companies (not specified). 3,410 т 6 75 103 43 48 
Officials of government, 44,743 65 60 15 80 30 44 
Physicians and surgeons, 62,383 48 57 19 65 15 84 
Restaurant keepers... 35,185 278 505 158 146 10| ne 
Soldiers (U. 8. Army) 222 203 297 185 88] n8 
37 38 27 42 18 60 
109] 1% 23 148 46 87 
#1 168 52 55 11 E: 
. 74 62 5: 88 
Bankers & brokers of money & stoci : т 96 32 m i 46 
Вагуверегв, . 10362 226 365| 168 128 m 102 
ові z d 52] 125 61 70 10 
Bookkeepers and accountants in stores... aum 99| 308 65| ae z 94 
analmen,...,,. Я 81 60 1⁄4 A 3 55 
Clerks in stores Я 222,504, 85 13 57 99 РА a 
7,103 36 42 17 61 p 28 
7,37. 62 28 66 145 17 68 
7,262 67 72 40 134 42 тт 
Draymen, hackmen, teansters, etc, 120,756 M4 i| 1% 90 43| мз 
Employees, trading & transportation c. 4,152 93 80 84 86 230 148 
Employees of express companies, 8,554 1% 97 130 104 54 102 
Employees of insurance companies, 11,611 56 80 23 85 17 72 
Employees of railroad companies.. 1545027 179 7| 32 104 291] 122 
Employees of street railroad companies, 5,103 147 169 197 102 29 85 
Employees of telegraph companies, 8,316 41 18 36 82 29 126 
17,362 172 198| 168 109 27 52 
14,882 176 imi 29 128 135 95 
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TABLE 21.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN GAINFUL WORKERS FROM SELECTED 
Countries, For PRINCIPAL Occupations: 1870—Cont. 


[Proportion among gainful workers in all occupations = 100] 


An 


Eng- | Sweden, 
All foreign- Ж 
7 n Ger- | Ire- | land | Norway, [British 
Occupation gainful | born [IE asa Eb рава 
workers |gainful iei Раа 
workers 
Trade and transportation--Cont, 

Millmen and milkwomen... 3,728 212 4 23 
Newspaper criers and carriers 2,002 132 213 
Officiale of banks 2,738 28 31 29 
Peddlers. 16,975 270 423 82 
Pilots 3,649 55 33 76 
Porters in stores and warehouses. 16,631 228 260 48 
Sadlordesccescssseates 56,663 i 59 193 
Salesmen and saleswomen,... 14,203 94 102 86 
Shippers and freighters. 3,567 75 47 117 
Steamboat men and women. 7,975 8 55 79 
Toll-gate and bridge keepers. 2,253 80 60 6l 
Traders and dealers (not specified) 100,406 120 165 65 
Books and stationery 3,392 133 143 56 
Boots and shoes 7,019 139 229 56 
Cabinetware.. E 4,087 151 2⁄6 100 
Cigars and tobacco.. 8,234 192 427 a 
Clothing... ve 7,595 255 565 50 
Coal and wood. ss eese 2,493. 145 162 103 
Drugs nnd medicines, 17,369 82 126 72 
Dry goods 39,790 100 n 40 
Gold and 6,402 151 253 84 
Groceries, . 74,410 175 270 61 
Hats and caps es 3,375 140 232 E 
Iron, tin, and copper wares 9,003 87 132 
Leather, hides, and skins 2,261 147 286 50 
Liquors and wines. 11,718 283 341 57 
Live stoek,.... 7,723 78 101 70 
Lumber, 9,440 52 53 110 
Produce, 11,809 103 134 87 
Provisions, 7,528. 89 306 45 
Real estate 8,933 80 89 5 
Sewing machines 3,152 39 42 63 

Manufactures, mechnical and mining 
industries, «eee eee eee eee] 2,707,421 ... ae mm 
Agricultural implement makers 3,811 118 82 189 
Apprentices (not specified) 15,302 63 7 75 
Bakers.. 27,680 276 587 90 
Basket makers. 3,297 176 42h 62 
Blacksmiths, . 141,774 in 148 173 
Bleachers, dyers, and scourers. x: 4,901 273 215 53 
Blind, door, and sash makers, ae 5,155 13 179 206 
Boat makers... 2,101 7 65 135 
Bookbinders and 9,104 134 155 87 
Boot and shoe makers, 17,127 170 247 213 
Box-factory operatives 6,080 137 226 94 
Brass founders and workers, 4,694 216 145 98 
Brewers and maltaters. 11,246 351 901 5% 
Brick and tile makers. 26,070 192 192 575 
Broom and brush makers. 5,816 142 192 116 
Builders and contractors (not spec. 7,511 156 96 127 
Butchers... 44,354 218 446 75 
Cabinet makers, 42,835 189 412 131 
Car makers 2,228 98 110 83 
Carpentera 344,596 107 129 217 
Carpet makers....... 15,669 21 165 153 
Carriage and wagon makers. 42,464 183 152 
Charcoal and lime burners. 3,834 166 119 210 
Cheese makers 3,534 54 48 131 
Cigar makers. 28,286 236 491 42 
Clerks & bookkeepers (in mfg. estab. 5,861 68 83 48 
Confectioners, re 8,219 218 397 92 
41,789 176 320 154 
2,122 245 292 134 
Cotton-mill operatives. 111,606 166 16 454 
Qurriers, tanners, & finishers, leather. 28,702 172 180 205 
Daguerreotypists and photographers. 7,558 75 81 1⁄4 
Distillers and rectifiers........ 2,874 203 360 53 
Employees, mfg. estab. (not specified). 20,242 176 186 151 
Engineers and firemen. 34,233 134 92 126 
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Born GAINFUL WORKERS FROM SELECTED 
CouNrRIES, For Principat Occupations: 1870— Cont. 


[Proportion among gainful workers in all occupations — 100] 


TABLE 2 


A Eng- | Sweden, 
5 г British 
оаа gita pa S сө em 
Mens Wales | Denmark 
Manufactures, mechnical and min- 
ing industries—Cont. 
Engravers............... 4,22( 72 426 49 77 
Fishermen and oysternen, 27,106 43 68 м5] 363 
Gas-works employees. 2,086 517 240 49 73 
Glass-vorks operatives. 9,518 110 180 30 49 
Glove makers. 2,329) 18 251 10 42 
Gold and silver workers, 18,508 73 254 1⁄7 85 
Gun- and lock-smiths.. 8,184 7 229 68 5 
Harness and saddle makers... 32,817 70 102 56| 1⁄4 
Hat and cap makers...... 12,625 181 470 15 46 
Iron & steel works 4 shops operatives, 22,141 225 351 п 87 
Iron-foundry operatives. 34,245 263 266 62] мз 
Iron-furnace operativei 7,452 315 340 22 54 
Iron and steel rolling-mill operative: 17,249 264 653 E 53 
Knitting- and hosiery-mill operatives. 3,653 141 627 3| 101 
lumbermen and raftsmen, 17,752 61 229 710 
54,755 117 392 63] 132 
42,877 56 212 40 78 
25,831 319 274 soj 196 
Masons, brick and stone. . 89,70 199 207 89] 10 
Mechanics (not specified). 16,514. 90 195 38 106 
Mill cu factory PEETA Get specs). 41,619 122 180 94 254 
Miller: . 41,582 28 143 36 69 
Minera; drei « 92,084 123 130 2 17 
Miners,....... . 152,107 198 787 116 108 
Officials of manufacturing copanios.... 2,144 46 284 16 55 
Oil-vell operators and laborers, . 3,803 58 104 9| 36 
Painters and varnishers, D 85,123 68 204 121] 109 
Рарегһапдегв.. S 2,490 79 301 78 88 
Paper-nill оре: Y 12,469 246 167 49| 229 
Pattern makers . 3,970 70 356 87| 125 I 
Piano forte make . 2,535 64 134 203| 104 
. 23,577 170 181 92| 102 | 
Б 11,143 269 326 35| i07 
5,060 69 КА 36 48 | 
39,860 95 172 35| 133 | 
. 3,738 381 635 6| 15 
. 13,589 392 384 10| 22 
. 2,750 232 291 21 91 
Rope and cordage makers К 2,675 204 187 m ва 
Rubber-factory operativi i 3,886 264 110 15| 360 
2,309 96 199 563 226 
47,298 50 el 284| 684 
6,939 < 64 25 199 
3,881 252 203 n 75 
3,042 204 97 18| 213 
3,788 18 43 79| 45 
15,900 98 142 180 445 p 
3,068 134 126 т 325 
4,080 180 112 14 86 
3,256 95 550 14 т 
6,958 362 436 34| 132 
4,172 135 461 92] 130 
2,029 54 59 En 59 
161,820 47 123 138] 14 
30,524. 75 138 58] 14 
5,351 138 469 24| 427 
11,985 33 6 13 
5,736 101 226 197 110 
20,942 a 83 35 167 
8,338 E 50 121| 582 
7,947 75 181 133| 127 
Moolen-mi1l operatives. 58,836 2% 465 14| 357 


Source: 1870 Census, Vol. 1, Statistics of the Population of the United States, pp. 704—715. 
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fessions with large numbers and those with small numbers of foreign born 
was therefore quite clear-cut between the artistic and the so-called learned 
professions. 

At the opposite extreme of the occupational status scale there were mod- 
erate to heavy concentrations of the foreign born among domestic servants, 
hostlers, laborers (not specified), launderers, and messengers, which were 
for the most part large occupational groups. The low representation of 
the foreign born in clerical positions was presumably because of language 
handicap. 

In addition to the low representation in the learned professions and the 
concentration in the least skilled occupations, further evidence of the gen- 
erally lower occupational status of the foreign born is given by comparison 
of certain related employments. Within government service, for example, 
there were relatively few officials of foreign birth but relatively many em- 
ployees of unspecified but lower position. Similarly, the foreign born had 
relatively few Army and Navy officers but were numerous in the lower 
ranks. A parallel observation can be made in the case of livery-stable 
keepers and hostlers. 

Among the observations to be made within the professional and personal 
services is that there was some concentration of the foreign born in indi- 
vidual enterprises such as barbering and hairdressing, boarding and lodg- 
ing houses, hotels and restaurants. 

Within trade and transportation the basis of classification becomes more 
strongly industrial, but occupational specializations of the foreign born and 
some evidence of status differences appear. Excepting traders and deal- 
ers, the heaviest concentrations of the foreign born were among barkeep- 
ers, railroad employees, hucksters, laborers, milkmen, peddlers, and porters, 
for the most part unskilled workers. Other relatively unskilled em- 
ployments containing considerable proportions of foreign born were those 
of draymen, hackmen and teamsters, and newspaper criers and carriers. 
Higher status occupations within trade and transportation are represented 
by agents, bankers and bank employees, and pilots, all of which contained 
less than average proportions of foreign born. An underrepresentation of 
the foreign born was also found in clerical work and in other occupations 
where a good knowledge of the English language may have been required, 
such as employment with insurance and telegraph companies. 

The low employment of the foreign born in a group of occupations con- 
taining boatmen and watermen, canalmen, steamboat men, and toll-gate 
and bridge keepers does not appear to fit into any observed pattern. Per- 
haps these were stationary or declining fields of employment in 1870 that 
provided few job opportunities for the newcomers, 

The numerous group of traders and dealers contained considerable con- 
centrations of the foreign born, evidently reflecting the many small enter- 
prises established by the immigrants. The commodities especially favored 
by the foreign-born traders and dealers were, in descending order, liquors 
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and wines, clothing, tobacco, and groceries. Trading and dealing in certain 
other commodities, in contrast, were more firmly in the hands of the na- 
tive born, most notably sewing machines, lumber, real estate, drugs, and 
medicines, It is not known whether higher capital requirements, licensing 
restrictions in some states, or other reasons were involved. 

The manufacturing, mechanical, and mining group of industries con- 
tained the greatest concentration of the foreign born. Of the large number 
of specific occupations included within this group, the highest proportion 
of foreign born was among brewers and maltsters (relative concentra- 
lion — 351). High proportions were also found among miners (288), 
bakers (276), bleachers, dyers and scourers (273), gas-works employees 
(264), piano forte makers (260), quarrymen (258), and in many other 
occupations. 

Only few of the specific occupations within the manufacturing group of 
industries contained a less than average proportion of foreign born, and 
these were for the most part occupations with only small numbers of work- 
ers. Occupations with particularly low proportions of foreign born were 
apprentices, cheese makers, clerks and bookkeepers, daguerrotypists and 
photographers, glove makers, millers, officials of manufacturing compan- 
ies, oil-well operators and laborers, straw-workers, and tobacco-factory op- 
eratives. In the case of the latter, the southern location of the tobacco in- 
dustry provides an explanation; and the lack of foreign born among company 
officials is in agreement with earlier observations. Otherwise, the occupa- 
tions with low proportions of foreign born fit into no apparent pattern of 
occupational distribution." 

The primarily industrial basis of classification largely conceals whatever 
characteristics of skill or occupational status the foreign born may have 
had. Categories such as print-works operators, steam-boiler makers, or 
brass founders and workers, for example, can include workers of very dif- 
ferent degrees of skill. Within the occupations as they are given, how- 
ever, there is no apparent concentration of the foreign born in the 
least skilled employments. There was, indeed, a high proportion of the 
foreign born in employments that presumably included many unskilled 
workers, such as those of copper workers, cotton mill operatives, gas- 
works operatives, iron and steel workers, miners, quarrymen, etc.; but the 
foreign born were also quite highly concentrated in various skilled trades. 
Examples of the latter are the butchers, cabinet makers, cigar makers, con- 
fectioners, engravers, gold and silver workers, gun and lock smiths, marble 


* Somewhat surprisingly, the foreign born were not strongly associated with the lumber industry or 
with road and street transportation in 1870, even though the component occupations were of a type 
that attracted large numbers of immigrant workers in other branches of industry. Among the occu- 
pations, with the relative concentration of the foreign born in each, were those of blacksmith (131), 
carriage and wagon maker (111), harness and saddle maker (116), lumberman and rafisman (109), 
sawmill operative (135). sawyer (78), shingle and lath maker (80), wheelwright (77), and wood- 


chopper (119). 
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and stone cutters, piano forte makers, plumbers and gasfitters, tailors, tool 
and cutlery makers, upholsterers, and others. While these were for the 
most part rather small occupational groups, the impression given by the 
distribution within the manufacturing group of industries is that of many 
highly skilled workers among the foreign born as well as large numbers 
in unskilled or only semiskilled employment. 

As noted before, the foreign born were underrepresented in clerical 
work and in official or managerial positions. Their concentration in the 
many occupations and industries not mentioned here can be seen by refer- 
ring to table 21. 


C. Country of Origin and Detailed Occupation 


Five countries or areas of birth were represented by 100,000 or more 
employed persons in the labor force in 1870. In table 21 is given 
the relative concentration of natives of each of these 5 countries or areas 
in the 192 principal occupations. The 5 occupational distributions are 
compared below by major occupational group, with summary of the dis- 
tribution for each country. 


Agriculture 

It has been seen that the foreign born avoided agriculture as a whole, 
that they were nevertheless well represented in several specialized employ- 
ments within agriculture (as dairymen, gardeners, nurserymen, and stock- 
herders), and that among the immigrant peoples the Irish were the least, 
and the Scandinavians by far the most, agricultural. Analysis by country 
of birth reveals that it was the Germans among the foreign born who were 
most concentrated in dairying, and that immigrants from other countries 
were also much more attracted to dairying than to agriculture as a whole. 
It was the English and Welsh who were most concentrated among garden- 
ers and nurserymen, with the Germans and Irish following. Stock-herding 
likewise showed national specializations: it had little attraction for the 
Germans, Irish, and British Americans, contained about the same propor- 
tion of English and Welsh and Scandinavians as did the total labor force 
(i.e., relative concentration about 100), and drew its large concentrations 
of foreign born from countries not included in table 21. The original 
census tables show that the large concentrations of foreign born in stock- 
herding were classified as of “other and unknown" country of birth." 

"These specialized trades within agriculture, however, were of quite 
minor importance in numbers of persons employed. By far the largest oc- 
cupational categories within agriculture were the laborers and farmers, of 
approximately equal numbers, and together making up 99 percent of all 
persons in agriculture. П is significant that relatively few of the foreign 
born from any of the countries of origin were farm laborers, and that na- 


5 [n the “other and unknown" nativity category were 1,537 of the 2.270 foreign-born stock-herders. 
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tives of all the countries were relatively more numerous in the farmer 
class than in the total agricultural population. In other words, the foreign 
born went into agriculture only to a limiled extent, and it was to in- 
dependent farming rather than to farm labor that they were more attracted. 


Professional and personal services 


The professions included within this mixed group are those of actor, 
architect, artist, clergyman, dentist, civil engineer, journalist, lawyers, mu- 
sician, physician and surgeon, teacher (not specified), and teacher of mu- 
sic. With these may be included several minor professions or semipro- 
fessional occupations such as surveyor, nurse, officer, and official. The 
foreign born, it was observed earlier, were quite highly concentrated within 
the artistic professions, but were poorly represented in the learned group 
of professions. 

Within the professions, persons of German birth were most concen- 
trated in the artistic employments, especially as musicians (relative con- 
centration — 551), artists (213), teachers of music (194), and architects 
(193). Relatively few had entered law (19), dentistry (28), teaching (38), 
medicine (57), and civil engineering (61). 

The Irish showed little success in entering either the artistic or learned 
professions. Only among nurses were they found in above average pro- 
portion (162). 

It was the English and Welsh who were best represented in the profes- 
sions, and particularly in the artistic professions. They were in very con- 
siderable numbers among actors (relative concentration — 472), architects 
(298), and artists (247), and were well represented among clergymen 
(148), civil engineers (182), journalists (143), musicians (174), and 
teachers of music (148). They were in small proportion in a number of 
the learned. professions, including teacher (42), lawyer (45), dentist (61), 
and physician (65). 

The Scandinavians were almost as limited as the Irish in their entrance 
into the professions. They were especially lacking in actors, lawyers and 
teachers, where language may have been a particular obstacle; and there 
were relatively very few dentists and physicians among them. It was only 
in architecture that they achieved proportional representation. 

The British Americans, or Canadians, diverged less than other foreign 
born from the distribution of the total employed population in the profes- 
sions. Their numbers were relatively lowest in law, civil engineering, 
and teaching. 

At the other extreme of the occupational status scale within the profes- 
sional and personal services were the unskilled to semiskilled occupations, 
represented by domestic servants, hostlers, laborers, launderers and laun- 
dresses, and messengers. The employees of hotels and restaurants may 
also belong in part in this group. Most concentrated in these occupations, 
which included over three-fourths of all persons in professional and per- 
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sonal services, were the Irish. Their highest concentration was among 
laborers (293), the numerically largest occupation in this group, and there 
were also large numbers of the Irish in the second largest occupation, that 
of domestic servant. Next most concentrated in the least skilled occupa- 
tions were the Scandinavians, followed by the British Americans. Rela- 
tively few of the English and Welsh were at this level of employment. 

There remains an intermediate range of occupations, within the profes- 
sional and personal services, which rank below the professions but above the 
unskilled or semiskilled occupations, as far as can be told by inspection. In- 
cluded within this range of occupations are, for example, the auctioneers, 
barbers and hairdressers, clerks in various types of establishment, employees 
whose position is not specified, restaurant keepers, and others. А number 
of national origin specializations within these occupations can be noted. 
The Germans were very heavily concentrated among restaurant keepers 
(relative concentration — 505), and to a lesser extent in allied groups— 
the hotel-keepers (172), boarding and lodging house keepers (156), and 
employees of hotels and restaurants (137). Other occupations that espe- 
cially attracted the German immigrants were those of barbers and hair- 
dressers (301), soldiers (203), and whitewashers (168). Within this 
middle range the lrish were most concentrated among soldiers (297), 
boarding and lodging house keepers (224), government employees (222) 
and employees of hotels and restaurants (212); the English and Welsh 
among boarding and lodging house keepers (185), soldiers (185), and res- 
taurant keepers (146); the Scandinavians and British Americans among 
boarding and lodging house keepers. 


Trade and transportation 

Within the trade and transportation grouping of occupations, the foreign 
born as a whole were found to be most numerous among the barkeepers 
and in the less skilled occupations, and to have had only limited entry 
into the clerical and higher ranking positions. Classification of the for- 
eign born by country of origin reveals certain specializations within the 
foreign-born population. It was the Germans especially who were the 
barkeepers, although all other national origin groups but the Scandina- 
vians were well represented in this employment. Among the less skilled 
occupations, taking the hucksters and peddlers, milkmen, draymen, hack- 
men and teamsters, porters, and the newspaper criers and carriers to rep- 
resent this class of work, one finds that it was the Germans and Irish who 
were present in largest proportion. The Germans were particularly con- 
centrated among the hucksters (relative concentration — 198), peddlers 
(423), milkmen (411), and newspaper criers (213); the Irish among the 
more manual workers, the draymen (196), laborers (219), and porters 
325). 
= the clerical positions and the higher ranking occupations (such as 
agents, bankers and brokers, insurance company and bank employees) in 
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which the foreign born found relatively little opportunity, it was the Eng- 
lish and Welsh who had the most success in obtaining employment. 

Several other national specializations within trade and transportation, 
exclusive of traders and dealers, can be noted. The English and Welsh 
were especially found in bookkeeping and accounting, and among com- 
mercial travellers, sailors, and toll-gate and bridge keepers. The Irish 
were in considerable numbers among canalmen and railroad workers. 
The Scandinavians were especially employed by railroads, and trading and 
transportation companies in general, and were by far the leading foreign- 
born group in the seafaring trades of pilot and sailor. The highest pro- 
portion of the British Americans in any occupation was among sailors, but 
their concentration here did not approach that of the Scandinavians. 

It was the German immigrants who were predominantly the traders and 
dealers among the foreign born, and secondarily the English and Welsh. 
The commodities in which the Germans were most specialized were cloth- 
ing (relative concentration = 565), cigars and tobacco (427), liquors and 
wines (341); and they were prominent in trade in many other commodi- 
ties. The only large concentration of the Irish traders and dealers was in 
liquors and wines (362). The English and Welsh led, in terms of relative 
concentration, only in books and stationery (230), drugs and medicines 
(145), real estate (125), and sewing machines (75). The only notable 
specialization of the Scandinavian traders and dealers was in gold and sil- 
ver ware and jewelry (171); and that of the British Americans was in lum- 
bering (110) where they led the other foreign born. 


Manufactures, mechanical, and mining industries 


A large number of specific occupations were included under manufac- 
tures and the allied industries. The distribution of the entire foreign-born 
population within this occupational group was described in a preceding 
section, and the distributions for the separate national origins within the 
foreign born population are shown in table 21. The number of specific 
occupations is large, so that the distribution within the manufacturing 
group of occupations cannot be considered in detail; and only the princi- 
pal specializations for each country of origin are noted here. 

Persons of German birth dominated the trade of brewing and malting 
(relative concentration = 901), and had the highest concentration of any 
immigrant group among distillers and rectifiers (360). They were also 
very strongly entrenched in the food industry, represented by bakers 
(587), butchers (446), and confectioners (397). They formed a large pro- 
portion of those employed in a number of specialized and skilled trades, 
including the basket-makers (424), cabinetmakers (412), cigar-makers 
(491), coopers (320), engravers (315), gun and lock smiths (382), piano 
forte makers (596), tailors (307), upholsterers (439), and wood turners 
and carvers (416). They were, in addition. very widely scattered through- 
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out the manufacturing group of occupations, being in low proportion only 
among workers in the textile industry and in a scattering of other types of 
work. 

The Irish were in largest proportion among gas-works employees (517); 
were relatively concentrated in various types of factory employment; and 
were in considerable numbers in heavy industry and certain manual types 
of work. Among their greater concentrations were those among bleachers, 
etc. (294), brass founders and workers (304), iron-foundry operatives 
(263), iron-furnace operatives (315), rolling mill operatives (264), marble 
and stone cutters (319), paper-mill operatives (246), plumbers and gas- 
fitters (269), print-work operatives (381), quarrymen (392), roofers and 
slaters (232), rubber-factory operatives (264), sewing-machine factory op- 
eralives (252), steam-boiler makers (362), and woolen-mill operatives 
(274). 

It was the English and Welsh who had the highest relative concentra- 
tion within the manufacturing group of occupations, where their specializa- 
lion was in the textile industry, in the iron and steel industry, in certain 
machine and manufacturing trades, and in various skilled employments. 
Within the textile and allied occupations they were in high proportion 
among bleachers, dyers, and scourers (519), carpet-makers (403), cotton- 
mill operatives (375), knitting and hosiery mill operatives (627), print- 
works operatives (635), silk-mill operatives (550), and woolen-mill opera- 
tives (465). The second group of trades where the English and Welsh 
were heavily concentrated included iron and steel works operatives (351), 
iron-furnace operatives (340). and rolling-mill operatives (653). The ma- 
chine and allied trades included engineers and firemen (309), machinists 
(392), steam-boiler makers (436), and steam-engine makers (461). Other 
occupations in which they were especially numerous were mining (787), 
pattern making (356), pottery making (471), and tool and cutlery making 
(469).* 

The Scandinavians, who were the least attracted to the manufacturing 
industries of any immigrant people, had few strong specializations within 
this group of occupations. Their heaviest concentration was among sail 
and awning makers (563). The lumber industry and allied occupations 
had considerable attraction for the Scandinavians, as is shown by their 
relative concentration among lumbermen and raftsmen (229), saw-mill op- 
eratives (284) and wood choppers (121). 

The British Americans had a wide range of occupational specializations. 
One of these was in the textile industry, where they were a prominent 
group among cotton-mill operatives (454) and woolen-mill operatives 
(357). This occupational choice is presumably related to the concentra- 


* Concerning the occupational specializations of the British, sce R. T. Berthoff, British Immigrants in 
Industrial America, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953. 
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tion of the cotton and woolen mills in the Northeast, for the British Amer- 
icans had not penetrated fully into the silk mills (71). 

The outstanding occupational specialization of the British Americans or 
Canadians was in the lumber industry. There they were the dominant 
foreign-born group among lumbermen and raftsmen (710), saw mill opera- 
tives (684), shingle and lath makers (455), and woodchoppers (582). 
Many had entered certain seafaring and related trades, including those of 
fishermen and oystermen (383), ship-carpenters (445), and ship-calkers 
(325); and there were other scattered concentrations in brick and tile 
making (575), the oil industry (306), rubber factories (380), and tool and 
cutlery making (427). 


D. Occupational Concentration or Dispersion 
of the Foreign Born 


The occupational distribution of the foreign born in 1870 has been de- 
scribed above, with particular attention to the occupational specializations 
of the foreign-born workers. A further question concerning occupational 
distribution is how widely were the foreign-born workers distributed 
throughout all occupations and industries, or how closely were they con- 
centrated within certain favored employments. It was stated in Chapter 3 
that the extent of geographical dispersion is an indication of the extent to 
which an immigrant group has merged into and intermingled with the en- 
tire population. In the same way, the extent of occupational dispersion is 
an indication of the extent to which immigrant workers have merged into 
the labor force. Actually, the geographical distribution and the occupa- 
tional distribution of the foreign born must be closely interrelated, for 
place of residence is chosen with some reference to employment oppor- 
tunities, and once chosen sets the range of occupational choices. The in- 
terrelation of geographical and occupational distribution could be seen 
especially clearly in the case of the Canadian French, for example, and 
other examples of this interrelation could doubtless be found in the 1870 
data. 

It has been seen (Chapter 3) that some immigrant peoples are heavily 
concentrated in certain States or areas and that others are widely dispersed 
more in accordance with the geographical distribution of the entire popu- 
lation. In a parallel way, it can be observed (table 21) that some immi- 
grant peoples show considerable specialization occupationally and that 
others are more widely distributed, conforming more closely to the occu- 
pational distribution of the entire labor force. To provide a means of 
measuring and comparing the occupational specialization or scatter of the 
foreign born, an index of occupational concentration has been computed, 
following the procedure used for the index of geographical concentration 
by State (Chapter 3, section D). So computed the index of occupational 
concentration has a value of 0 if the foreign born are distributed in equal 
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proportion among the workers in each occupation, and ranges upward to 
a maximum of 100 with increasing occupational concentration." 

The index is at best an approximate measure of the extent of specializa- 
tion in particular occupations, not weighted for the number of persons em- 
ployed in each occupation, but it provides a means of comparing the width 
of occupational distribution of different groups (table 22). For 1870 it 
indicates that the Scandinavian immigrants had the highest degree of oc- 
cupational concentration, followed by the Irish, German, and English and 
Welsh immigrants in descending order. The British Americans or Cana- 
dians were most widely distributed in their occupations or, in other words, 
their occupational distribution conformed most closely to that of the entire 
labor force. 


TABLE 22.—INDEX or OCCUPATIONAL CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN GAINFUL WORKERS 
FROM SELECTED Countries: 1870 


= 
Country of birth Index Country of birth Index 


36|| England and Vales,.......... 
43 Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
45|| British America... eee eene 


Source: Derived from table 21. 


E. Summary 


In 1870 the United States was still largely rural, with almost half of all 
employed persons engaged in agriculture. Personal services together with 
the professions gave employment to about one-fifth of the labor force; 
manufacturing and allied industries, including mining, employed another 
fifth; and the remaining 10 percent of employed persons were in trade 
and transportation. This chapter describes the distribution of the foreign- 
born workers between the four major occupational groups into which the 
1870 data were divided, and also describes their distribution among the 
192 principal occupations. In addition the chapter presents the occupa- 
tional distribution of the foreign born from each of five countries or areas 
of birth —Germany, Ireland, England and Wales, Scandinavia (Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark), and British America. 

The foreign born as a whole were most heavily concentrated in manu- 
facturing and allied industries, next most numerous on a relative basis in 
trade and transportation. Their lowest representation in any occupational 
group was in agriculture where they had somewhat under half of a propor- 


tional representation. 


7 The index of occupational concentration for 1870 is computed from the data of table 21. It is 
the mean deviation of the relative concentration figures from 100, except that reciprocals are substi- 
tuted for the relative concentration values greater than 100. 
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The occupational characteristics of the foreign born in 1870 are more 
fully revealed by their distribution by detailed occupation. Although 
avoiding agriculture as a whole, the foreign born were nevertheless at- 
tracted to certain specialized employments within agriculture such as 
dairying, gardening, and stock-herding. It is also notable that the foreign 
born in agriculture were much more the independent farmers than the 
farm laborers. They were able to make only limited entry into the pro- 
fessions, among which it was the artistic rather than the learned profes- 
sions in which they were best represented. In the so-called personal serv- 
ices group of occupations the foreign born were principally the unskilled 
and manual laborers. They had penetrated relatively little into clerical 
work or into the higher ranking positions. 

In the trade and transportation group of occupations, likewise, the for- 
eign born were most concentrated in the unskilled employments such as 
those of peddler, huckster, porter, etc.; and they were underrepresented in 
the clerical and higher ranking positions. They were very numerous 
among traders and dealers, specializing strongly in certain commodities. 

In the manufacturing, mechanical, and mining industries the foreign 
born had chosen a wide range of occupational specializations, and appear 
to have avoided certain other types of work. They were drawn to heavy 
industry and factory employment, to mining, and quarrying, among others; 
and they were underrepresented in the lumber industry and allied trades, 
in official capacities with manufacturing companies, and in various other 
employments. 

The mixed occupational and industrial basis of classification used in 
1870 does not show clearly the distribution of the foreign-born workers 
according to their degree of skill or occupational.status. Large numbers 
of them, it can be seen, were in manual labor and the lowest ranking em- 
ployments; but they were also found in considerable concentrations in a 
wide range of highly skilled and specialized employments in the manufac- 
turing group and other major groups of occupations. This is illustrated 
by their relatively large numbers among the gardeners and nurserymen, 
bakers, brewers, cabinet makers, marble and stone cutters, tool and cut- 
lery makers, and other skilled workers. 

Within the foreign-born population were the separate peoples from each 
of the countries of origin. And, whether from choice or by force of cir- 
cumstances, each immigrant people had made its own selection of employ- 
ment, with specialization in certain types of work and avoidance of others. 
The occupational distributions for each of five countries or areas of birth 
— Germany, Ireland, England and Wales, Scandinavia, and British Amer- 
ica—have been described in a preceding section, and only a few outstand- 
ing features are noted in summary. 

'The immigrants from Germany were most concentrated in the manufac- 
turing group of occupations, next most concentrated in trade and transpor- 
tation, and were underrepresented in agriculture. Within agriculture their 
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principal specialization was in dairying, and secondarily in gardening and 
nursery work. Within the professions the Germans were largely concen- 
trated in the artistic professions, notably among the musicians. In the 
other major occupational groups the Germans were strongly entrenched in 
the brewery and liquor business, in the food industry, and the hotel and 
restaurant business. They predominated among traders and dealers in 
many commodities, gave some evidence of engaging in independent enter- 
prises more than in manual and unskilled labor, and were numerous in 
many specified and skilled trades. 

The Irish were relatively most numerous in occupations classified under 
the personal services, which included domestic servants and certain types 
of unskilled laborers. They were the least agricultural of any of the five 
immigrant peoples, and had the least success of any in entering the pro- 
fessions. Within agriculture they were found in considerable proportions 
only among dairymen, gardeners, and nurserymen. In other fields they 
were especially employed in heavy industry and manual types of work. 

The English and Welsh were the most concentrated in manufactures and 
the allied industries of any immigrant people, and were underrepresented 
in agriculture and in the professional and personal service group of occu- 
pations. In agriculture their outstanding specializations were as gardeners 
and nurserymen. They were best represented in the professions of any 
of the foreign born, especially in the artistic professions. Elsewhere they 
more successfully avoided the unskilled occupations than did the other for- 
eign born, and obtained greater entry into the clerical, managerial, and 
other higher ranking positions. Next to the Germans they were the lead- 
ing foreign-born group among traders and dealers; and they showed marked 
specialization in the textile industry, in the iron and steel industry, in certain 
machine and manufacturing trades, and in a number of skilled occupations. 

The Scandinavians were the most agricultural people and the least en- 
gaged in manufactures. They had the largest concentration among agri- 
cultural laborers, but were in even larger proportion among the independ- 
ent farmers. Their entry into the professions was almost as limited as that 
of the Irish, and like the Irish they included many domestic servants and 
unskilled laborers. As compared to other peoples they were especially at- 
tracted to seafaring and allied trades, and to the lumber industry. 

The British Americans or Canadians were, next to the English and 
Welsh, the most concentrated in manufactures. They showed no particular 
specializations within agriculture or the professions, were well represented 
in certain seafaring occupations, in the textile industry, and were the dom- 
inant foreign-born group in the lumber industry. Ç 

Even though the 1870 occupational data did not fully classify employed 
persons according to their occupational status or degree of skill, they do 
nevertheless indicate differences in this respect between the five national 
origin groups among the foreign born. The English and Welsh were ap- 
parently most successful in entering the official or managerial class, and in 
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obtaining employment in banks and insurance companies which employed 
relatively few foreign-born workers. In clerical positions, where few foreign 
born were employed and where there may have been a language handicap 
for many immigrants, the English and Welsh were also best represented. 
The Germans appear to have ranked next to the English and Welsh in gen- 
eral occupational status. The Irish were clearly lowest, with large num- 
bers in manual and unskilled labor; and next to them were the Scandinavians. 

Although the foreign born contributed many unskilled workers to the 
labor force, this should not obscure the fact that they also showed a strong 
tendency toward individual enterprises, in agriculture, as well as in trade 
and industry. And it was the Germans in particular who were the traders 
and dealers, the restaurant keepers, etc. 

Finally, there was the perhaps numerically small but nevertheless im- 
portant contribution of the foreign born in specialized and technical skills, 
especially in the artistic professions, in certain handicrafts, and in trades 
essential to the machine age. In these it was the English and Welsh, fol- 
lowed by the Germans, who led among the foreign born; but each of the 
immigrant peoples contributed their complement of special skills and had 
their own specializations within the labor force. 


CHAPTER 6 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOREIGN BORN, 1880 


Тһе 1880 Census gave somewhat less detail on country of birth and 
occupation of the foreign born than did the preceding census, but added 
a further classification of employed persons into males and females. Five 
countries or areas of birth were reported for the foreign born, in addition 
to an "others" category, these being Ireland, Germany, Great. Britain, 
Sweden and Norway, and British America. These coincide with the prin- 
cipal nativity groups used in the analysis of the 1870 occupational data 
in the preceding chapter, except that Scotland was now combined with 
England and Wales, and Denmark was no longer included in the Scandi- 
navian group. The fourfold classification of occupations by major occu- 
pational group used in the 1870 Census was continued in 1880. The 
detailed occupational classification was reduced to 265 items, including 
miscellaneous or mixed categories; and the same occupational classification 
was used for males and females. Elimination of the miscellaneous occu- 
pational groups and those with small numbers of workers left 217 
occupations of males and 60 occupations of females for use below. 


A. Distribution by Major Occupational Group 


Between 1870 and 1880 the reported number of employed persons in 
the United States increased by almost 5 million, or nearly 40 percent. 
Of this very large increase in the labor force, about three-quarters ofa 
million came from the foreign born. Agriculture remained by far the 
largest occupational group in number of persons employed, and received 
over a million new workers between 1870 and 1880, but its share of the 
labor force declined for the decade from nearly one-half to about 44: per- 
cent. During the same decade each of the other major occupational 
groups increased somewhat its number and proportion of workers. 

In table 23 is shown the distribution by sex and major occupational 
group of all employed persons in 1880, of the employed foreign born as 
a whole, and of the employed foreign born from each of five countries 
or areas of birth. Comparison of the occupational distributions of the two 
sexes shows that the females, who made up about 15 percent of the total 
labor force in 1880, were only about 3 percent of all persons employed 
in trade and transportation, over 7 percent of those in agriculture, over 
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TABLE 23.— ALL GAINFUL WORKERS AND FoREIGN-BoRN Workers FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
BY MAJOR Occupation Group AND Sex: 1880 

An 

ALT foreign- Great | Sweden | British 
Major occupation group and sex gainful born Ireland| Germany апа 

Ma | gat Britain yoray | America 

workers 

TOTAL 

All occupations,...... ITE 17,392,099 | 3,494,647| 978,854 1,033,190] 466,505| 205,525| 351,103 
Agriculture, seses. EIE 7,670,493| 812,829] 140,307]  293,722| 104,314 | 91,836 | 73,435 


4,074,238| 997,470 415,854|  218,867| 79,963] 52,860| 90,614 


Professional and persona! 
1,810,256|  458,561| 138,518] 152,491] 56,498) 16,214) 33,119 


Trade and transportation. 
Manufacturing, mechanical, 


ing industries. 3,837,112 | 1,225,787] 284,175] 368,110] 225,730] 44,615] 153,935 


MALE 


All occupations. 14,744,942| 3,045,454| 776,279| 954,759] 217,200 | 182,059 | 288,767 


Agriculture,...... s «| 7,075,983|  805,939| 138,990| 291,229] 103,676 | 91,208| 73,067 
Professional and personal services..| 2,712,943|  715,081| 269,444|  169,800| 56,657) 33,439) 64,367 
Trade end transportation......« 1,750,892| 442,694 132,459] 147,644] 54,530| 16,061| 32,171 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and min- 
ing industries... . 3,205,124] 1,081,740| 235,386| 346,086) 202,357| 41,251 | 119,162 


FEMALE 


All occupations. 2,647,157| — 449,193| 202,575 78,43| 49,305| 23,466| 62,336 


Agriculture, . | 594,510 6,80| 1,317 2,493 638 628 368 
Professional eraonal services..| 1,361,295] 282,389] 146,410] 49,067! 23,306] 19,421] 26,247 
Trade and transportation,» seses «ee» 59,362] 15,867] 6,059 4,847) 1,988 153 948 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and min- 

ing industries,.............. e|  6x,988| 144,047) 48,789| ^ 22,024| 23,373] 3,264| 34,773 


Source: 1880 Census, Vol. I, Population, table XXXII, pp. 752-759. 


16 percent of those in the manufacturing group of occupations, and were 
relatively most numerous in the professional and personal services where 
they were one-third of all workers. Comparison with the corresponding 
table for 1870 (table 18) indicates that between 1870 and 1880 there 
were increases in the number of foreign born from each of the principal 
countries of birth, and changes in the occupational distribution of the 
foreign born. The Germans, Scandinavians, and British Americans or 
Canadians increased the most between the two censuses, the last having 
the largest percentage increase. Whether in adjustment to the changing 
distribution of the entire labor force or because of different occupational 
choices on the part of the new arrivals, the distribution of the foreign-born 
workers by major occupational group also changed somewhat between 
1870 and 1880. Large numbers of the foreign born went into manufac- 
turing and agriculture, where their proportion to all employed persons 
increased, and lesser numbers entered trade and transportation and the 
professional and personal services. 

The distribution of the foreign born relative to all employed persons 
is most readily seen from table 24, which shows the relative concentration ' 
of the foreign born by major occupational group. Relative concentration 
is given by country of birth for each sex and, for comparison with 1870, 


' Explained in section D of Chapter 4 and in Appendix C. 
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for both sexes together. As in 1870, the foreign-born workers had their 
highest concentration in the manufacturing group of industries and their 
lowest in agriculture. Between 1870 and 1880, however, there was some 
change in the relative distribution of the foreign born, with a slight in- 
crease in agriculture, little change in trade and transportation or in 
manufacturing, and a considerable decrease in the professional and per- 
sonal services. While the immigrants from each country of birth retained 
their characteristic occupational distributions from 1870 to 1880, there 
was some readjustment of relative concentration within the four major 
occupational groups, decrease in the professional and personal services 
being most general. 

Comparison of the two sexes (table 24), which could not be made for 
1870, shows that the occupational distribution of the foreign-born females 
within the female labor force diverged from that of the males. There was 
very little employment of the foreign-born females in agriculture (relative 
concentration — 7), even relative to the limited employment of females 
in that type of work; and it was in trade and transportation that their pro- 
portion of the female labor force was highest. It was especially the 
German-born females who were employed in trade and transportation. 
The Swedish, Norwegian, and Irish females entered most into the profes- 
sional and personal services, which included domestic servants. The 


TaBLE 24. — RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN GAINFUL WORKERS FROM SELECTED 
Countries, BY MAJOR Occupation Group AND Sex: 1880 


[Proportion among gainful workers of the same sex in all occupations = 100] 


An I = 
foreign- weden 
Ire- Great British 
Major occupation and sex born Germany’ and 
dor OUR cr Bron ота | um Britain | yanay | America 
workers 
Base proportion... 20.1 5.6 5.9 2.7 1.2 2.0 
A11 occupations, 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Agriculture......... tn es. 53 32 64 51 101 7 
Professional and personal services. " 122 181 90 73 110 m 
Trade and transportation. «s.es. e sees ee 126 136 1⁄2 n6 76 1 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and mining industries.. 159 132 161 29 98 199 
MALE 

Base proportion... percente. 20.7 5.3 6.5 2.8 1.2 2.0 
All occupations. ... 100 | 10% 100 100 100 
Agriculture........... 55 37 6h 52 104 53 
Professional and personal 128 189 97 % 109 a 
Trade and transportation. 122 130 110 x 

Manufacturing, mechanical, 163 139 167 223 104 1 

FEMALE 
Base proportion. sepercent..| 17.0 Л. 3.0 1.9 0.9 2.4 
А11 occupations. 100 300 100 100 100 100 
2 3 
Agriculture, 7 3 14 6 1 

Professional and ре 122 мї 122 92 161 82 
Trade and transportation. 158 135 275 180 29 68 
Manufacturing, mechanical, 134 101 117 199 59 234 


Source: Derived from table 23. 
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manufacturing group of industries most strongly attracted females from 
British America and Great Britain. 


B. Distribution by Detailed Occupation 


The detailed occupational distribution of the foreign-born males and 
females is shown in tables 25a and 25b, first for the foreign born as a 
whole and then for each of five countries or areas of birth. The list of 
occupations is much the same as that for 1870, with some additions and 
omissions, but the subdivision of the 1880 data according to the sex of 
employed persons interferes with direct comparison of the occupational 
distributions of the foreign born at the two censuses. Only certain 
common characteristics of the 1870 and 1880 distributions are noted be- 
low, therefore, together with the more distinctive differences in the occu- 
pations of the two sexes in 1880.2 

Within agriculture the foreign-born males were most concentrated in 
the specialized employments of dairymen, florists, gardeners, nurserymen, 
and vine-growers. Underrepresented in the two largest occupational groups 
within agriculture, laborers and farmers, they were relatively much more 
numerous among the latter. Very few of the foreign-born females were 
in agriculture. 

In the professions the foreign-born males were relatively most numerous 
among actors, architects, artists and teachers of art, chemists, assayers and 
metallurgists, designers, draughtsmen and inventors, musicians and teachers 
of music, and veterinary surgeons. They were least numerous, relatively, 
in other professional groups, among dentists, engineers, journalists, law- 
yers, physicians and surgeons, teachers, and scientists. The observation 
of a large representation in the artistic professions and underrepresentation 
in the learned professions thus remains as it was in 1870, with the excep- 
tion of the two new occupational categories—the chemists, assayers and 
metallurgists, and the designers, draughtsmen and inventors. Only 
several professions contained sufficient numbers of females for inclusion 
in table 25b. In the professions listed there, the foreign-born females 
were relatively numerous only among actresses and nurses. Otherwise, 
the numbers of foreign-born females were disproportionally small in both 
the artistic and learned professions. 

At the opposite extreme of the occupational status scale, within the 
personal services, foreign-born males were in relatively large numbers 
among the domestic servants, hostlers, janitors, laborers, and launderers. 
The watchmen and detectives, combined into one occupational category, 
should perhaps be included as a largely unskilled group. There was con- 


* The occupational distribution of the foreign born is described below in terms of relative concen- 
tration, without reference to the number of workers in each occupation. The number of male and 
female workers in each occupation is given in tables 25a and 25b. The computation of the relative 
concentration figure is described in Appendix C. 
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TABLE 25a.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FoREIGN-BoRN MALE GAINFUL WORKERS FROM 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, FOR PRINCIPAL Occupations: 1880 


[Proportion among male gainful workers in all occupations = 100. “N.s.” means not 


otherwise specified] 
AM 
An 
foreign-| Sweden 
Occupation male ey Ire- Ger- | Great ani British 
gainful land | many [Britain America 
workers |&#inful Norway 
|vorkers 
Base proportion................percent., sss! |= 969. 5.3 6.5 2.8 12 2.0 
A11 oecupations...................| 14,744,942 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Agriculturessssserssererecceeesereee| 7,075,983 oe vee E E E ase 
Agricultural laborers 2,788,976 28 16 26 19 65 39 
Dairymen........... 8,238 218 116 263 107 81 19 
Farm and plantation оуегвеегв. 2,913 49 58 30 58 14 42 
Farmers and planters........ e| 4,169,136 70 49 86 70 132 62 
Florists... .e eee eee . 4,320 219 145 257 476 45 70 
Gardeners, nurserymen, & vine-growers... 50,173 234 237 258 273 57 54 
"e. 3,449 74 82 67 73 16 99 
. n7 35 40 103 80 61 
. ns 51 40 133 23 83 
. 1 1 1 E sor p 
м2 з40 14 
M2 268 137 
149 237 104 
72 153 75 
мз 52 118 
Boarding and lodging house keepers. 202 189 193 165 209 242 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgis: 167 75 179 313 50 82 
mom 95 7. 103 ia 75 7 
53 а 40 109 25 65 
Clerks in government offices., 47 50 © 76 22 40 
Clerks in hotels and restaurants . 67 50 63 82 45 118 
Collectors and claim agents..... . 108 121 119 156 25 55 
Dentists., . 33 10 26 56 9 97 
Designers, draughtsmen, and inventors... 14) 26 121 397 88 98 
Domestic servants................... | 136,745 122 84 65 6l 9e 62 
Employees of government......... " 28,433 2 150 65 11? 40 n 
Employees of hotels and restaurants. ss.. 46,348 1⁄4 168 118 86 7 99 
Engineers, civil, . 8,261 68 39 55 153 52 KA 
Hostlers,... ^ 31,697 125 254 89 88 5 112 
Hotel keepers. a 30,317 148 151 193 134 58 136 
1,912 83 13 23 6l 55 217 
6,064 176 302 131 225 92 7? 
12,020 50 69 155 28 T 
1,796,575 140 237 98 6l 126 M2 
13,74 393 70 42 117 53 44 
А 64,062 29 30 19 52 u D 
д 14,180 з 115 50 86 29 110 
. 13,585 43 p 28 80 28 54 
. 17,295 213 4 3⁄4 179 45 76 
Officers of the Army and Navy (0-84). -ә: 2,600 67 99 45 84 37 33 
Officials of government. š 64,909 83 149 63 91 » 57 
Physicians and surgeons.. 83,239 48 22 48 16 90 
Restaurant keepers. 12,228 199 m 300 153 T 118 
2,435 197 280 159 мл 70 76 
2,421 104 60 81 203 6 1% 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines. 24,161 185 292 1% 177 70 107 
Teachers and scientific persons. 73,235 46 32 54 4 38 50 
Veterinary surgeons.. 2,130 153 93 113 438 69 170 
Watchmen and detectives * 13,370 233 468 160 229 105 109 
Waitewashers......... Ж 3,301 88 40 159 32 63 
Trade and transportation.. seee: 1,750,892 m ... ae ... 
Agents (not specified )esesesssrersereses 18,152 85 69 86 45 
Bankers and brokers of money and stocks, 15,112 т 42 85 15 
Boatmen and vatermen.......... 20,357 83 153 42 1% 107 
Bookkeepers and accountants in stores... 57,425 83 54 86 33 89 
Brokers (commercial). Rive 4,128 137 92 140 49 Ес 
4,281 65 1⁄2 34 19 т 
329,722 69 56 78 qs a 
Clerks and bookkeepers, other. 27,082 47 49 27 
Comercial travelers... 27,886 тв 57 88 24 97 
Draymen, hackmen, te 177,586 134 245 13 46 129 
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RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF ForetGn-Born MALE GAINFUL WORKERS FROM 


SELECTED COUNTRIES, For PRINCIPAL Occupations: 1880—Cont. 


[Proportion among male gainful workers in all occupations = 100, 
otherwise specified] 


means not 


D = змей 
|foreign-| len 
male Ire- | Ger- | Great British 
Dontpétton хагд lana | many [Britain | 801 America 
Piers |geinful Norvay 
workers 
Trade and transportation—Cont. 
Employees, warehouse 4,816 140 202 88 135 8 з 
Employees, insurance сошр‹ 13,041 69 3? 96 109 23 65 
Employees, railroad... 235,611 137 261 64 98 156 115 
Hueksters and peddlers, 50,999 202 172 204 11 28 72 
[ur sesse eee 8,916 194 217 307 90 50 66 
Newspaper carriers, 3,298 123 т 2:5 124 2 66 
Officials & employees, express соз 12,993 107 165 101 110 46 T 
Officials & employees, street Н.Н. сов,. 11,921 150 353 92 97 40 110 
OFftsials & employees, telegraph oon, ss 21,678 43 45 15 т. 28 133 
Officials & employees, trading and 
transportation cos, (not specified)... 9,686 245 563 92 164 202 136 
Officials of banks......... 5 4,421 эз 16 38 7 nu а 
Officials of railroad companies, š 2,069 50 5 23 135 8 99 
Packers : 3,650 215 306 200 162 75 130 
Pilote, > 3,770 57 62 31 108 58 69 
Porters k inborera in stores, warehouses 29,938 165 216 195 86 101 78 
60,070 146 116 59 190 390 170 
24,535 98 96 117 143 19 78 
67,153 268 228 464 117 87 118 
5,160 102 78 48 173 72 ni 
12,182 84 107 "m 119 87 113 
1,985 168 159 p 288 5з 134 
Traders and dealers in-- 
Agricultural implements. 1,997 6з 29 64 95 85 128 
Books and stationery. 4,783 110 95 127 199 32 58 
9,807 169 136 269 152 5 89 
7,335 154 89 235 182 85 95 
11,332 176 65 337 121 25 46 
Clothing and men's furnishing goods 9,874 237 57 482 118 43 & 
Coal and wood, 10,781 125 158 134 147 37 83 
Cotton and woo: 2,484 91 86 90 197 13 27 
Crockery, china, (1485,0 stone ware 2,249 210 120 311 285 36 55 
Drugs and medicines............. 27,580 73 23 102 100 47 82 
Dry goods, fancy goods, and notions, 41,77 126 7 199 n7 40 58 
2,264 215 < 370 253 46 52 
98,055 173 200 258 112 43 70 
Hats, caps, and furs. 4722 184 148 290 183 31 67 
Tee, ssvsasceenscees 2,842 126 142 146 116 86 з 
Iron, tin, and copper ware . 15,014 92 55 129 137 43 80 
. 3,503 301 678 171 202 25 86 
Leather, hides, and skins. z 2,380 157 89 298 110 28 39 
Liquors and wines . 13,368 306 508 376 n7 38 т 
Live stocks.. a 12,582 тә 82 89 10 17 7B 
Lünber... eese esee eren re 11,255 6з 33 60 103 42 140 
Newspapers and periodicals aye 2,622 125 129 139 224 15 55 
Produce and provisions, . 34,599 121 107 130 129 34 83 
Real estates. . 11,214 88 93 84 135 E 86 
Sewing machines 6,478 70 40 68 115 78 134 
Undertakers,,. . 5,058 100 133 122 95 26 69 
Weighers, gaugers, and measurers,, 3,291 117 185 62 162 6 182 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and mín- 
ing industries.. e| 3,205,124 XM 
Agricultural implement makers. 4,879 162 
Apprentices io trades. 40,313 m 
Bakers 40,246 274 
Basket, 5,058 im 
Blacksmiths, 172,726 132 
Bleachers, dyers, and scourers. 7,573 248 
Blind, door, and sash makers . 4,946 104 
Boat makers, .... m 2,063 89 
Bookbinders and finishers: 8,342 138 
Boot and shoe makers,.... 173,072 187 
Bottlers and mineral-vater makers, s.es. 2,012 213 
Box-factory operatives... ee. . 8,632 121 
Brass founders and workers. . 10,831 | . 150 
Brewers and maltsters.... . 16,217 364 
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TABLE 25a.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FoREIGN-BoRN MALE GaiNFUL WORKERS FROM 


SELECTED Countries, For PRINCIPAL Occupations: 1880— Cont. 


[Proportion among male gainful workers in all occupations=100. “N.s.” means not 
otherwise specified] 


|foreign- Sweden 
male Ire- | Ger- | Great British 
ылы gainful | born | jani | many [Britain | 4 [America 
workers {АЛ Norway 
workers 
Mig., mech., & mining indus.—Cont. 

Brick and tile makers............. 35,984 154 123 134 87 1% 489 
Bridge builders and contractors, 2,587 124 186 53 153 1⁄4 255 
Broom and brush makers... 7,837 129 85 186 121 56 171 
Builders and contractors (not specified) 10,793 159 293 88 242 40 157 
Butchers. 76,241 186 87 368 1⁄5 31 75 
Button-factory operatives, 2,480 124 151 95 236 26 150 
Cabinet makers........, 50,174 203 42 409 102 204 1⁄3 
Candle, soap, and tallow makers, 2,78 217 254 290 155 83 8l 
Cer makers. 4,708 156 M2 186 184 145 185 
Carpenters 373,143 ш т 126 125 n5 206 
Carpet makers... 9,962 257 392 212 507 за тв 
Carriage and wagon makers. 49,7143 119 53 192 100 88 163 
Charcoal and lime burners. 5,851 205 108 94 86 187 219 
Cheese makers, c 4,230 T 13 63 108 15 93 
Chemical-works employees. 2,509 221 285 335 193 16 59 
Cigar makers, s,s 51,267 as 26 347 90 32 46 
Clerks and bookkeepers, mfg. 9,921 61 55 56 128 2 65 
Clock and watch makers and 12,002 158 7 200 196 134 107 
Confectioners. 11,892 196 69 318 27 25 86 
Coopers. sses 49,138 159 127 278 59 62 137 
Copper workers. 2,326 239 286 248 303 191 158 
Cotton-mill op 78,292 230 207 26 427 16 | 1,114 
Distillers and rectifiers 3,237 119 117 187 62 18 41 
Enployeea 25,885 1⁄6 xl 175 169 56 115 
Engineers 79,628 132 167 [7 291 53 127 
Engravers 4,474 ма 57 1% 335 54 57 
Fishermen 41,287 129 47 28 50 179 348 
Gas-vorks 4680 27 632 95 213 59 58 
Olnss-vorks employees 17,370 119 122 129 2% 23 hh 
Glove makers. esse. 2,558 122 89 100 215 22 7 
Gold and silver workers and Jewelers, 26,438 135 61 187 200 76 77 
Qun- and lock-smitha,,. 10,377 in 98 289 190 75 51 
Harness and saddle makers, 38,409 123 82 1% 101 49 158 
Hat and cap makers..... 13,004 150 246 147 146 18 43 
Hosiery- and knitting-mill operatives. 4,334 139 n3 68 494 n 167 
Iron, steel works, and shop operatives 114,137 17% 278 126 n5 75 99 
eed and sino works operatives: 2,105 270 365 324 173 62 199 
leather curriers, dreasers, finishers. 29,642 222 385 213 112 119 200 
Lumbermen and raftemen 30,651 165 55 49 86 347 939 
Machiniste,..... 101,130 146 119 125 3⁄4 тв 139 
Manufacturers....... 43,612 127 62 178 216 28 в 
Marble and stone cutters. 32,842 216 357 136 345 63 169 
Masona (brick and stone). 102,473 im 234 179 198 104 nm 
Meat and fruit preserving estab. emp. 2,021 138 121 112 % 24 162 
Meat packers, curers, and picklers. 3n 284 270 230 132 55 62 
Mechanics (not specified)... 7,853 69 51 61 128 63 86 
Mill and factory piden (n. 22,650 126 im 103 1% э 190 
Мева ас 53,363 7 32 97 129 55 86 
Milliners, dressmakers, eic 3,473 211 118 185 220 9 140 
Minerns,.................. 234,149 261 206 6 ms 267 12% 
Mirror and picture-frame makers: 2,390 191 72 265 i2 т 96 
М паа ИЗ: 5,429 58 76 38 101 i2 84 
Officials of mfg. and mining companies 8,179 85 52 56 2n 22 87 
Oil-mill and refinery operatives. 3,897 177 204 257 142 54 88 
Oil-well operatives and laborers. 7,240 тв 110 34 112 24 194 
Organ makers........ 2,373 iz 64 116 167 262 200 
epa 128,290 né 91 123 174 11 125 
Paperhangers.......... 4,859 95 68 102 208 19 62 
Paper-mill operatives. 14,21 162 285 6з 231 32 285 
Pattern makers. “< 5,822 1⁄3 % ia 387 95 M 
Photographers. «s... 9,539 85 22 82 168 90 153 
Piena rorta тазага: айд шига, 5,376 237 6з 491 132 229 129 
22,083 133 226 85 195 60 13 

19,383 135 250 59 т a 104 

6,644 168 122 151 511 5 54 

69,270 84 75 156 42 116 

Print-works operatives.. 4,318 210 393 54 560 56 78 
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TABLE 25a.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF Foretcn-Born MALE GAINFUL. WORKERS FROM 
SELECTED Countries, For PRINCIPAL Occupations: 1880— Cont. 


[Proportion among male gainful workers in all occupations =100. “N.s.” means not 


Sawyers, 


otherwise specified] 
Sweden 
Ger- | Oreat British 
Occupation and i 
il many |Britain| ог, [America 
Mfg., mech., & mining indus,—Cont. 
59 178 27 ns 
76 39 292 191 
98 A7 24 112 
222 166 51 89 
Rubber-factory operatives... 158 170 23 з 
Sail and awning makers.. 56 206 262 156 
Sav- and plaping-nill operative: 100 51 m 460 
109 103 49 189 
Зем1п&-пй‹ 132 158 79 136 
Shingle and lath maker: 46 50 136 505 
Ship carps., calkera, riggers, smiths... 56 241 169 415 
Shirt, cuff, and collar makers, 159 n4 38 64 
Silk-mill operative 176 619 51 40 
Stave, shook, and heading 68 37 76 219 
Steam-boiler makers.,,.... .. 102 462 49 139 
197 135 126 6з 
ne 82 84 51 
596 1% 313 53 
168 131 60 109 
Tool and cutlery makers... 175 409 72 278 
Trunk, valise, amd carpet-bag makers 326 95 14 95 
‘Tobacco-factory operatives 56 17 15 16 
315 176 164 98 
+ 1⁄4 76 23 139 
Wire makers snd yorker: 17% 269 323 131 
Wood choppers,........ m 29 58 111 665 
Wood turners, carvers, Woodenware mkrs 276 153 103 149 
Woolen-mill operatives.. n D 512 38 333 


Source: Derived from 1880 Census, Vol. 1, Population table XXXII, pp. 752—755. 


TABLE 25b.—ReEvative CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN FEMALE GAINFUL WORKERS FROM 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, FOR PRINCIPAL Occupations: 1880 


{Proportion among female gainful workers in all occupations=100. “N.s.” means not 


otherwise specified] 


Actors, 


w | al 

Occupation female |©ог°1йт tme. | cer- | Great | Sweden |British 
gainful land many [Britain America 

workers Boney. 

workers 
Base proportions. +e+e, sspercent.. tee 17.0 7.7 3.0 1.9 0.9 2.4 
All occupations, 2,647,157 100 100 100 100 100 
EI 

Agriculture, «e. 594,510 EM EM ... ... 

Agricultural laborers, 534,900 2 4 1 5 

Farmers and planters 56,809 43 90 49 79 
Professional апі personal services..| 1,361,295 E ... ... 
d 1,820 in 34 154 463 55 214 
Artists and teachers of агі, 2,061 60 10 38 rm 27 89 
Barbers and hairdressers 2,902 110 37 170 126 59 117 
Boarding &nd lodging house keepe: 12,313 189 188 193 2" 95 161 
Clerks end copyists (not specified 1,647 49 21 19 65 14 эз 
Clerks in government offices... 1,976 29 34 16 60 ... 22 
Domestic Servants. EH 938,910 139 162 135 98 92 
Employees of charitable inst! 1,615 233 279 238 226 28 124 
Employees of government (exc. clerks),.« 3,168 126 169 45 183 2 110 
Employees of hotels and restaurants. 31,065 215 295 127 120 254 168 
Hotel keepers.. 2,136 172 123 359 236 єз 87 
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TABLE 25b.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FoREIGN-BoRN FEMALE GAINFUL WORKERS FROM 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, FOR PRINCIPAL Occupations: 1880— Cont. 


Proportion among female gainful workers in all occupations — 100. “N.s.” means not 
P. ng B ра! 


| otherwise specified] 
Sweden 
Ire- | Ger- | Great British 
Occupation lami | many |Britein | „2902 [America 
1 
Profess!l & personal serv.--Cont. 
Laborers (not specified) A a as te E: 
32 892 5 106 22 
x тв 141 p 70 
lMurses................ 151 193 337 70 119 
Officiala of government, 19 T 69 16 а 
Physicians and surgeons... 26 108 17 46 93 
Teachers and scientific persons. 23 38 49 14 52 
| Trade and transportation.. sss. e at ay, ВР n3 
Bookkeepers and accountants in store: 29 3 ш zl x 
Clerks in stores... 45 100 m z BS 
Hucksters and peddlers 283 606 127 ds 
| Salesvouen.. . 85 128 
Traders and dealers in— 
420 14 54 
Dry goods, fancy goods, and notions... 217 559 
puertas iurc EE 459 731 254 9 28 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and min- 
ing industries m ... e ... E D 
Artificial-flower makers, - з 176 26 ч 2 
| Apprentices to trades. oe 26 i i) 2 s) 
Bookbinders and finishers..... a 29 24 19 183 
| Boot and shoe makers өөө P p 106 S 
Box-factory operatives. 50 
oper 137 35 23 E n2 
Button-factory operative: 27 5 a Un md 
36 285 104 y 35 
45 272 
Clock and watch makers and repairers. 88 
Confectioners.... 177 469 265 25 7 
Corset makers, . ЖЕН, m ei dà oe 
Cotton-mill operatives. P rin 248 258 2 139 
Employees in mfg. establishment 10 M n e 7 
Gelloon, gimp, and tassel makers a үү Ae n 97 
Glove makers.................... s 
Gold and silver workers and jewelers. NECEM Д5 < 
Harness and saddle makers. 29 Hs oe 2 34 
i sey aes 59 &| 281 16] 1% 
| Hosiery- and knitt: Ue m 229 x 26 
Lace makers ts E? 
Mi11 and factory operatives (n.8.). Pu "e РИ i Ж 
Milliners, dressmakers, & seamstresses s p cen x 163 
Paper-mill operatives............, p x t 2 » 
Printers, lithographers, stereotypers. e t. ted e $9 
Rubber-factory operatives........... te Й Es 
| 6з 13 1 
Sewing-machine Operators. e». 21 =) nr 25 66 
Shirt, cuff, and collar makers. m an 3e 37 54 
Silk-ni11 operatives. 2r a 96 s 79 
Straw workers > 400 99 i» 19 
Tail 55 
| SNC 158 13 562 10] 287 
Thread makers, essee 49 76 66 6 28 
Tobacco-factory operatives 172 62 436 7 319 
Woolen-mill operatives... 


Source: Derived from 1880 Census, Vol. I, Population, table XXXII, pp. 756-759. 


siderable employment of the females also in the less skilled positions, as 
domestic servants, employees of unspecified status in various types of 


establishment, and laundresses. ind ; 
| Between the professions and the unskilled or semiskilled occupations 


in the professional and personal services were various intermediate level 
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employments, in some of which the foreign born were found in relatively 
large numbers. They were numerous, for example, among the barbers and 
hairdressers, the keepers of boarding and lodging houses, the keepers of 
hotels and restaurants, and for the female foreign born, the midwives. This 
supports the observation, made on the 1870 data, of a tendency of the 
foreign born toward individual enterprises. As in 1870, the foreign born 
had made relatively little entry into clerical positions, and were underrep- 
resented among officers of the army and navy and government officials. 

The principal occupational specializations of the foreign-born males 
within trade and transportation, excepting traders and dealers, were among 
the saloon keepers and bartenders, the officials and employees of unspeci- 
fied trading and transportation companies, the packers, and the hucksters 
and peddlers. In addition to the unskilled employments included above, 
the foreign born were prominent in other relatively unskilled employments 
such as those of draymen, hackmen and teamsters, warehouse employees 
porters and laborers in stores and warehouses, and sailors. Few occu- 
pations of females are included under trade and transportation, but there 
was a conspicuous concentration of female immigrants among hucksters 
and peddlers. 

The high proportion of foreign born among traders and dealers was 
notable in 1880 as it was in 1870, and the relative position of the male 
foreign born with respect to the various commodities in 1880 was not 
greatly changed from that of the entire foreign-born employed population 
at the preceding census. The commodities most favored by the male im- 
migrants in 1880 were liquors and wines, junk, clothing, crockery, etc., and 
gold and silver ware and jewelry. The commodities least traded in by the 
foreign-born males were agricultural implements, live-stock, lumber, real 
estate, and sewing machines, much as in 1870. 

It has been observed that it was in the trade and transportation group 
of occupations that the foreign born were in greatest proportion among 
women workers. Analysis by more detailed occupational classification 
reveals that the specialization of the foreign-born females within this 
major occupational group was in trading and dealing in commodities and 
in the not unrelated employment as hucksters and peddlers. The relative 
concentration of the foreign-born females among traders and dealers of 
their own sex exceeded that of the males, with particular preference for 
dealing in groceries, dry goods, fancy goods and notions, but with relatively 
large numbers also engaged in trading and dealing in other commodities. 

It was to the manufacturing group of occupations that the immigrant 
males were most attracted, and they were found in relatively large numbers 
in almost all the many specific occupations included within this group. 
The employment containing the highest proportion of foreign born among 
male workers was that of brewers and maltsters (364); and only slightly 
lower proportions were found among sugar makers and refiners (349), 
and tailors (337). The lowest proportions were found in a scattering of 
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occupations, including apprentices to trades, cheese makers, clerks and 
bookkeepers, mechanics, tobacco-factory operatives, and a few others. 
The immigrant females were less attracted to the manufacturing group of 
industries. Within that group, their principal concentration was among 
cigar makers (271), cotton-mill operatives (248), and confectioners (236). 

The predominantly industrial basis of classification within the manu- 
facturing group of occupations allows better identification of the branches 
of industry preferred by the foreign born than of their distribution by skill 
or occupational status. The foreign-born males were especially found in 
the textile and clothing industries, in mining and stone-working trades, in 
the iron and steel and other metal industries, and in various other types 
of heavy industry. They were also numerous among factory operatives 
in general. But in addition, as was true in 1870, there was a considerable 
number in various specialized and skilled occupations such as those of 
cabinetmakers, clock and watch makers and repairers, engravers, gun- and 
lock-smiths, and tool and cutlery makers. The immigrant females were 
especially concentrated in the food, clothing, and textile industries and 
among factory operatives. 

The occupational data provide no more than an impression of the com- 
parative status of the foreign-born workers. As was true in 1870, the 
foreign born appear to have been underrepresented in official or managerial 
positions and in clerical work in 1880, to have been most typically the 
factory operatives and the workers in heavy industry and manual employ- 
ments, but nevertheless to have included a number of workers with spe- 
cialized skills and handicrafts. 


C. Country of Origin and Detailed Occupation 


Occupational distributions for five countries or areas of birth are shown 
in tables 25a and 25b, in terms of relative concentration in each of 217 
occupations for males and 60 for females. The occupational distributions 
are compared briefly below, within each of the four major occupational 
groups. The 1880 occupational classification does not differ greatly from 
that used in 1870, but comparison with the 1880 occupational distribu- 
tions for each country of birth is not readily made because of the separation 
of the two sexes in the 1880 data, and change in two of the areas of birth. 
As far as possible, however, similarities and differences between the 1870 


and 1880 occupational distributions are noted below. 


Agriculture 


As in 1870, it was the Scandinavians who were most agricultural, and 
the Irish who were least agricultural. As before, also, there were prom- 
inent national specialties within the agricultural occupations. The Irish, 
Germans, and British were predominantly the dairymen, florists, gardeners, 
and nurserymen; and the British were also the principal foreign-born 
group in stock raising and herding. The Scandinavians in contrast had 
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their only large concentration among farmers, the British Americans only 
among dairymen. So few immigrant females were engaged in agriculture 
that no generalizations can be made about their occupational character- 
istics there. 


Professional and personal services 


In 1880 the males from the various countries of origin were distributed 
within the professions in much the same way as were the foreign born of 
10 years before. The Irish as before showed the least success in entering 
the professions, being underrepresented in both the artistic and the learned 
professions. Males from Sweden and Norway resembled the Irish in this 
respect, for although they somewhat surpassed the Irish in certain tech- 
nical professions such as engineering and designing, etc., they lagged 
behind the Irish among actors, journalists and lawyers mere they may 
have had an additional handicap by reason of language difference. It was 
the male immigrants from Great Britain who surpassed all others in their 
entry into the professions, where they were most heavily concentrated 
among the veterinary surgeons (relative concentration = 418), designers, 
draughtsmen and inventors (397), actors (340), and chemists, assayers 
and metallurgists (313). The British were also relatively numerous in 
architecture, art, engineering, journalism, and several other professions, 
and were deficient in numbers only among dentists, lawyers, physicians 
and surgeons. The next highest representation in the professions was 
that of the German males, whose greatest relative concentration within 
the professions was among musicians and teachers of music (344), followed 
by artists (193) and chemists, assayers and metallurgists (179). Like all 
the foreign born, the Germans were in limited numbers in law, medicine, 
and dentistry; and they were also underrepresented in professions where 
language may have been an obstacle (actors, journalists, teachers). The 
British American or Canadian males had on the whole nearly average 
numbers in the professions. 

Because of the elimination of small occupational groups, there is less 
information on the distribution of the immigrant females within the pro- 
fessions. In only two professions were there considerable numbers of 
females—among actresses and nurses—and in both of these it was the 
women of British origin who were relatively most numerous. 

In the same major occupational group as the professions were certain 
unskilled and semiskilled workers, principally the domestic servants, 
porters, janitors, laborers in unspecified types of employment, messengers 
and watchmen among male workers, domestic servants, laborers, and 
laundresses among the females. Less readily classifiable by type of work 
were the employees of various kinds of establishments that may have in- 
cluded unskilled workers. In these less skilled employments the Irish 
males were especially concentrated among the hostlers, janitors, laborers, 
and watchmen. Occupational specializations of the immigrant female 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Irish were as domestic servants, the Irish and 
Germans as laundresses. 
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In the intermediate range of occupations, between the professional and 
the unskilled positions, the more prominent specializations included those 
of German males as barbers and hotel and restaurant keepers, Irish males 
as soldiers and sailors, and German females as hotel keepers and mid- 
wives. Here the national-origin group preferences in occupation were 
the same as in 1870. Clerical positions, as has been noted before, con- 
tained relatively few foreign born, and this was true of both sexes. Of 
the immigrant peoples it was the British who had entered most into cler- 
ical positions, but even they were underrepresented there. 


Trade and transportation 


Within this group of occupations the Irish males were relatively most 
numerous among the draymen, hackmen, and teamsters; the railroad, street 
railway, and miscellaneous trading and transportation company employees; 
packers and porters, etc.; and the saloon keepers and bartenders, The 
highest proportion of German males was found among the saloon keepers 
and bartenders, with lesser concentrations among milkmen, newspaper 
carriers, hucksters and peddlers. The British males were more widely 
distributed in trade and transportation, with particular preference for em- 
ployment as stewards, commercial brokers, and sailors. The Swedish 
and Norwegian males led all others among sailors; and there were no out- 
standing occupational specializations of the British Americans. 

Trade and transportation attracted few female workers, and not many 
occupations of this group are included in table 25b. The only outstanding 
occupational concentration was that of German females among hucksters 
and peddlers, in which they were followed by the Irish. 

It was above all others the Germans who were the traders and dealers, 
in 1880 as in 1870. The commodities in which they were most prom- 
inent were, for males, clothing and men’s furnishings, liquors and wines, 
gold and silver ware and jewelry, cigars and tobacco, and others to a lesser 
extent. The Irish males had their greatest concentration among traders 
and dealers in junk, liquors, and wines. The British were found well rep- 
resented in trade in many commodities, with their chief specialization 
in crockery, gold and silver ware and jewelry, newspapers and periodicals. 
Relatively few traders and dealers were found among the British Amer- 
icans, and still fewer among the Swedish and Norwegian immigrants. i 

Little detail of information on female traders and dealers is given in 
table 25b. As in the case of the male immmigrants, it was the German- 
born among the females who were especially the traders and dealers, 
followed by the British and Irish; and relatively few of the Swedes, Norwe- 


gians, and British Americans engaged in trade. 


Manufacturing, mechanical, and mining industries 


Within manufacturing and the allied industries, the immigrant males 
of Irish birth were especially found among gas-works employees (relative 
concentration — 632), rubber factory operatives (443), steam-boiler 
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makers (339), and print-works operatives (393). Other considerable con- 
centrations of the Irish were found in a number of other occupational 
groups, including the bleachers, dyers and scourers, brass founders and 
workers, broom and brush makers, carpet makers, chemical-works em- 
ployees, lead and zinc works operatives, еіс. The industrial basis of the 
classification tells little of the comparative status or skill of the Irish 
workers, but does indicate that, as in 1870, they were most concentrated 
in heavy industry and, apparently, in the more manual types of work. 

The distribution of the German-born males within the manufacturing 
group of occupations was quite different from that of the Irish. Although 
found in relatively large numbers in certain heavy industries (chemic a 
works, lead and zinc works, oil-mills and refineries), they were more 
engaged in food preparing and handling (bakers, butchers, confectioners, 
sugar workers and refiners), were the dominant group among brewers and 
maltsters (relative concentration = 943), and were numerous in many 
skilled and handicraft trades (basket makers, cabinet makers, coopers, 
gun- and lock-smiths, pianoforte makers and tuners, tailors, trunk, valise 
and carpet-bag makers, upholsterers, wood turners, etc.). 

It was the British-born males who had the highest relative concentration 
in the manufacturing group of occupations, where they were strongly iden- 
tified with the textile industry (bleachers, etc., carpet makers; cotton, silk, 
woolen, and hosiery mill and print-works operatives). They were also 
strongly represented in the iron and steel and other metal industries, 
mining and related trades (marble and stone cutters, miners, quarrymen), 
various machine and manufacturing trades (engineers and firemen, ma- 
chinists, pattern makers), and in a number of handicrafts (engravers, glove 
makers, potters, and tool and cutlery makers). 

The Swedes and Norwegians were the least attracted to the manufactur- 
ing group of occupations of any of the immigrant males, and were em- 
ployed in relatively small numbers in factories and heavy industry. The 
outstanding exception was their heaviest concentration, which was among 
agricultural implement makers (relative concentration = 740). In gen- 
eral they were found in greatest proportion among employees in nonurban 
and nonindustrial work (as charcoal and lime burners, lumbermen and 
raftsmen, miners, quarrymen, and saw-mill operatives), in various sea- 
faring and related types of work (fishermen and oystermen, sail and awning 
makers, ship carpenters), and in a few skilled occupations (cabinet makers, 
pianoforte makers and tuners). 

As in 1870, the British Americans were exceeded only by the British 
in their concentration in the manufacturing and associated occupations, 
but their occupational preferences within manufacturing were quite differ- 
ent. Their greatest concentration was among cotton ЖШ operatives (1114) 
and lumbermen and raftsmen (939). They were also found in relatively 
large numbers in other branches of the lumber industry and allied indus- 
tries (charcoal and lime burners, paper-mill operatives, saw-mill operatives, 
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and shingle and lath makers), in certain seafaring or related occupations 
(fishermen and oystermen, ship carpenters), etc. In their choice of these 
occupations and their lesser concentration in industrial employment they 
were closer to the occupational distribution of the Swedish and Norwegian 
immigrants than that of the British. 

The occupational distribution of the immigrant females within the manu- 
facturing industries varied from one national origin group to another, as 
did that of the immigrant males. Those from Ireland were in the highest 
proportion among paper-mill operatives (relative concentration = 300), 
harness and saddle makers (260), and carpet makers (216). Other fa- 
vored occupations were those of confectioners, cotton- and woolen-mill 
operatives, sewing-machine operators, and shirt makers, etc. As compared 
with the immigrant females as a whole the Irish were underrepresented 
in certain of the needlework and similar occupations (artifical flower 
makers, galloon makers, etc., glove makers, tailoresses). 

Relative to all women workers, the females from Germany had less 
factory employment, especially in textile mills. They were most numerous 
among confectioners (469) and tailoresses (400), and had lesser concen- 
trations in several other occupations (cigar makers, galloon makers, etc., 
artificial flower makers). The British women workers were especially 
concentrated in the textile industry, as thread makers (562), wollen-mill 
operatives (436), cotton-mill operatives (398), and carpet makers (369). 
Relatively large numbers were in other types of factory employment (mill 
and factory operatives, employees in manufacturing, rubber-factory oper- 
atives, etc.), and in certain skilled trades (clock and watch makers, con- 
fectioners, lace makers, etc.). Those from Sweden and Norway were in 
relatively small numbers in manufacturing, where they especially avoided 
factory employment, and had their only considerable specialization in 
tailoring. The female immigrants from British America were very heavily 
concentrated among cotton-mill operatives (896), and were generally most 
numerous in the textile industry and in other kinds of factory employment. 


D. Occupational Concentration or Dispersion 
of the Foreign Born 


The extent of occupational concentration of the foreign-born workers 
in 1880, as measured by the index described in the preceding chapter, 
is shown in table 26. Of the male workers, those from Norway and Swe- 
den were most narrowly concentrated in their occupations (1:65 highest 
index number); and the British Americans or Canadians were most widely 
dispersed throughout the male labor force (lowest index number). Inter- 
mediate between these two extremes were the Irish, German, and British 
workers. 

Among the female immigrant workers as among the males, it was those 
from Sweden and Norway who were most concentrated in certain preferred 
occupations, and those from British America who were most widely dis- 
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TABLE 26.— INDEX or OCCUPATIONAL CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN GAINFUL Workers 
FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES, BY Sex: 1880 


Country of birth Female I Country of birth Male Female 


42 40 


All countries. 38 | Great Britain. 
Ireland... 50 | Sweden and No 51 69 
Germany. «e 46 | British America... 32 a 


Source: Derived from tables 25a and 25b. 


tributed. Intermediate in their range of occupational choice were the 
Irish, German, and British females. In terms of the index, there is indi- 
cation of a somewhat greater degree of occupational specialization or con- 
centration of the immigrant females within the female labor force than of 
the immigrant males within the male labor force. This might be inter- 
preted as indicative of a narrower range of occupational opportunity for 
the female than for the male immigrant worker; but the index for the fe- 
males is based on a smaller number of occupations, and it may not as ade- 
quately represent the occupational distribution of the females as does the 
index for the males. 

The indexes of occupational concentration in 1880 are not fully com- 
parable with those for 1870 (see table 22) because of the separation of 
males and females in 1880, several changes in the classification according 
to country or area of birth, and some change in the occupational classifica- 
tion. In the case of the foreign born from Germany, Ireland, and British 
America where the area of reporting remained constant from 1870 to 
1880, however, the 1870 index for both sexes combined was very close to 
that for males in 1880. 


E. Summary 


This chapter describes the occupational distribution of the foreign-born 
workers relative to the total labor force in 1880, first by major occupa- 
tional group, and then according to detailed occupational classification. 
In addition the chapter analyzes the occupational distribution of the for- 
eign born for five countries or areas of birth: Ireland, Germany, Great 
Britain, Sweden and Norway, and British America. In two respects this 
geographical classification differs from that for 1870, in that Scotland is 
now combined with England and Wales, and Denmark is omitted from the 
Scandinavian group. The 1880 Census continued the fourfold classifica- 
tion of occupation by major group that was used in 1870, the groups being 
agriculture, professional and personal services, trade and transportation, 
and manufacturing, mechanical and mining industries. Employed persons 
were divided into males and females, a separation not made in the 1870 
data, and the detailed occupational classification was somewhat changed 
from that of 1870. After elimination of small occupational groups and 
mixed categories there remained 217 detailed occupations of males and 
60 of females for use in this chapter. 
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Between 1870 and 1880 there were changes in the occupational dis- 
tribution of the labor force, including a decrease of the proportion in agri- 
culture, an increase of the proportion in the other major occupational 
groups, and further changes in particular occupations.) Since it is the oc- 
cupational distribution of the foreign-born workers relative to all employed 
persons that is used here, however, the changes in the distribution of the 
labor force do not interfere with comparison of the position of the foreign 
born from census to census. 

Relative to all employed males, the foreign-born male workers were most 
concentrated in the manufacturing group of industries, and were much un- 
derrepresented in agriculture. Relative to all employed females, the for- 
eign-born female workers were most concentrated in trade and transporta- 
tion, an occupational group that contained few women workers, and were 
next most concentrated in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining indus- 
tries. Their entry into agriculture was even more limited than that of the 
immigrant males. 

Among the male immigrants, it was the British who were most concen- 
trated in the manufacturing group of industries, in which they were fol- 
lowed by the British Americans and Germans. The Irish were relatively 
most numerous in the combined professional and personal services. and 
had the lowest representation of any immigrant group in agriculture, Of 
all the immigrant peoples it was the Swedish and Norwegian immigrants 
who were most attracted to agriculture. In these occupational group pref- 
erences in 1880, the foreign-born male workers were close to the pattern 
observed for all workers in 1870. 

Among the female immigants it was the German born who were most 
employed in trade and transportation. The professional and personal 
services, which included domestic servants, especially attracted the Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, and Irish women workers. Those from British America 
and Great Britain were relatively most numerous in the manufacturing and 
related occupations. The broad occupational distribution of the immigrant 
females thus showed distinctive national origin specializations, which in 
part repeated those of the other sex. . 

The 1880 distribution of the foreign born by detailed occupations 
possessed much the same characteristics as the distribution at the preced- 
ing census, and need not be described in detail except to note occupational 
differences between the two sexes. The underrepresentation of the for- 
eign-born males in agriculture was largely due to their limited numbers in 
the largest occupational group in agriculture, that of farmers, and their 
even more limited numbers in the second largest occupation, that of agri- 
cultural laborers. In contrast they were found to constitute a very consid- 
erable proportion of the workers in certain numerically small and 


E T 
3 For changes in the occupational distribution of the labor force of the United States from 1870 to 


1930, see Anderson and Davidson, op. cit. 
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specialized occupational groups within agriculture, such as the dairymen, 
gardeners, and nurserymen. Too few foreign-born females were employed 
in agriculture to show their distribution by detailed occupation. 

Foreign-born males were relatively numerous in the artistic professions 
and poorly represented in the learned professions as a whole. Few im- 
migrant females succeeded in entering the professions, either artistic or 
learned, except as actresses and nurses. 

In the occupations of the personal services group the foreign born of 
both sexes were especially concentrated among the domestie servants, 
laborers, and unskilled workers, but were also numerous as proprietors or 
workers in various kinds of establishments. In the latter there is noted 
to be some tendency of the foreign born toward employment in small pri- 
vate enterprises. As in 1870 they had little success in obtaining clerical 
and governmental positions, or in becoming officers in the armed services. 

In trade and transportation the foreign born were found most promi- 
nently among the saloon keepers and bartenders, and in various manual 
and unskilled employments such as those of teamsters, porters, laborers, 
hucksters and peddlers for the males; hucksters and peddlers for the fe- 
males. The foreign born of both sexes were also in large proportion 
among traders and dealers. The commodities in which the males most 
specialized included liquors and wines, junk, clothing, gold and silver ware 
and jewelry; the females in groceries, dry goods, ete. 

In the manufacturing group of occupations the immigrant males were 
numerous in a wide range of employments, from employees in factories 
and heavy industry to highly specialized and skilled workers. The immi- 
grant females were less attracted to manufacturing, where their most con- 
siderable concentrations were among cigar makers, cotton-mill operatives, 
and confectioners. 

As with the 1870 material, the 1880 data tell more of the distribution 
of the foreign born by industry than of their comparative occupational 
status. In so far as can be judged from the information, however, the 
position of the foreign born in the labor force changed very little between 
1870 and 1880. As before, the foreign born were most typically employed 
in the factories, in heavy industry, as manual laborers and domestic serv- 
ants. Clerical, managerial, and official positions remained largely inac- 
cessible to them. They were by no means confined to the lowest positions 
in the occupational scale, however, for they were well represented in the 
artistic if not in the learned professions, were prominent in trade and in 
various kinds of private enterprises, and included very considerable num- 
bers of workers with specialized skills and handicrafts. 

Within the foreign-born population the occupational distribution varied 
considerably according to country of origin. Described in section C above 
and shown more fully in tables 25a and 25b, the detailed occupational dis- 
tribution of each of the five principal countries or areas of origin cannot 
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be summarized briefly; but the more prominent characteristics are as 
follows: 

The Irish males were little inclined toward agriculture, and within agri- 
culture were relatively numerous only in the specialties of dairying, gar- 
dening, etc. They had the lowest representation in the professions of any 
of the immigrant peoples, being deficient in both the artistic and learned 
professions. Large concentrations of them were found in the manual and 
unskilled occupations, and in the military services. In trade and trans- 
portation, likewise, they were most prominent in the less skilled employ- 
ments, as teamsters, street railway employees, porters, etc.; and they were 
in large proportion among bartenders, saloon keepers, and dealers in 
liquors. Large numbers were in manufacturing, especially in heavy indus- 
try, with an apparent concentration in the more manual types of work. 

The Irish females were likewise in small numbers in agriculture and the 
professions. Their principal identification was with domestic services and, 
to a lesser extent, with factory employment and some branches of the 
clothing industry. 

The immigrant males from Germany, like those from Ireland, were a 
relatively small proportion of the agricultural labor force except in certain 
specialized types of work (as dairymen, etc.). Except for the British they 
were the most successful in entering the professions, but there it was in 
the artistic rather than in the learned professions that they were most 
numerous. In the personal services they were especially found among the 
hotel and restaurant keepers, and in various other types of enterprise. 
Above all other immigrants they were the traders and dealers, specializing 
in a number of commodities including clothing, liquors, and jewelry; and 
they were in large numbers among saloon keepers and bartenders. In the 
manufacturing group of occupations they were especially associated with 
the preparing and handling of food, predominated in the brewing industry, 
and included a wide range of skilled workers and handicraftsmen. 

Few women workers of German origin were found in agriculture, in the 
professions, or in clerical positions. They were relatively numerous as 
hotel keepers, midwives, hucksters and peddlers, and like the German- 
born males were the principal immigrant group among traders and dealers. 
In manufacturing they were not so much factory operatives as workers in 
branches of the food industry and in certain needlework trades. 

The British immigrant males appear to have had the highest occupa- 
tional status of any of the foreign born. In agriculture they were in larg- 
est concentration in the special occupations of dairying, gardening, stock 
raising and herding, etc. They surpassed all other immigrant peoples in 
the professions, where they were numerous not only where they had a lan- 
guage advantage over other immigrants, but also in a number of artistic 
and technical or engineering professions. They were notably few in do- 
mestic service and unskilled labor, were more able to enter clerical work 
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than the other immigrants, and were in considerable numbers in trade and 
transportation. Their principal concentration, however, was in the manu- 
facturing group of occupations, where their greatest strength was in the 
textile industry, in the iron and steel industry, in mining and quarrying, 
in various machine and mechanical types of work, and in a number of 
handicrafts. 

The British immigrants of the other sex were most identified with the 
stage and with nursing in the professions, with trade in various commodi- 
ties, with the textile industry and several other kinds of factory employ- 
ment, and with several skilled trades. They were notably underrepre- 
sented in domestic service as compared to other immigrant females. 

The Swedish and Norwegian males were most attracted to agriculture of 
any of the immigrants, and there they tended to become independent 
farmers rather than farm laborers. Unlike the other Europeans, they were 
in relatively small numbers in the agricultural specialties of gardening, 
dairying, еіс. In the professions they were as poorly represented as the 
Irish but with a different distribution, for they were relatively more nu- 
merous than the Irish in engineering and other technical professions, less 
concentrated among actors, journalists, and lawyers, where they may have 
been handicapped by language. Of all immigrant peoples they were the 
leading group among sailors; and they were in smallest proportion among 
traders and dealers and in the manufacturing group of occupations. In 
the latter occupations they tended to avoid factory employment and the 
heavy industries, and were in highest proportion among employees in vari- 
ous nonurban industries such as the lumber industry, mining and quarry- 
ing, in seafaring and related occupations, and in a few handicrafts. 

The principal features of the occupational distribution of the Swedish 
and Norwegian females was their very considerable concentration among 
domestic servants. Relatively few were employed in agriculture, in the 
professions, in trade and transportation, or in manufacturing. 

The British Americans or Canadians were quite widely distributed 
throughout the labor force, and showed somewhat less distinctive occupa- 
tional specializations than the other immigrants. The only considerable 
concentration of the males in agriculture was in dairying. They had ap- 
proximately their proportionate share of members of the professions. 
Relatively few engaged in trade or transportation. Next to the British 
they were most strongly attracted to the manufacturing group of occupa- 
tions, but chose quite different occupations, for they were found in highest 
proportion among cotton-mill operatives, in the lumber industry and allied 
industries, and in certain seafaring or related occupations. 

For the female immigrants from Canada, the only specialization to be 
noted was in employment in cotton mills and elsewhere in the textile 
industry. 

As measured by an index of occupational concentration, the British 
Americans came nearest to the occupational distribution of the entire la- 
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bor force, and the Swedish and Norwegian immigrants were most highly 
concentrated in their occupations. The information is not as adequate for 
the occupational distribution of the females as the males, but it points to 
a somewhat narrower range of occupational choice for the immigrant fe- 
males. So far as the degree of concentration by occupation is concerned, 
there appears to have been little change in the occupational distribution of 
the foreign-born workers between 1870 and 1880. 


CHAPTER 7 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOREIGN STOCK, 1890 


The 1890 Census provided more detailed information on the occupa- 
tional distribution of the foreign stock than the preceding census. As in 
1880, employed persons of foreign birth were classified according to sex, 
major occupational group and detailed occupation, and country of birth. 
In addition to the countries or areas of birth reported before, occupational 
distributions were given for immigrants from Denmark, France, and Italy; 
and the Canadian born were subdivided into those of English and those of 
French stock. Especially important new information contained in the 
1890 Census was the occupational distribution of the second generation, 
the native-born children of the foreign born. This information was given 
for the total foreign parentage group, but not with subdivision according 
to country of origin. 

The classification of occupations by major groups was changed in 1890. 
The professions were separated from personal services, now called domes- 
tic and personal service; mining, fishing, and lumbering occupations were 
transferred from the manufacturing and mechanical industries group to be 
combined with agriculture; and several other occupations were shifted 
from one group to another. In 1890 the detailed occupational classifica- 
tion was reduced to 218 items, including miscellaneous or mixed categor- 
ies. After elimination of the miscellaneous occupational groups and those 
with small numbers of workers, there remained 170 occupations of males 
and 73 occupations of females for analysis below. 

The reporting of employed persons was somewhat changed in 1890, the 
data being given for persons 10 years of age and over; but it is unlikely 
that the use of this minimum age for inclusion in the employed popula- 
tion affected comparability with the 1880 data. Another change in the 
form of reporting was that, as regards persons of foreign origin, the occu- 
pational data were given for the foreign white and the native white of for- 
eign parentage. In the preparation of tables 28, 29a and 29b in this 
chapter, therefore, the concentration of the immigrants and their children 
in each occupation was computed relative to the white labor force, rather 
than relative to the total labor force as was done for 1870 and 1880. Be- 
cause of this change in the base of the relative concentration figures, the 
occupational distributions of the foreign born in 1890 and previous years 
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cannot be compared in terms of relative concentration; ' but comparison 
can be made of the number of foreign born in a given occupation at each 
census (as in section E below), since the number of nonwhites among the 
foreign born was small, especially for the European and North American 
peoples included in the country of birth data. 

The occupational data according to country of birth were given for the 
foreign born rather than for the foreign-born white, but concentration ac- 
cording to occupation and country of birth (tables 29a and 29b) is never- 
theless computed relative to the white labor force in each occupation. 
This is because, as noted above, there were few nonwhites among the im- 
migrants from those countries; and the use of the white labor force as the 
base of computation permits comparison with the distribution of the entire 
foreign-born population and with the occupational data of later censuses. 

The following sections describe three aspects of the 1890 occupational 
data for the foreign stock: 

First (sections A and B), the occupational distribution of the foreign 
born from each country of birth, relative to the white labor force; expressed 
in terms of relative concentration in each major occupational group and 
occupation. 

Second (sections C and D), comparison of the occupational distribution 
of the first and second generations as a whole; in terms of relative concen- 
tration, not subdivided by country of origin. 

Third (sections E and F), change in the occupational distribution of the 
foreign born and of the immigrants from each country of birth from 1880 
to 1890, as shown by comparison of the numbers in each occupation at 
the two censuses.” 


A. Country of Birth and Major Occupational Group 


There was a continued rapid expansion of the labor force of the United 
States between 1880 and 1890. At the 1890 Census the reported num- 
ber of employed persons was over 5% million greater than at the preced- 
ing census, of which increase more than 1% million was in the number of 
foreign-born workers. The net accessions of workers received by the la- 
bor force during the decade included nearly half a million from Germany, 
over 200,000 from Great Britain, over 275,000 from Sweden and Norway, 
nearly 200,000 from Canada, and a lesser number from Ireland (tables 
23 and 27). The increase in the number of workers from Denmark, France, 
and Italy is not known, since these countries of birth were reported for 


the first time in 1890. 


? Thus, for example, the apparent large increase in the relative concentration of foreign-born fe- 
males in agriculture, from a figure of 7 in 1880 to 51 in 1890, is probably not due so much toa trend 
toward agriculture as to the comparison of the foreign born with white females only in 1890. Their 
apparent decrease of representation in trade and transportation may have the same explanation. 

? 1880 Census, Vol. 1, Population, table XXXII, pp. 752-759; 1890 Census, Compendium, Part 11, 


table 90, pp. 532-539. 
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With adjustment for changes in the occupational grouping in 1890, it is 
found that agriculture declined considerably in its share of the total labor 
force between 1880 and 1890; and there were increases in the professions, 
domestic and personal services, trade and transportation, and in the manu- 
facturing occupations. The occupational distribution of all foreign-born 
whites in 1890, relative to the white labor force, is expressed in table 28. 
On this relative basis the foreign-born males were found in highest propor- 
tion among white workers in domestic and personal service, and were also 
relatively numerous in the manufacturing group of occupations. They 
were underrepresented in the other occupational groups, with their lowest 
representation in the professions. The foreign-born females were likewise 
most numerous relatively in the domestic and personal services, which 
provided the most opportunity for employment of women in 1890; and 
they were underrepresented among workers in all other fields of employ- 
ment, especially in the professions. 

The 1890 distribution by occupational group for each country of birth, 
relative to the entire white labor force, is given in table 28, For the male 
workers, to note briefly the occupational preferences of each national 
origin group, the Germans were most numerous relative to all employed 
whites in manufacturing and in domestic and personal service; the Irish 
heavily concentrated in domestic and personal service; the British and 
Canadian English in manufacturing; the Canadian French even more heav- 
ily concentrated in manufacturing, followed by domestic and personal serv- 
ice; the Scandinavians, French, and ltalians in domestic and personal 
service. Of the foreign-born females, those from Germany, Ireland, Canada 
(English), Scandinavia, and France had their principal concentration in 
domestic and personal service. Diverging from this general occupational 
pattern of the immigrant females were the Canadian French whose em- 
ployment was very largely in manufacturing, the British who likewise were 
most attracted to employment in manufacturing though not to the extent 
of the Canadian French, and the Italians who were primarily concentrated 
in trade and transportation and secondarily in manufacturing. 


B. Detailed Occupational Distribution 
by Country of Birth 


The concentration of the foreign-born males from each of the principal 
countries of birth, relative to all employed white males, is shown in table 
29a for each detailed occupation. The corresponding information for for- 
eign-born females, relative to all employed white females, is in table 29b. 
Without attempt to describe fully the occupational distribution of the im- 
migrants from each country of origin, the principal occupational character- 
istics can be noted as follows. 


*Anderson and Davidson, op. cit, pp. 16-17. 
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Germany, male 


In agriculture the German-born males were found in relatively large 
proportion only among the agricultural specialists, the dairymen, garden- 
ers, etc. They were underrepresented in mining, and were found in espe- 
cially small numbers in the lumbering and fishing industries. In the pro- 
fessions their great concentration was among musicians and, to a lesser 
extent, among chemists, artists, and architects; in the other professions 
their numbers were relatively small, especially among dentists, lawyers, 
physicians, and teachers. Large numbers were in domestic and personal 
service, where they formed a large proportion of the saloon keepers, bar- 
tenders, and barbers and hairdressers, were hotel and restaurant keepers, 
and were employed in relatively large numbers as janitors, servants, and 
soldiers. They were not greatly attracted to employment in trade and 
transportation except as porters, hucksters and peddlers, and merchants 
and dealers. Like the other foreign born, they had entered only to a lim- 
ited extent into clerical work, banking, and various other occupations 
where knowledge of the English language was needed. Their greatest con- 
centration was in the manufacturing industries, where they formed the 
majority of brewers and maltsters, and were strongly represented in the 
food industry (bakers, bottlers, butchers, confectioners, meat and fruit 
packers, and sugar workers), and in certain skilled trades (piano tuners, 
basket and cabinet makers, gunsmiths and locksmiths, trunk makers, etc.). 
They were underrepresented in the building trades as a whole, seemed to 
avoid the textile industry except for the silk mills, and were not especially 
attracted to factory employment or heavy industry or the metal industries 
except as copper, lead, and zinc workers. Considerable numbers were 
found in the clothing industry, as boot and shoe makers, seamstresses, and 


tailors. 


Germany, female 

The German-born females in agriculture, like the males, were most con- 
centrated in dairying and gardening, etc., but were also present in above 
average numbers among women farmers. Relatively very few were found 
in the professions. Their largest concentration was in domestic and per- 
sonal service, where they were predominantly the saloon keepers, restau- 
rant keepers and janitors, but were also in above average proportion 
among laundresses, servants, ete. Within the trade and transportation 
group of occupations they were the hucksters and peddlers, merchants and 
dealers; and relatively few were in clerical work. In the manufacturing 
group of occupations the German-born females were most concentrated 
among the bakers, and were found in above average proportion only in 
a few other occupations (confectioners, lace and embroidery makers, silk- 
mill operatives, tailoresses, tobacco and cigar factory operatives, and 
woodworkers). Except as noted above, they were underrepresented in the 
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needlework trades, in factory employment, and in the skilled trades in- 
cluded in the manufacturing group of occupations. 


Ireland, male 

The Irish-born males found relatively little employment in agriculture 
except as gardeners, etc., were underrepresented in the lumbering indus- 
try, and made up a greater than average proportion (i.e., relative con- 
centration above 100) of miners and quarrymen. Their numbers were 
relatively small in all of the professions except among government officials 
(relative concentration — 103). Their greatest concentration was in do- 
mestie and personal service, as watchmen, nurses, soldiers, janitors, la- 
borers, sextons, servants, etc. They formed only a slightly higher propor- 
tion of workers in trade and transportation than they did of the entire male 
labor force, but within this group of occupations were highly concentrated 
among porters, foremen and overseers, hostlers, and street railway and 
steam railroad employees. As was true at preceding censuses, they were 
identified with the more manual and unskilled employments, and found 
only limited employment in clerical and sales positions. In the manufac- 
turing group of occupations the Irish males were as a rule underrepresented 
in skilled trades. They were numerous in some, but not all, of the build- 
ing and food handling trades, and were well represented among workers in 
many kinds of factory employment including the textile industry, and in 
heavy industry. 


Ireland, female 


The Irish-born females who were gainfully employed in 1890 were prin- 
cipally concentrated in domestic and personal service. They were rela- 
tively few in agriculture, very few in the professions. In domestic and 
personal service they were especially the janitors, saloon keepers, laun- 
dresses, and servants. Their numbers were relatively small in trade and 
transportation where, like the German females, they were especially con- 
centrated among the merchants and dealers, hucksters and peddlers, and 
found little employment in clerical work. Their entry into the manufac- 
turing occupations was limited, except as mill and factory workers. 


Great Britain, male 


The only occupational specialization of the British-born males in agri- 
culture was as gardeners, florists, and nurserymen. They were found in 
very large numbers in the mining industry, where they were especially 
numerous among coal miners. They far outranked most of the other for- 
eign born in the professions, where they were in highest proportion among 
the designers, chemists, actors, and architects, but deficient in number of 
dentists, lawyers, physicians, and teachers. Unlike the foreign born as a 
whole, they were not especially concentrated in domestic and personal 
service. In this group of occupations their principal employment was 
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among the housekeepers and stewards, the janitors, the sextons, and the 
engineers and firemen. In trade and transportation their occupational dis- 
tribution was distinctively different from that of the foreign born as a 
whole, for they found more employment as bookkeepers, accountants, and 
commercial travelers, less employment in retail trade. A further occupa- 
tional specialization of the British was as sailors. Their principal special- 
ization was in the manufacturing occupations, where their concentrations 
were in the textile industry (bleachers and dyers, carpet makers, cotton; 
silk-, and woolen-mill operatives, hosiery- and knitting-mill operatives, 
print-works operatives), in other types of factory employment, in the 
metals industries, and in various machine and tool trades (mechanics, 
model and pattern makers, steam-boiler makers, tool and cutlery makers). 
They were a prominent part of the labor force in various skilled trades 
(engravers, glove makers, gold and silver workers, etc.), and had other 
concentrations among marble and stone cutters and among potters. 


Great Britain, female 

Occupational specializations of the British-born females were as garden- 
ers, etc., in agriculture, actresses in the professions. In domestic and per- 
sonal service they were relatively most numerous as nurses and midwives, 
janitors, and restaurant, hotel and boarding house keepers. Their only 
considerable concentration in trade and transportation was as merchants 
and dealers; and although more employed than the other foreign born in 
sales and clerical positions, were underrepresented in these occupations 
compared with the native born. Relative to other employed women they 
were most concentrated in manufacturing, where they were especially asso- 
ciated with the textile industry and other types of factory employment. 
Their greatest relative concentration (502) was among potters, but the 
number so employed was not large. 


Canada (English), male 

Relative to their numbers in the labor force in 1890 the Canadian-born 
males of English stock included few workers in agriculture, but were 
highly concentrated in the lumbering industry and, to a lesser extent, in 
fisheries. They were fully represented in the professions, where they were 
most numerous among veterinary surgeons, architects, theatrical managers, 
dentists, engineers, and physicians. Within the domestic and personal 
services the occupations in which they were most numerous relative to the 
ers, hotel and boarding housekeepers, 
other housekeepers, and servants. They were underrepresented in retail 
trade except in sales positions, and were present in clerical positions in 
about the same proportion as in the total white male labor force. Their 
principal concentrations within trade and transportation were as sailors 
and telephone and telegraph linesmen. In manufacturing they were 
especially associated with certain of the building trades (builders and 


total number employed were as hunt 
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contractors, carpenters, еїс.), ship building (ship builders, sail and awning 
makers), trades linked with road and street transportation (blacksmiths, car- 
riage makers, wheelwrights), and lumbering (saw-mill employees). They 
were found in considerable numbers in certain types of factory e mploy- 
ment (boot and shoe, rubber factories), but were underrepresented i in the 
textile industry as a whole and in the metals and heavy industries. 


Canada (English), female 


The Canadian-born females of English. stock found little employment in 
agriculture, and were underrepresented in the professions except among 
actresses and physicians. They were relatively most employed in domes- 
tic and personal service, where they were in above-average concentration 
in all occupations except as laborers and saloon keepers. In trade and 
transportation they had not entered fully into retail trade, but were rela- 
tively more numerous as bookkeepers and stenographers. They had en- 
tered the manufacturing occupations to the same extent as other employed 
females. Here they were found in largest proportion among the rubber- 
factory operatives, clock and watch makers, and boot and shoe makers; 
were not especially attracted to the textile industry or to other types of 
factory employment except as noted above; and were underrepresented in 
most of the needlework trades. 


Canada (French), male 


The Canadian-born males of French stock were little employed in agri- 
culture or in mining, were very heavily concentrated in the lumbering in- 
dustry, and were found in above average proportion among quarrymen and 
fishermen. Very few were in the professions. They were employed in 
considerable numbers in domestic and personal service, where they were 
most numerous relatively among boarding and lodging house keepers, bar- 
bers, and laborers. Relatively few had entered trade and transportation, 
and there they were most associated with road and street transportation. 
It was to the manufacturing occupations that they were most attracted. 
There they were heavily concentrated in the cotton and woolen mills, 
among brick and tile makers, and in mill and factory employment in gen- 
eral. Other industries in which they formed a considerably greater than 
average proportion of the labor force were the boot and shoe, hosiery, and 
paper industries, print works, and saw mills. They were well represented 
in the textile industry as a whole, but not in the metals and heavy indus- 
tries or in many of the skilled trades included in the manufacturing group. 


Canada (French), female 


The Canadian-born females of French stock found very little employ- 
ment in agriculture or in the professions, were not numerous in the do- 
mestic and personal services or in the trade and transportation group of 
occupations, and had their greatest concentration in the manufacturing oc- 
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cupations. There they were principally employed in the textile mills, in 
the mills and factories of unspecified industry, in the boot and shoe fac- 
tories, and in the paper mills. The numbers employed in the other manu- 
facturing occupations were relatively small. 


Sweden and Norway, male 


The Norwegian and Swedish males were the most agricultural of any of 
the foreign born. Within agriculture they were in slightly higher propor- 
tion among laborers than among farmers.? Relative to the total number 
employed, however, they were much more concentrated among quarry- 
men, lumbermen, miners (except coal miners), wood choppers, and fisher- 
men than in agriculture. Relatively few had entered the professions ex- 
cept as designers, draftsmen, and inventors. Their principal field of 
employment was in domestic and personal service, especially as janitors, 
laborers, soldiers, servants, and boarding and lodging house keepers. 
Trade and transportation as a whole employed relatively few of the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish males; but they were found in large numbers among 
sailors, and were in above average proportion among foremen and in sev- 
eral other employments in trade and transportation. In the manufacturing 
occupations, where they were found in only moderate numbers, they had a 
quite distinctive distribution, being most concentrated in employments as- 
sociated with agriculture, seafaring, and lumbering (agricultural implement 
makers, sail and awning makers, saw- and planing-mill employees, ship and 
boat builders), and in various skilled trades (cabinet makers, piano tuners, 
clock and watch makers, tailors). They were also associated with some 
branches of the metals industry (copper workers, metal workers, wire 
workers), were relatively numerous in some but not all of the building 
trades, were underrepresented in heavy industry, and had very little em- 
ployment in the textile industry. 


Sweden and Norway, female 

The females from Sweden and Norway were most employed, on a rela- 
tive basis, in domestic and personal service, especially as servants and 
laundresses. They were underrepresented in agriculture, included very 
few members of the professions, and had relatively little employment in 
the occupations included under trade and transportation or manufacturing. 


Denmark, male 
The occupational distribution of the Danish-born males showed some 
resemblances to, and some distinctive differences from, that of the other 


Scandinavians. Like the other Scandinavians, the Danes were more agri- 


ion made for the Scandinavians in 1880, when their occupa- 


* This is the reverse of the observat 
hat of the entire labor force rather than that of the white labor 


tional distribution was compared with t 
force only. 
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cultural than the foreign born as a whole, but within agriculture differed 
in being much more concentrated in dairying, stock raising, and garden- 
ing, and in having a larger proportion employed as agricultural laborers. 
They were much less drawn to fishing, lumbering, and mining than the 
Norwegians and Swedes. They were underrepresented in the professions 
except among architects and artists, but surpassed the other Scandinavians 
in this field of employment. Their principal concentration was in domes- 
tic and personal service, where they were most numerous among soldiers, 
janitors, servants, housekeepers, boarding house keepers, and nurses. 
Like the other Scandinavians, they were not extensively employed in trade 
and transportation except as sailors, foremen and overseers, street railway 
employees, and pilots, and in a few other occupations. There was no 
greater than average employment in manufacturing. Within manufactur- 
ing they were identified like the other Scandinavians, although less strongly, 
with employments connected with agriculture, seafaring, and lumbering, 
and with certain skilled trades. They resembled the other Scandinavians 
in their low employment in the textile industry and in their attraction to 
some, but not all, of the building trades, but differed in being relatively 
less numerous than the Norwegians and Swedes in certain metal industries 
and having considerable concentrations of workers in the dairy industry 
(butter and cheese makers), brick and tile making, and distilling. 


Denmark, female ° 


The number of Danish-born females in agriculture was very small. Few 
had entered the professions, although there they somewhat surpassed the 
other Scandinavians. Their principal concentration was in domestic and 
personal service, in which they resembled the Norwegian and Swedish fe- 
males; and they were relatively most numerous among domestic servants. 
They had entered somewhat more than the other Scandinavian women into 
trade and transportation, but even so were much underrepresented in this 
group of occupations. They were relatively little employed in the manu- 
facturing occupations, where their distribution did not differ distinctively 
from that of the Norwegians and Swedish females. 


France, male 


The foreign- -born males of French origin, a comparatively small immi- 
grant group in 1890, were underrepresented in agriculture as a whole, but 
were heavily concentrated in dairying, gardening, and stock raising. They 
were also found in relatively large numbers among coal miners, other 
miners, and wood choppers. They included the highest proportion of per- 
sons in the professions of any immigrant people, and were especially found 
aniong college professors, artists, designers, chemists, musicians, and au- 


5А very small group, containing only 8,753 workers in 1890, and therefore represented by very 
few employed persons in many occupations. 
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thors. Their principal concentration was in domestic and personal serv- 
ice, where they were in relatively high proportion among launderers, 
servants, housekeepers, restaurant and saloon keepers, etc. In trade and 
transportation, where they were not especially numerous, they were found in 
above average proportions only among bankers, merchants and dealers, 
porters, commercial brokers, hucksters and peddlers, and a few other oc- 
cupational groups. They had a somewhat greater than average concentra- 
tion in manufacturing where their principal specializations were in several 
branches of the textile and food industries and in a number of skilled oc- 
cupations. Their greatest concentration was among silk-mill workers, fol- 
lowed by glass workers, glove makers, and bleachers and dyers. They 
were also relatively numerous among bakers, butchers, cabinet makers, 
charcoal burners, clock and watch makers, confectioners, distillers, en- 
gravers, gun- and lock-smiths, ete. 


France, female ° 


Only few females of French origin were employed in agriculture. They 
were well represented in the professions, surpassing the other immigrant 
females in this respect, and were in highest proportion among actresses, 
followed by physicians. They were a slightly greater than average propor- 
tion of persons employed in domestic and personal service, and were rela- 
tively most numerous among hairdressers, restaurant and saloon keepers, 
nurses and midwives, hotel keepers, and laundresses. Few had entered 
the clerical and sales positions included under trade and transportation, 
in which group of occupations they were in highest proportion among 
merchants and dealers, hucksters and peddlers. In the manufacturing oc- 
cupations, where their numbers were small, they were most associated with 
several branches of the textile industry (bleachers and dyers, silk-mill op- 
eratives), and with certain specialized employments (artificial flower mak- 
ers, lace makers, glass workers, bakers, confectioners, glove makers, etc.). 


Italy, male 

The Italian-born males had very little employment in agriculture in 
1890, their only considerable concentration being among gardeners. 
They were found in relatively high proportion among quarrymen and 
miners, wood choppers, and fishermen. In the professions, into which 
relatively few had entered, they excelled only as musicians, artists, and 
authors. In the occupations classified under domestic and personal serv- 
ice, where they were in highest concentration, the Italian males were most 
numerous among barbers, followed by laborers, and restaurant and saloon 
keepers. In trade and transportation their greatest concentrations were 
among hucksters and peddlers, and steam railroad employees. Relatively 


5'There were only 8,906 female workers of French birth in 1890; and their occupational distribu- 
tion is therefore based on very small numbers in many occupations. 
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few were employed in clerical and sales positions. Neither had they en- 
tered extensively into the manufacturing occupations, where they were em- 
ployed in above average proportion in only a few types of work. They 
were found in highest proportion among confectioners, followed by silk- 
mill operatives, charcoal burners, etc., marble and stone cutters, distillers, 
hat and cap makers, tailors, boot and shoe makers, and print-works opera- 
tives. Relatively few were in heavy industry, in machine or mechanical 
trades, or in work involving specialized skills. 


Italy, female‘ 


Тһе Italian-born females found little employment in agriculture or the 
professions. Unique among the immigrant females, except for the French 
Canadians, the Italians were underrepresented in domestic and personal 
service. Their low participation in this group of occupations is chiefly 
due to the relatively small number employed as servants. In domestic 
and personal service they were chiefly employed as hairdressers, laborers, 
and restaurant and saloon keepers. Their principal concentration, on a 
relative basis, was in trade and transportation. There they were predom- 
inantly hucksters and peddlers, and, to a lesser extent, merchants and 
dealers. They were also more attracted to manufacturing than the em- 
ployed females as a whole, and in the manufacturing occupations had a 
very high concentration among the artificial flower makers and confection- 
ers. Lesser specializations were as tailoresses, tobacco and cigar-factory 
workers, paper-mill employees, silk-mill workers, etc. 


C. Major Occupational Group of First and 
Second Generation 


The 1890 Census was the first to report the occupational distribution of 
the native-born children of the immigrants. In that year the white labor 
force included approximately 312 million workers of the second genera- 
tion, in addition to somewhat over 5 million of the first generation (table 
27). Relative to the entire white labor force, workers of the two genera- 
lions differed widely in their distribution by major occupational group 
(table 28). Unlike the immigrant males who were in highest proportion 
among domestic and personal service workers, the second generation 
males were most numerous relatively among workers in trade and trans- 
portation and in manufactuing. It is also notable that those in the second 
generation were more successful in entering the professions, even though 
not as successful as members of the native stock (the native born of native 
parents). Among workers of the other sex, the second generation com- 
pared with the first had turned away from domestic and personal service, 
was even less engaged in agriculture, and was most concentrated in trade 


* Employed females of Italian birth numbered only 6,075 in 1890, with correspondingly small num- 
bers in the separate occupations. 
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and transportation and in the manufacturing group of occupations. Alto- 
gether, the second generation conformed more closely to the occupational 
distribution of the entire white labor force than did the foreign born. 


D. Detailed Occupational Distribution of First and 
Second Generation 


The preceding section of this chapter (section C) described the distribu- 
tion of the first and second generations within the foreign stock according 
to major occupational group; and it was seen that the second generation 
tended to conform more closely to the occupational group distribu- 
tion of the entire white labor force than did the first or immigrant genera- 
tion, Whether this is also true of the distribution by detailed occupation 
can be found by comparison of the two generations in tables 29a and 29b. 
Listed in these tables are the relative concentrations? of males and fe- 
males of each generation in each principal occupation; and comparison of 
the relative concentration figures for a given occupation indicates whether 
one generation, in relation to its numbers in the employed population, 
contributed a larger number or proportion of the workers in that occu- 
pation than did the other generation. 

Males of both generations were underrepresented in the agricultural oc- 
cupations as a whole. It was only among agricultural laborers that the 
second generation exceeded the first, for within the large group of farmers 
and in the agricultural specialties of gardening, stock raising, etc., the first 
generation was relatively more numerous. Within the same major group 
the first generation males had by far the greater concentration among fish- 
ermen, miners, lumbermen, and wood choppers. 

In the professional services, as already noted, the second generation 
considerably surpassed its immigrant parents. By specific professions of 
males, the second generation lagged behind the first only among clergy- 
men, musicians and teachers of music, professors in colleges and univer- 
sities, and veterinary surgeons, it about equaled the first generation in its 
representation among artists, authors, and chemists; and especially sur- 
passed the first generation as actors, dentists, engineers, lawyers, govern- 
ment officials, and teachers. In general it appears to have been in the 
learned professions and in those where native birth and full command of 


the language were most important that the second generation was most 


successful in comparison with the first. 

Domestic and personal service workers contained the highest propor- 
tion of foreign-born males found in any major occupational group. There 
was, however, little if any extra attraction for male workers of the second 
generation, who formed only a slightly higher proportion of the workers 
in this occupational group than they did of the entire white male labor 
force (relative concentration = 103). Of the 17 specific occupations 


+ Explained in section D of Chapter 4 and in Appendix C. 
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classified under domestic and personal services, the servant and laborer 
categories (housekeepers, janitors, laborers, launderers, and servants) con- 
lained much lower concentrations of the second than of the first genera- 
lion. The second generation is also observed to have moved away from 
the shopkeeping and private enterprises in which the immigrants were 
especially numerous (boarding and lodging house keepers, hotel and res- 
taurant keepers, saloon keepers); and it was also relatively less numerous 
among nurses, sextons, soldiers, and watchmen. Only as barbers, bar- 
tenders, and hunters, etc., did it exceed the first generation. 

Trade and transportation included among its male workers a less than 
average proportion of foreign born (relative concentration = 88) but an 
above average proportion of the second generation (relative concentra- 
tion = 133). The relative concentration of the latter was greater in almost 
all of the 30 separate occupational categories included in this group, the 
exceptions being in the case of foremen, hostlers, hucksters, sailors, and 
steam railroad employees. Relative to the foreign born, their children 
were especially numerous among boatmen, bookkeepers, clerks, com- 
mercial travelers, locomotive engineers, messengers, newspaper car- 
riers, packers, pilots, salesmen, stenographers, telegraph and telephone 
operators and linesmen, and undertakers. In general there appears to 
have been a movement, from the first to the second generation, toward 
more skilled employment and toward clerical and other positions calling 
for command of the English language. 

Male workers of the two generations were equally concentrated in the 
manufacturing group of occupations, but within the group they were quite 
differently distributed among the separate occupations. Without consid- 
ering the differences occupation by occupation, which are shown in table 
29a, we can make several general observations on the data. In the first 
place there was an evident moving of the second generation from the dis- 
tinctively immigrant occupations in which their fathers were most heavily 
concentrated (such as bakers, brewers and maltsters, seamstresses, sugar 
makers and refiners, and tailors). They had also failed to follow several 
of the handicraft specializations of the older generation, notably those of 
cabinet maker, and gun and lock smith; but had moyed in considerable 
numbers into other skilled trades where they surpassed the foreign born 
(bookbinders, electroplaters, engravers, gold and silver smiths, molders, 
upholsterers, ete.), and were in relatively high concentration among ap- 
prentices. The trend was mixed in the case of mill and factory employ- 
ment, including the textile industry. 

Relative to the foreign born the second generation males were less 
employed in boot and shoe factories and in unspecified mills and factories, 
more employed in paper mills and in tobacco and cigar factories. In the 
textile industry they were less employed than the foreign born in carpet, 
cotton, and silk mills, more in woolen mills and in hosiery and knitting 
mille. [n the building and allied trades the second generation was more 
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strongly represented among the painters, etc., paperhangers, plumbers, 
roofers and slaters, but had a lower concentration than the foreign born 
among carpenters and masons. The second generation was also relatively 
more concentrated in certain mechanical trades and heavy industries, as 
mechanics, machinists, steam boiler makers, and stove, furnace and grate 
makers: but were less concentrated than the foreign born in the iron and 
steel industries and other metal industries (copper workers, lead and zine 
workers) excepting brass. Although the occupational classification does 
not identify the type of work within these latter industries, they may have 
included a considerable proportion of heavy manual labor. In a variety 
of other occupations that presumably included unskilled or manual labor 
(blacksmiths, brick and tile workers, charcoal burners, gas-works em- 
ployees, marble and stone cutters) the concentration of the second genera- 
tion was generally much less than that of the foreign born. 

The relative concentration of female workers of the first and second gen- 
erations is shown in table 29b for each of the principal occupations of fe- 
males in 1890. Except among agricultural laborers where both the first 
and second generation females were present in relatively small numbers, 
the second generation had a uniformly lower concentration in the agricul- 
tural occupations. The second generation females were underrepresented 
in all the professions, relative to their numbers in the labor force, but in 
each profession were present in higher relative concentration than the for- 
eign born. 

The domestic and personal services, which contained the highest con- 
centration of the foreign-born females, attracted scarcely half as large a 
proportion of the second generation females who were gainfully employed. 
Only among barbers and hairdressers did the second generation exceed the 
first. It is evident that the daughters of the immigrants avoided the oceu- 
pations with which the immigrant females were especially identified, such 
as servants, laborers, laundresses, saloon keepers, and keepers of restau- 
rants, boarding houses, etc. 

Trade and transportation did not strongly attract the immigrant females, 
but contained a higher proportion of members of the second generation 
among its female workers than any other major occupational group. 
Within the separate occupations included in this group, the second gener- 
ation females were found as a rule in above average numbers (i.e., with 
relative concentration above 100) in those occupations in which the for- 
eign born were least represented, and were relatively few in the occupa- 
tions containing the highest proportion of the foreign born. It was espe- 
cially the clerical and sales positions (bookkeepers, accountants, clerks, 
saleswomen, and stenographers) to which the second generation females 


were attracted; and relatively few of the foreign born were found in these 


positions. The second generation also far surpassed the first in employ- 
ment in the telegraph and telephone industries, of which the latter had 
been established for little more than a decade in 1890. In contrast, the 
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occupations in which the foreign-born females had found the most employ- 
ment opportunity, as hucksters, peddlers, merchants, and dealers, con- 
tained relatively few of the second generation. 

The manufacturing group of occupations contained a greater number 
and concentration of the second generation than of the first generation fe- 
males. The former especially exceeded the latter in the clothing and 
needlework trades (artificial flower makers, button makers, corset makers, 
dressmakers, glove makers, hat and cap makers, lace and embroidery 
makers, milliners, seamstresses, sewing-machine operators, shirt, collar, 
and cuff makers, tailoresses, umbrella and parasol makers), in the textile 
mills except for the cotton mills, and in certain skilled employments 
(bookbinders, clock and watch makers and repairers, confectioners, gold 
and silver workers, ete.). The foreign-born females were relatively more 
numerous than the native born among bakers and cotton mill operatives, 
and about equaled the native born in concentration among employees in 
mills and factories of unspecified industries. 


E. Inerease of Foreign-Born Workers, 
by Occupation, 1880 to 1890 


During the decade of the 1880's the labor force of the United States re- 
ceived a net addition of over 1% million foreign-born workers. The occu- 
pational distributions of the foreign born at the beginning and end of the 
decade have been described in this and the preceding chapters, but are not 
fully comparable because of the differing basis of statement.” The occu- 
pations that received the additional foreign-born workers can be identified, 
however, by comparison of the numbers in each occupation at the two cen- 
suses,! so far as the occupational categories are equivalent. The com- 
parison shows only the net increase of foreign-born workers in a given oc- 
cupation; and a net increase may be due either to the entry of newly 
arrived migrants into the occupation or to occupational changes on the 
part of earlier arrivals. 

The occupational classification used in 1890 differed in some respects 
from that of the preceding census. Changes in the composition of the 
major occupational groups have been noted above, and allowance can be 
made for them. More difficult to allow for are changes in the detailed 
occupational classification. In 1880, for example, teachers were com- 
bined with “scientific persons," but not in 1890, Some occupational cate- 
gories used in 1880 are not found in 1890; and the latter census intro- 
duced several new categories such as housekeepers and stewards, foremen 
and overseers, molders, stenographers and “typewriters,” etc., where posi- 
tions in the earlier classification are in doubt. Other changes of classifica- 


* The occupational distribution of the foreiga born in 1880 (tables 25a and 25b) was stated relative 
to the total employed population, that in 1890 (tables 29a and 29b) relative to the white popolation. 

** 1880 Census, Vol. 1, Population, table XXXII, pp. 752-759; 1890 Census, Compendium, Part 
Ш, table 90, pp. 532-539. 
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tion may have been made without its being evident from the occupational 


titles. But if comparison cannot be made with full precision, certain 
major changes of occupational distribution between 1880 and 1890 can 
be observed, 

With adjustment for changes in the occupational grouping in 1890, it is 
found that agriculture declined considerably in its share of the white labor 
force and that the professions, domestic and personal service, trade and 
transportation, and manufacturing all employed a somewhat higher propor 
tion of the labor force in 1890 than in 1880," The increase in the num 
ber of foreign-born male workers from 1880 to 1890 was nearly 1,300,000, 
or somewhat over 40 percent, In agriculture their numbers increased by 
nearly 250,000 '* or about 30 percent. The percentage increase of the 
number of foreign-born male agricultural laborers was larger than this, 
and the incease of the number who were farmers was smaller, which indi. 
cates that within these two occupations which together included the great 
majority of all persons employed in agriculture, the foreign born had 
shifted somewhat toward the position of laborers, A relatively large im 
crease also occurred in the numerically small occupational groups of dairy: 
men, stock raisers, etc.; but foreign-born gardeners, nurseryman, ete, did 
not increase greatly in numbers. 

In the professions the number of foreign-born males increased from 
about 60,000 in 1880 to nearly 95,000 in 1890, Since the occupational 
categories included in the professions do not appear to have been altered 
in the 1890 Census, an increase in the proportion of the foreign born who 
were able to enter a profession is indicated, The increases in the number 
of foreign born in the separate professions were for the most part small, 
but the number of foreign-born architects, clergymen and civi neer 
grew most considerably, There was little or no increase in the number of 
foreign-born officers and government officials. . 

Included with the domestic and personal services in 1890 were several 
occupations differently grouped in 1880, these being the bartenders and 
saloon keepers who were formerly classified in trade and transportation, 
and engineers and firemen who had been allocated to the manufacturi 
group. Transferred from the personal services and assigned to trade 
transportation in 1890 were the hostlers, livery-stable workers, and mes- 
sengers. Adjustment for these changes of classification shows that the do- 
meatic and personal services, ая constituted in 1890, had a gain of ower 
200,000 foreign-born male workers, or a 30 percent net increase from 
1880 to 1890. There was about the same percentage increase in the num- 
ber of foreign born in the numerically largest occupation within this group. 
that of laborers. There were proportionately larger increases in the num- 
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ber of janitors, watchmen, engineers and firemen, bartenders and saloon 
keepers; and there was increase in the number of foreign-born males 
classified as domestic servants.'* 

Changes in occupational terminology and classification make it impos- 
sible to trace fully the composition of the major occupational groups from 
1880 to 1890, but, with allowance for known transfers of occupations, the 
trade and transportation group as constituted in 1890 had a net accession 
of about 260,000 foreign-born male workers. This is an increase of two- 
thirds, the largest for any major group of occupations. The occupations 
that most strongly attracted the foreign born, relative to the number em- 
ployed in 1880, were those of draymen, teamsters and hostlers, commer- 
cial travelers, messengers, salesmen, railroad employees, street railway 
employees, and telephone and telegraph workers.’ The number of for- 
eign-born male merchants and dealers (traders and dealers in 1880) in- 
creased by about one-third. The very large increase in the number of 
persons classified as agents, both in the total labor force and among the 
foreign born, indicates that the category must have been more broadly de- 
fined in 1890. The reported number of foreign-born bankers and officials 
of banks more than doubled from 1880 to 1890. The number in clerical 
and bookkeeping positions showed only moderate increase (20 percent). 
There was little or no increase in the number of the foreign born employed 
as sailors and boatmen, which were stationary or declining occupations at 
that time. 

The number of foreign-born males employed in the manufacturing 
group of occupations, as constituted in 1890, grew from about 900,000 in 
1880 to about 1,370,000 in 1890. This was an increase of over 50 per- 
cent, exceeding the rate of growth of employment in manufacturing for the 
decade. Considerable increase in the number of foreign-born workers, 
relative to those employed in 1880, occurred in the building trades (build- 
ers and contractors, carpenters, masons, painters, etc., plasterers, plumbers), 
and among apprentices, brick and tile makers, glass workers, iron and 
steel workers, machinists, marble and stone cutters, saw- and planing-mill 
employees, tobacco and cigar factory operatives, and mill and factory op- 
eratives in unspecified industries. There were also considerable increases 
in certain skilled trades in which the numbers of persons employed were 
not large, including those of clock and watch makers and repairers, and 
wood workers. Employment of foreign-born males also expanded in other 
occupations that already included many foreign born in 1880, such as the 
bakers, blacksmiths, boot and shoe makers, brewers and tailors. In an- 
other important field of immigrant employment, the textile industry, there 
was only moderate growth of the number employed between 1880 and 
1890. 


“There may have been change in the composition of some of these occupational categories in 
1890, however. 
15 See footnote 14 above. 
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The number of employed females of foreign birth was approximately 
450,000 in 1880 and 775,000 ten years later, or a net increase of slightly 
more than 70 percent. Although only about 26,000 of the additional for- 
eign-born women workers went to agriculture, the percentage increase 
there was large, from less than 7,000 in 1880 to over 33,000 in 1890.'* 
The majority went into the principal occupation of females in agriculture, 
that of farmer. The number of female agricultural laborers, the second 
largest occupation, did not change greatly between 1880 and 1890. 

The number of foreign-born females in the professions was somewhat 
under 11,400 in 1880 and advanced to 19,600 in 1890, an increase of 70 
percent. The additional workers were distributed among all the profes- 
sions that contained considerable numbers of women workers, of which 
teaching was by far the largest. 

The number of foreign-born females in domestic and personal service 
expanded from about 270,000 in 1880 to 460,000 ten years later, an in- 
crease of nearly 70 percent. The increase of employment was largely in 
the dominant category of servants, but there were larger proportionate in- 
creases of the foreign born among nurses and midwives, boarding and 
lodging house keepers. 

The occupations included under trade and transportation did not attract 
large numbers of female workers, and contained a relatively low propor- 
tion of the foreign-born females. The numbers of the latter more than 
doubled during the decade of the 1880's, going from about 15,000 to 
35,000 at the end of the decade. Even with this increase, however, the 
concentration of the foreign-born females within this group of occupations 
remained relatively low. It is apparent from comparison of the occupa- 
tional data for 1880 and 1890 that the employment of women in clerical 
and sales positions expanded rapidly during the decade; and the immi- 
grants took advantage of this greater opportunity for employment. The 
number employed as clerks, bookkeepers, and accountants grew from a 
few hundred in 1880 to nearly 9,000 ten years later. The number em- 
ployed as saleswomen expanded from less than a thousand to nearly 7,000 
during the same period. The number of telegraph and telephone opera- 
tors, though still small in 1890, was several times greater than that in 
1880; and stenographers appear for the first time in the occupational classifi- 
cation of the later census. Less rapid growth occurred in the number em- 
ployed as merchants and traders, long the leading source of employment 
for females in this occupational group; and the hucksters and peddlers 


diminished. 


' The increase in the number of foreign-born females in agriculture is so large, relatively, that a 
change in census practice is suspected. The same large increase, moreover, oceurred in each of the 
five principal immigrant stocks, indicating that whatever change occurred affected the foreign born 
generally. The total amount of female employment in agriculture showed little increase for the dec- 
ade, however, for the rise in the proportion of female workers in agriculture from 1880 to 1890 was 


by far the smallest of any of the adjacent decades. (Anderson and Davidson, op. cit., p. 85.) 
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In the manufacturing group of occupations as constituted in 1890 the 
employment of foreign-born female workers grew from less than 145,000 
in 1880 to over 225,000 in 1890, an increase of more than 55 percent. 
Among the principal occupations of women in the manufacturing occupa- 
tions (table 29b), it was in the needlework trades, and in certain types of 
factory employment (boot and shoe making, carpet factories, hosiery and 
knitting mills, silk mills, tobacco and cigar factories, and unspecified mills 
and factories) that the proportionately largest increase of employment for 
the foreign-born females occurred. Except for the silk mills, the textile 
industry that was already a large employer in 1880 showed little increase 
of employment of foreign-born females by 1890. 


F. Increase of Foreign-Born Workers, 
by Country of Birth, 1880 to 1890 


The preceding section showed that the occupational distribution of the 
foreign-born workers changed between 1880 and 1890, inasmuch as the 
large net increase of the number of workers was not divided proportion- 
ally among the major occupational groups and occupations. Next to be 
considered are the changes in the occupational distribution of the immi- 
grant workers from each of the principal countries of birth, so far as these 
are not concealed by changes of occupational classification. For brief sum- 
mary, the changes of distribution are noted below only for the major occu- 
pational groups as constituted in 1890, and for the principal occupations. 


Germany, male 


The number of German-born males employed in the United States in- 
creased by approximately 390,000, or 40 percent, between 1880 and 
1890. The largest percent gain (nearly 80 percent) was in the number 
employed as miners and quarrymen, a relatively small occupational group; 
and there were lesser gains in trade and transportation (53 percent), 
manufacturing (44 percent), and domestic and personal service (44 per- 
cent). The number in the professions increased only in proportion to the 
growth of the German immigrant population between 1880 and 1890; and 
there was a lesser expansion of the number in agriculture (30 percent). 
The largest proportionate increase in agriculture, except for the small cate- 
gory of stock raisers, was in the number of agricultural laborers; in the 
professions it was as civil engineers, and designers, draftsmen and inventors 
that the German made the largest relative gains. In domestic and per- 
sonal service the additional German workers went especially into the less 
skilled employments as janitors, watchmen, laborers, and firemen; and 
there was only moderate or small increase in the more independent posi- 
tions of hotel and restaurant keepers, bartenders and saloon keepers, etc. 
The moderate expansion of employment in trade and transportation was 
chiefly accounted for by considerable increases in the number of agents 
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and collectors," bookkeepers and accountants, draymen, hostlers, etc., 
salesmen, steam railway employees, and a few lesser occupations. There 
was only moderate increase in the numerically important merchant and 
dealer, huckster and peddler categories. In the manufacturing occupa- 
tions the additional workers went especially into factory employment 
(cotton-mill operatives, mill and factory operatives, saw-mill employees, 
silk-mill operatives, tobacco and cigar factory operatives), into the build- 
ing trades (carpenters, masons, painters, plasterers, plumbers), into some 
metals and heavy industries (iron and steel workers, machinists, manufac- 
turers, steam-boiler makers), and various skilled trades (bakers, brewers, 
clock and watch makers, marble and stone cutters, piano tuners, upholster- 
ers, wood workers). 


Germany, female 

The number of German immigrant females employed in the United 
States more than doubled from about 78,000 in 1880 to over 160,000 ten 
years later. The number employed in agriculture, which contained only a 
small number of German female workers in 1880, increased fivefold; and 
the number in trade and transportation more than doubled. The number 
in the professions and in manufacturing increased to a lesser extent, some- 
what over 50 percent and 70 percent respectively, indicating that employ- 
ment in these occupational groups did not keep pace with the number of 
gainfully employed German females. Domestic and personal service en- 
gaged the same proportion in 1890 as in 1880. As regards specific occu- 
pations, the increased employment in agriculture was almost entirely in 
the category of farmers. It was only as teachers and musicians that many 
German-born females entered the professions, and here they increased by 
about one-half between 1880 and 1890. The doubling of the number in 
domestic and personal service was largely due to the somewhat greater in- 
crease of the number employed as servants, the predominant occupation 
in this group. Trade and transportation received the largest accessions of 
German immigrant women as saleswomen, merchants, and dealers; and 
there was a considerable increase of clerical employment. The number of 
hucksters and peddlers decreased slightly. In manufacturing, the princi- 
pal gains of employment were in the needlework trades (except tailoring) 
and in factory employment, especially in the textile industry. 


Ireland, male 

The number of gainfully employed Irish immigrant males increased by 
only about 30,000 or less than 4 percent between 1880 and 1890. Their 
numbers decreased somewhat in agriculture and mining, remained about 


17 The increase of the reported number of agents and collectors from little over 18,000 in 1880 to 
around 170,000 in 1890 makes it doubtful whether this occupational category is comparable for the 


two censuses. 
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constant in domestic and personal service, and increased in the small pro- 
fessional group (16 percent), in trade and transportation (18 percent), and 
manufacturing (9 percent). At the same time there were some shifts in 
their distribution by specific occupations. In agriculture there was a con- 
siderable*decrease in the number of Irish-born farmers, and a slight in- 
crease in the number who were laborers. Their numbers increased among 
civil engineers, chemists, architects, artists, authors, designers, and jour- 
nalists; and there was decrease of the number of government officials, 
teachers, and musicians. The numbers in these professions remained for 
the most part small, however. In domestic and personal service the num- 
ber employed as laborers decreased, while there were considerable increases 
in the numbers of watchmen, servants, janitors, bartenders and saloon 
keepers. The increase of employment in trade and transportation appears 
to have been chiefly contributed by street railway employees, salesmen, 
draymen and hostlers, clerks, bookkeepers and accountants. There were 
also large percentage increases in the number of Irish-born officials and 
employees of banks and of agents and collectors. There were decreases 
in the numbers of hucksters and peddlers, sailors, boatmen and canalmen, 
and porters. In the manufacturing occupations the principal increases 
were among builders and contractors, and mill and factory operatives, 
with lesser increases of the numbers of bleachers and dyers, brick and 
tile makers, machinists and plumbers. Fewer Irish immigrant males were 
employed in boot and shoe factories, as butchers, in cotton mills, and as 
tailors in 1890 than in 1880. 


Ireland, female 


The number of Irish-born females employed in the United States in- 
creased by nearly 60,000, or 30 percent, between 1880 and 1890. The 
greatest percentage increase was in agriculture, where few of the Irish were 
employed in 1880; but it is not known whether this was a genuine increase 
or was due to change in reporting. Employment in trade and transporta- 
tion advanced by over 50 percent. The number of Irish-born females in 
the professions and in manufacturing advanced by less than 30 percent, 
and as a result there were relatively fewer in these occupational groups in 
1890 than in 1880. Domestic and personal service attracted about the 
same proportion of the Irish females at both censuses. The reported in- 
crease in agricultural employment was almost entirely in the category of 
farmers. The numbers in the separate professions were small except for 
teachers, among whom there was a small percentage increase for the dec- 
ade. The numerically largest increase of employment in domestic and 
personal service was among servants, but there were larger percentage in- 
creases in the number of Irish-born females who were boarding and lodg- 
ing house keepers, nurses and midwives. In trade and transportation the 


18 See footnote 17 on p. 147. 
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additional workers became saleswomen and clerks;? the number of 
merchants and dealers increased, and the number of hucksters and peddlers 
decreased.?? Manufacturing employment that strongly attracted the addi- 
tional workers was in mills and.factories (unspecified), in rubber factories, 
in silk and hosiery mills, in boot and shoe factories. A few of the manu- 
facturing occupations contained fewer Irish female workers in 1890, in- 
cluding work in cotton mills and as tailoresses. 


Great Britain, male 

Employment of British-born males increased by about 190,000, or 45 
percent, during the 1880's. On a percentage basis the largest increases 
were in domestic and personal service, the professions, and trade and 
transportation (each near 80 percent), followed by manufacturing (over 50 
percent), mining and quarrying (40 percent), and agriculture (15 percent). 
For the separate occupations, the larger percentage increases in agricul- 
tural employment were among stock raisers, gardeners, etc., and agricultural 
laborers. A considerable increase of numbers occurred in almost all of the 
professions, especially among the engineers. In trade and transportation 
it was as agents and collectors, salesmen, bank officials, bookkeepers and 
accountants, draymen, and hostlers that the British males made the largest 
relative gains of employment. In manufacturing their most considerable 
expansion of employment was as builders and contractors, and mill and 
factory operatives (unspecified); and their numbers approximately doubled 
among machinists, manufacturers, marble and stone cutters, masons, plas- 
terers, plumbers, and potters. Their numbers increased quite generally in 
the building trades, and remained about constant or declined in the textile 
industry and in shoe manufacturing where they were already well 
represented. 


Great Britain, female 

Between 1880 and 1890 the number of British immigrant females em- 
ployed in the United States increased by almost 40,000, or about 80 per- 
cent. Except for the perhaps fictitiously large growth of agricultural 
employment, their largest gain was in trade and transportation where their 
numbers tripled, followed by the professions (96 percent increase), manu- 
facturing (60 percent), and domestic and personal service (59 percent). 
There was, therefore, a relative reduction of their representation in the 
two latter occupational groups. Their numbers in the separate professions 
increased quite generally. In domestic and personal service additional 
employment was most marked in nursing, boarding and lodging house 
keeping, and in laundry work; and the number of domestic servants in- 


19 That is, clerical workers; designated as “clerks in stores" in 1880, “clerks and copyists" in 1890. 
20 The decrease of the number of hucksters and peddlers may reflect only an increasing avoidance 
of these terms, and a preference for trader or merchant and dealer. 
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creased by about one-half. The large gain of employment in trade and 
transportation was principally accounted for by large percentage increase 
in the number of bookkeepers, accountants, and saleswomen, together with 
lesser percentage increase of clerks and copyists, merchants and dealers. 
The principal gains in the manufacturing occupations were among tailor- 
esses, mill and factory operatives (unspecified), silk-mill operatives, boot 
and shoe makers, and dressmakers. Employment in the textile industry 
as a whole increased except for the woolen mills. 


Norway and Sweden, male 


The number of employed immigrant males from these two countries 
more than doubled during the 1880's, advancing from over 180,000 in 
1880 to more than 400,000 ten years later. By major occupational group, 
their employment increased most in manufacturing, where their numbers 
more than tripled for the decade. The next largest percentage increases of 
employment were in trade and transportation (180 percent increase), the 
professions (nearly 170 percent), domestic and personal service (about 
155 percent), and mining (117 percent). Less than average increases of 
the number employed occurred in agriculture (72 percent), the largest em- 

‚ ployer of the Scandinavian males. In agriculture there was an approxi- 
mate doubling of the rather small number employed as gardeners, etc., 
and in the cattle industry; and there was an equal proportionate gain in 
the numerically more important group of agricultural laborers. Farmers, 
the largest occupational group in agriculture, increased by about one-half. 
The numbers in the separate professions were for the most part small, but 
on a percentage basis there was a very large increase of engineers, design- 
ers, etc., and architects; and there was approximate doubling of the num- 
ber of clergymen, lawyers, musicians, and government officials. In do- 
mestie and personal service the additional workers were especially attracted 
to work as watchmen, soldiers, engineers and firemen, servants, laborers, 
bartenders and saloon keepers. Numerically most important was the la- 
borer category, which received more than 30,000 additional workers from 
the two Scandinavian countries. The considerable increase of employ- 
ment in trade and transportation was principally due to a large percentage 
increase in the number of salesmen, and in the numerically more impor- 
tant categories of draymen, hostlers, bookkeepers and accountants, mer- 
chants and dealers, steam railroad employees, and clerks. In manufacturing 
which received a large influx of Scandinavian workers during the decade, 
the occupations that received the largest proportions of additional workers 
were those of builders and contractors, wood workers, plasterers, plumb- 
ers, marble and stone cutters, machinists, cotton-mill operatives, carpenters, 
saw-mill operatives, painters, masons, and iron and steel workers. The 
new workers, it appears, were not especially attracted to the types of work 
in which the Scandinavians had formerly been most concentrated. 
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Norway and Sweden, female 


'The employment of females of Norwegian and Swedish birth increased 
from less than 24,000 in 1880 to over 75,000 in 1890. Relative to the 
number employed in each major occupational group in 1880, the largest 
increases were in trade and transportation (nearly 650 percent increase), 
agriculture (nearly 450 percent), domestic and personal service (210 per- 
cent), manufacturing (205 percent), and the professions (200 percent). 
With regard to separate occupations, there was general increase in the pro- 
fessions, but the numbers there remained quite small. The growth of em- 
ployment in domestic and personal service was chiefly among domestic 
-vants, but there were also large percentage increases in the numbers of 
nurses, boarding and lodging house keepers, and laundresses. In trade 
and transportation the numbers in the separate occupations remained 
small, in spite of the considerable growth during the decade. In manufac- 
turing, likewise, few occupations except the needlework trades contained 
more than a small number of Norwegian and Swedish female workers. 
Their numbers increased about fourfold in dressmaking, millinery and 
seamstress work between 1880 and 1890; and relative to the number em- 


ployed in 1880 there was considerable expansion of employment in 
tailoring. 


Canada, male 


The number of immigrant males from Canada employed in the United 
States grew from under 290,000 in 1880 to 430,000 in 1890, an increase 
of almost 50 percent. Their greatest percentage increase was in trade and 
transportation (125 percent increase), followed by the professions (120 
percent), manufacturing (58 percent), domestic and personal service (33 
percent), and agriculture (28 percent). There was a decrease of employ- 
ment in mining. Relative to the number employed in 1880, the most con- 
siderable increases of employment in agriculture were in the small 
occupational categories of stock raiser and gardener, etc.; but the largest 
numerical increase was in the number of farmers. There was also a large 
increase of employment in the lumbering industry. The number employed 
in the separate professions also increased quite generally between 1880 
and 1890. The occupations in domestic and personal service that showed 
large proportionate growth of employment were those of watchmen, serv- 
ants, barbers, bartenders and saloon keepers, and engineers and firemen. 
The largest occupational group. the laborers, did not increase. In trade 
and transportation, where there was the largest rate of growth of employ- 
ment, it was especially marked in sales, clerical, and bookkeeping positions, 
and in employment with banks, street railways, and telephone and tele- 
graph companies. The employment of the Canadians in manufacturing 
increased particularly among wood workers, mill and factory operatives 
(unspecified), manufacturers, and in the building trades. There was little 
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expansion of employment in the textile industry where they were already 
employed in large numbers. 


Canada, female 


The number of Canadian-born females who were employed in the United 
States grew from 62,000 in 1880 to over 100,000 in 1890, an increase of 
more than 60 percent. Aside from the large and perhaps deceptive in- 
crease of the number reported as engaged in agriculture, the largest per- 
centage increase of employment was in trade and transportation, where few 
of the Canadian females were employed in 1880 and where there was more 
than a fivefold increase during the next decade. Their numbers in the 
professions doubled between 1880 and 1890, and there were lesser in- 
creases of the numbers engaged in manufacturing (55 percent increase), 
and in domestic and personal service (36 percent). Their numbers in- 
creased in all of the professions, especially among musicians and teachers. 
In domestic and personal service the largest growth of employment of 
Canadian females was among nurses, boarding and lodging house keepers, 
and laundresses. In trade and transportation the additional workers went 
especially into bookkeeping, and sales and clerical positions; and many 
became merchants and dealers in various commodities. In manufacturing 
the major increases were in factory employment (boot and shoe factories, 
box factories, hosiery mills, unspecified mills and factories, rubber fac- 
tories, silk mills), except that there was only limited expansion of employ- 
ment in the cotton and woolen mills where large numbers were already 
engaged. There was also an approximate doubling of the number in the 
needlework or clothing trades (dressmakers, milliners, seamstresses). 


G. Occupational Concentration or Dispersion 
of the Foreign Stock 


The detailed occupational distribution of the foreign stock in 1890, as 
described in preceding sections, indicated that the foreign-born workers 
were somewhat more specialized occupationally than were the children of 
the immigrants, and that the latter appeared to conform more closely to 
the occupational distribution of the entire white employed population. 
Differences between the various immigrant peoples in the extent of their 
occupational specialization could also be observed. The index of occu- 
pational concentration that was developed and used in preceding chapters 
serves as an approximate measure of these differences in occupational 
distribution. In table 30 is given the index as computed from the 1890 
data of tables 29a and 29b, showing the extent of occupational concen- 
tration of the foreign stock. ‘ 

Among the male workers, the foreign born were more concentrated 
in their occupations (i.e., higher index) than were workers of the second 
generation. As regards the principal countries of origin, the Italian 
immigrant males were most highly concentrated by occupation, followed 
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Taste 30.—INDEX оғ OCCUPATIONAL CONCENTRATION OF Foretcn-Born Ware GAINFUL 
Workers, Native WHITE WORKERS OF FOREIGN or MIXED PARENTAGE, AND FOREIGN- 
Born WORKERS FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES, BY SEX: 1890 


Netivity and country Nativity amd coun 
poc Male Female ES E | Male | Female 
n 3 
28 34 
27 36 53 67 
47 т 
39 49 40 65 
46 52 39 53 
62 58 


Source: Derived from tables 29a and 29b. 


by the Canadians of French stock. Most widely dispersed (lowest index) 
were the Canadians of English stock, and next most widely dispersed were 
the British immigrant males. 

Among the female workers the second generation was not much more 
widely distributed by occupation than the first generation. By country 
of birth, it was the Swedish and Norwegian females, followed by the 
Canadian French and Danish females, who were most narrowly concen- 
trated in their occupational choices; and it was the British and the Cana- 
dians of British stock who were most widely dispersed (i.e.. whose 
occupational distribution was closest to that of the entire female working 


population). 


H. Summary 


The occupational data of the 1890 Census gave the sex, country of 
birth, major occupational group, and detailed occupation of the employed 
foreign born. The countries of birth for which occupational distributions 
were given are Germany, Ireland, Great Britain, and Sweden and Norway 
as in 1880, together with the additional countries Denmark, France, and 
Italy. The foreign born from Canada or British America, reported in 
1880, were subdivided in 1890 into those of English and those of French 
origin. 

For the first time the occupational distribution of the second gener- 
ation (native white of foreign or mixed parentage) was given. 

The occupational classification and the major occupational groups were 
somewhat changed from those used in 1880. Elimination of mixed oc- 
cupational categories and occupations that included only small numbers 
of workers reduced the list of detailed occupations used in this chapter 
to 170 for males and 73 for females. 

Occupational distributions are described and compared in this chapter 
in terms of the relative concentration ^ figure, used in the preceding 
chapters, which states the proportion of foreign-born workers in a given 
occupation relative to their proportion in the entire working population. 


#1 Explained in section D of Chapter 4 and in Appendix C. 
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Beginning with 1890, relative concentration is computed with reference 
to the white employed population, not the entire employed population 
that was used for the 1870 and 1880 occupational data. This has the 
disadvantage that the 1890 distributions thus computed cannot be com- 
pared directly with those for the earlier years, but permits comparison 
with the occupational distributions of the white population at later cen- 
suses. The occupational distribution of the foreign stock is also thought 
to be better expressed relative to white workers, rather than the total 
labor force, because of the different regional and occupational distribution 
of the nonwhites. 

Three principal aspects of the 1890 occupational data are described 
in this chapter. These are, first, the occupational distribution of the 
foreign born relative to all white workers (sections А and B); second, dif- 
ferences of occupational distribution between the first and second gener- 
ation (sections C and D); third, the large increase in the number of 
foreign-born workers between 1880 and 1890, and into what occupations 
the additional workers went (sections E and F). The various nativity 
and parentage groups within the foreign stock are also compared with 
respect to their degree of occupational concentration or dispersion within 
the white labor force (section G). The occupational characteristics of the 
foreign stock in 1890, on which more detailed information can be found 
in the preceding sections of this chapter or in the accompanying statistical 
tables, are described briefly below. 

Relative to all employed white males in 1890, the foreign-born males 
were in highest proportion among workers in domestic and personal serv- 
ice, followed by manufacturing. They were in lowest proportion among 
members of the professions. On the same relative basis the foreign-born 
females were likewise most numerous in domestic and personal service, 
least numerous in the professions. By country of origin of the male 
workers, the Canadian French, followed by the British, Germans, and 
Canadian English, had their highest concentration among workers in man- 
ufacturing; and the Italians, followed by the Irish, French, Swedish and 
Norwegian, and Danish immigrants, were most concentrated in domestic 
and personal service. The immigrant females were generally in highest 
proportion among workers of the same sex in domestic and personal serv- 
ice; but diverging from this pattern were the Canadian French and British 
females who were relatively most numerous in manufacturing, and the 
Italian females who had their highest relative concentration in trade and 
transportation. 

The occupational preferences of the foreign born from each country 
of origin are described above in section В. The German males, for ex- 
ample, were especially numerous among musicians and in several other 
professions; were strongly identified with the liquor industry as bartenders, 
saloon keepers, and brewers; were numerous in retail trade, in the food 
industry, and in certain skilled trades; and were underrepresented in the 
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building trades, in the textile industry except for the silk mills, and in 
heavy industry. All the immigrant peoples, in fact, were found to have 
certain occupational preferences and a more or less distinctive pattern 
of occupational distribution within the employed white population. 

Among the white workers in the United States in 1890 were over 
5 million foreign born and approximately 3% million native born of 
foreign parentage. The two generations differed quite widely in their 
distribution by major occupational group and occupation. Whereas the 
foreign born were in highest proportion among domestic and personal 
service workers, it was in trade and transportation and manufacturing that 
members of the second generation were relatively most numerous. The 
second generation, moreover, was notably more successful in entering the 
professions than the first, and in its distribution by major occupational 
group was closer to the white labor force as a whole. 

Differences between the two generations with respect to specific occu- 
pations can not be summarized briefly (see section D), but in general the 
second generation was found to have moved away from the oceupations 
such as manual labor and factory employment in which the immigrants 
were especially concentrated, to have had a somewhat wider occupational 
dispersion than the immigrant generation, and to have been more em- 
ployed in positions requiring special skills. 

There was a net gain of over 1% million foreign-born workers in the 
United States between 1880 and 1890, of which number nearly 500,000 
were of German birth, over 275,000 from Sweden and Norway, and lesser 
numbers from other countries. In order to determine in what occupations 
the employment of the foreign born increased during the decade and what 
changes took place in the occupational distribution of the foreign born, 
comparison was made of the number employed in each major occupation 
group and in each principal occupation at the two censuses (section E). 
This comparison showed only net changes in the employment of foreign 
born, and could not distinguish between changes due to the immigrants 
who arrived during the decade and changes produced by shifts of occu- 
pation on the part of the older residents.22 Comparison of the distribution 
of the foreign born by major occupational group in 1880 and 1890 was 
made after adjustment for known differences in the composition of these 
groups at the two censuses. Of the major occupational groups as consti- 
tuted in 1890, it was trade and transportation that showed the largest per- 
centage increase of foreign-born male workers between 1880 and 1890; 
and the next largest gains were in manufacturing and the professions. 
Agriculture together with domestic and personal service showed the least 
growth of employment for immigrant males during the decade. On the 


same percentage basis of comparison the largest employment gain for the 


2? Tt is by no means certain, either, that the foreign born were enumerated with equal completeness 


and accuracy at the two censuses. 
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immigrant females was in agriculture where relatively few were reported 
in 1880, but the apparent gain in this field of employment may have been 
due to a change of reporting procedure. Lesser proportionate gains for 
immigrant female workers were observed in trade and transportation, fol- 
lowed by domestic and personal service and the professions. 

Comparison of the reported numbers of foreign-born workers in 1880 
and 1890 was also made for specific occupations (section E) and according 
to country of birth (section F). Occupations showing considerable 
percentage changes in the number of foreign-born workers are noted in 
these sections, but as is pointed out there the observations with respect 
to specific occupations need to be taken with caution. Although the occu- 
pational classification and terminology underwent little apparent change 
between 1880 and 1890, there may actually have been differences of re- 
porting practice for certain occupations such as, perhaps, agents, huck 
and peddlers, farmers, and others. Without attempt to resummarize or 
evaluate the observations reported in sections E and F above, it can be 
noted that during the 1880's there was expansion of immigrant labor into 
types of work other than those in which they were already highly concen- 
trated. During the decade employment expanded rapidly in some 
occupations and industries, such as in sales and clerical positions and 
in the growing telegraph and telephone industries. Although native labor 
predominated, there was a considerable influx of immigrant labor into 
these growing fields of employment. 

Ап approximate measure of the extent to which the foreign stock was 
concentrated in a limited range of occupations or distributed throughout 
the labor force (section С) indicated that the foreign born were more 
highly concentrated by occupation than were the children of the foreign 
born. Of the principal immigrant peoples, the Canadians of English 
stock and the British had the widest occupational distributions, and the 
Italians and Canadian French were most highly concentrated in their 
favored occupations. 


ers 


CHAPTER 8 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, 1900 


During the decade of the 1890's the white labor force of the United 
States increased by about 5% million workers, from approximately 
19,500,000 in 1890 to 25 million at the 1900 Census. Of the net in- 
crease in the number of workers, over 650,000 ! was among the foreign- 
born white, and over 1,750,000 among the native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage. In terms of percentages. the census data showed a 
growth of about 25 percent in the entire white labor force, 13 percent in 
the number of foreign-born white workers, and about 50 percent in the 
number of native white workers of foreign or mixed parentage. 

The 1900 Census published less information on the occupational dis- 
tribution of the foreign stock than did the preceding census. Employed 
persons 10 years of age and over were classified by sex, color, nativity 
and parentage, major occupational group. and detailed occupation; but 
the list of occupations was reduced to 140 items, miscellaneous categories 
included, and the occupational data did not separate the various countries 
of origin within the foreign stock. 

Special tabulations of 1900 occupational data for the foreign white 
stock were subsequently included in the report of the Immigration Com- 
mission (1911). These tables gave a much abbreviated occupational 
distribution for 17 countries of origin, with separation of the first and 
second generations. The occupational distribution was limited to the 5 
major occupational groups and about 40 occupational categories, miscel- 
laneous or mixed categories included. In a departure from the practice 
in earlier census data, members of the first or foreign-born generation 
were assigned to country of origin according to the birthplace of their 


1 This is a surprisingly—and suspiciously —small increase of the number of foreign-born whites 
f the recorded immigration of over 3,600,000 for the decade, Emi- 
gration and deaths of the foreign born would have reduced the net growth of the foreign-born popula- 
Чоп for the decade well below this figure, but the number of foreign born reported by the 1900 Census 
was only about 1,100,000 greater ihan in 1890. This raises question of the completeness of the 1900 
count of the foreign born; but Kuznets and Rubin (Immigration and the Foreign Born, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1954) find that the 1900 foreign-born population exceeds the number ex- 
pected after allowance for deaths and departures during the preceding decade. 


among gainful workers, in view o 
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foreign-born parent or parents, not according to their own birthplace 
abroad.* 

The classification of occupations by major occupational group was some- 
what changed in the 1900 Census. The fivefold grouping of the preceding 
census was retained, but agriculture and forestry were made a separate 
group, and fishing and mining were returned to the manufacturing and 
mechanical'group of occupations. Engineers and firemen (not locomotive) 
were transferred from domestic and personal service to the manufacturing 
group. Otherwise the occupational grouping in 1900, so far as can be 
told from the shorter list of occupational categories, remained much as 


in 1890. 


A. Changing Occupational Distribution of the 
Foreign White Stock Males, 1890 to 1900 


The number of employed white males in the United States increased 
from about 16,600,000 in 1890 to over 21 million in 1900, an in 5 
of 4,400,000 or more than 25 percent for the decade. Of this net in- 
crease in the white male labor force, approximately 550,000 were foreign 
born, whose numbers advanced by less than 13 percent for the decade. 
The net increase of second generation males was much larger, both in 
actual numbers and in percentage, being over 1,400,000, a net growth 
of more than 50 percent of the 1890 total. 

The changes in the distribution of the white male labor force between 
1890 and 1900 are shown in table 31. Agriculture had the lowest per- 
centage gain in the number employed (about 19 percent), domestic and 
personal service (40 percent), and trade and transportation (about 31 
percent) the greatest expansion of employment. The distribution of the 
net increase of the foreign white stock by major occupational group is 
also shown in table 31. There was a decrease of the recorded number 
of foreign-born white males in agriculture; and their largest percentage 
expansion of employment was in trade and transportation (26 percent) 
and in professional service (about 25 percent). The greatly expanded 
second generation has its greatest gain of employment in the small pro- 
fessional category (77 percent), followed by domestic and personal service 
(68 percent) and trade and transportation (58 percent). Their lowest 
gain was in manufacturing (nearly 40 percent) where they were already 
strongly represented in 1890. 

Both the white male labor force and the males of foreign stock increased 
in number and altered their distribution by major occupational group be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. The distribution of the males of foreign stock. 


? Persons of mixed foreign parentage (whose parents were born in different foreign countries) were 
probably not classified by country of origin. For further notes on the data used by the Immigration 
Commission, see Chapter 4, section C. 
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Taste 31.—ALL WHITE GAINFUL WORKERS, Foreicn-Born Warre WORKERS, AND NATIVE 
Warre Workers or Foreicn oR MIXED PARENTAGE, BY MAJOR Occupation GROUP AND 
Sex; 1900 


[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease] 


11 Percent increage 
White gainful workers 890 to 19001 
Native, 
Major occupation group and sex Native, foreign 
An Foreign | foreign or | All |Ғогемт | or 
workers born mixed — [workers | born | mixed 
parentage parent- 
age 


TOTAL 
А11 cecupations.ssseseeseneeee 25,035,727 | 5,767,146 | 5,327,204 | 28.1 | 13.0] 50.4 
Agricultural pursuits. 8,183,813 1,075,947 1,101,007 20.1 -2.6 51.0 
Professional service.. 1,215,291 144,650 260,404. 33.7 26.8 68,8 
Domestic and personal service... 4,279,277 | 1,453,178 934,568 | 33.7 87| 581 
Trade and transportation, sss 4,548,151 917,685 1,226,777 43.5 28.8 67.0 


Manufacturing and mechanical pure 6,809,195 | 2,175,686 | 1,804,448 25.0 18,5 35.3 


MALE 


M11 occupations, „+ 21,043,455 | 4,886,731 | 4,343,158 | 26.7 | 129] 5122 
= + 4 


Agricultural pursuits. 7,793,966 | 1,034,176 | 1,071,590 18.8 -3,5 49.7 
Professional service.. 800, 028 118,617 147,17. 31.9 25.5 Ted 
Domestic and personal serv: 2,867,721 985,265 575,152 40.5 12.4 67.8 
Trade and transportation, 2,048,858 854,548 1,021,870 37.5 26.1 58.3 

5,532,882 | 1,894,125 | 1,327,375 24. 17.7 39.6 


Manufacturing and mechanical pt 


FEMALE 
A11 occupations. sess. 3,992,272 | 880,415 1,184,046 ie 35.8 47.1 
Agricultural pursuits. 389,847 41,772. 29,417 55.6 120,6 
Professional service. sese 415,263 26,033 113,233 37.1 59,1 
Domestic and personal serv: 1,411,556 467,913 359,416 21.7 44.7 
Trade and transportation... 499,293 63,137 204,907 120.9 129.7 
Manufacturing and mechanica] 1,276,213 281,561 477,073 ls 27.6 24.7 
-— 


‘Adjusted to the 1900 grouping of occupations. 
Source: 1900 Census, Special Reports, Occupations, table 2, pp. 10-13. 


in relation to the total labor force (referred to as relative concentration)? 
is shown in table 32 for each occupational group and for the two censuses, 
1890 and 1900. In this table the 1900 data can be compared directly 
with 1890 figures, which are adjusted to the 1900 occupational grouping. 
Relative to the total labor force of the same color and sex, the foreign- 
born white males were most employed in domestic and personal service 
and in manufacturing at both censuses, and were underrepresented in all 
other groups; but over the decade they shifted somewhat more strongly 
to manufacturing, professional service, and trade and transportation, and 
away from agriculture and domestic and personal service. The males of 
the second generation likewise maintained their earlier distribution by 
major occupational group—a concentration in trade and transportation 


3 Relative concentration, as defined in preceding chapters, is the proportion of foreign-born white or 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage among the white workers in a given occupation, expressed 
as a percentage of the proportion of foreign-origin workers of the same sex and generation in the white 
labor force as a whole. For further explanation sec Appendix C. 
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TABLE 32.—RELATIVE Concentration OF FoREIGN-BoRN WHITE GainruL Workers AND 
NATIVE WHITE Workers оғ Foreign OR Mixen PARENTAGE, BY Mayor Occupation 
Group AND Sex: 1900 anp 1890 


[Proportion among white gainful workers of the same sex in all occupations = 100] 


Gainful workers, 1900 Gainful workers, 1890! 
" Native white, Native white, 
Жыны да nc вех Foreign-born | foreign or | Foreign-born | foreign or 
white mixed white mixed 
parentage parentage 
Base proportion... 23.2 19.7 26.1 16.5 
All occupations 100 100 100 190 
Agricultural pursuits. 57 т 6з 66 
Professional servici 6 9з 60 83 
Domestic and personal servic: 148 102 165 102 
Trade and transportation... 91 128 88 133 
Manufacturing end mechanical pursuits, 147 122 139 130 
FEMALE 

Base proportion.. «percent. 22.1 29.7 26.4 27.4 
A11 occupations, d 100 100 100 100 
Agricultural pursuits. 49 25 5 19 
Professional service. 55 28 32 25 a6 
Domestic and personal service, 150 86 150 78 
Trade and transportation, «sses š 57 138 58 1⁄4 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 3 100 126 86 140 


‘Adjusted to the 1900 grouping of occupations. 


Source: 1900 Census, Special Reports, Occupations, table 2, pp. 10-13; 1890 Census, Compendium 
of the Eleventh Census: 1890, Part II, pp. 452-458, 532-539. 


and in manufacturing, and an underrepresentation in agriculture and the 
professions—but between 1890 and 1900 their relative concentration ad- 
vanced in agriculture and the professions, decreased in trade and trans- 
portation, and in manufacturing. Their distribution by major occupational 
group thus moved closer to that of the entire white labor force. 

The above are the over-all changes in the occupational group distri- 
bution of the foreign white stock males between 1890 and 1900. Next 
to be considered are changes of distribution by specific occupations 
within each major occupational group. The detailed occupational clas- 
sification used in the 1900 Census contained 140 categories, a reduction 
from the number reported in the preceding censuses. The same classifi- 
cation was used for both male and female workers. Elimination of mixed 
categories and those containing small numbers of workers left 131 
occupations of males and 64 occupations of females to be used in analysis 
of the detailed occupational distribution of the foreign white stock. In 
table 33 is given the total number of white workers in each of these 
occupations, together with the relative concentration of the foreign-born 
white and the native white of foreign or mixed parentage in each occupation. 

The relative concentration of the foreign-origin males in each specific 
occupation in 1900, as shown in table 33, can be compared with the cor- 
responding data for 1890 in table 29a. Because of the more abbreviated 
list of occupations used in 1900, not all occupational categories were 
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Taste 33.— RELATIVE Concentration оғ Foretcn-Born WHITE GAINFUL WORKERS AND 
NATIVE WHITE Workers or FOREIGN oR MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL Occupations, 
By Sex: 1900 

[Relative concentration not computed for occupational categories containing fewer than 2,000 workers 
of given sex. Proportion among white gainful workers of same sex in all occupations = 100] 


Relative concentration 
A11 white gainful Native white 
Foreign-born 
workers gainful workers, 
| Occupation white | s prede 
parentage 
Male xd Female Male | Female | Male | Female 
T 
Base proportion. «esee eese eo eee eo epercent.. on seo] 2362] 222]. 19.7] 29,7 
M11 occupations. n 21,013,455 | 3,992,272 100 100 100 
Agricultural pursuits 7,793,966 369,847 e ER КЕ 
Agricultural laborers: .| 2,889,280 151,723 16 85 22 
Dairynen,,eeeeveeeecn . 9,600 ... ose 95 DH 
Fermers, planters, and overseers a| 4,661,159 233,122 66, 68 60 27 
] Gardeners, florists, nurserymen, ete 7 55,585 2,688 im 85 6% 
| Lumbermen and raftsmen,.. «eee euet . 65,114 E 118 80 ө 
Stock raisers, herders, and drovers. 78,652 88 90 
‘Turpentine farmers and laborers. 3,886 1 3 
Wood choppers... 25,614 А 105 42 
Professional service. 800,028 ө ө 
| Actors, professional shownen, etc. . 26,049 6з м2 
Architects, designers, drafiomen, etc. . 28,458 98 128 
| Artists and teachers of art... М 13,692 10,937 137 n5 
Clergymen. 8 92,845 3,236 108 т. 
Dentists.. . 28,665 see 38 87 
Electricians б 50,186 ove 70 161 
Engineers (с: . 43,309 E 63 96 
Journalists. . 27,670 2,181 56 97 
Lawyers. se m s 112,888 ose 27 89 
literary and scientific persons. 12,837 5,964 98 14 
Musiciens and teachers of music. 37,098 51,174 160 30 126 89 
Officials (government). 81,405 8,069 55 23 96 64 
Physicians and surgeons 122,797 7,229 8 67 69 60 
| Teachers and professors in colleges, " 110,765 314,269 39 25 h 95 
Domestic and personal service.. 2,867,721 | 1,411,556 .. E .. ... 
106,097 4,580 136 131 
86,000 e 138 189 
10,898 55,896 m a 
Hotel keepers.ss+esseres 45,944 8,374 b 
| Housekeepers азд B Learn 6,969 137,550 16% ni 72 
Janitors and sextons.. 37,699 7172 189 94 90 
Laborers (not specified) 2,024,982 41,163 150 90 65 
| Launderers and laundresses. 23,401 116,408 103 123 88 
Nurses and midwives 11,517 90,162 121 101 т 
Restaurant keepers. 25,370 3,558 134 101 83 
Saloon keepers... 80,876 2,065 207 154 85 
Servants abd vaiters 141,442 937,313 182 106 91 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines (0.5. 118,370 78 a m 
Watchmen, policemen, firemen, etc.. 126,708 128 1 ... 
| Trade and transportation. 4,048,858. ... 
228,749 тв 109 
| 72,915 91 т 
| 73,056 151 92 
180,634 63 150 
| Clerks and copyists... 540,247 55 164 
Comercial travelers 91,793 56 14 
Draymen, hackmen, tei 471,742 101 W 
Foremen and overseers. 53,501 122 i 
| Hostlers............ 50,629 123 E 
| Hucksters and peddlers. 70,391 251 
1 
Livery-stable keepers. 32,957 PA 51 9 
Merchants and dealers (excepi 743,242 33,209 119 104 
Merchants and dealers (wholesale). 41,877 ae 98 ae 
Messengers and errand and office boys. 60,048 6,516 E = 
Officials of banks and companies. 72,728 ... 51 ... 
Packers and shippers-ssseeeeeeeees b 37,826 19,740 117 64 164 
Porters and helpers (in stores, etc.). 24,619 ... 186 ө 169 
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TABLE 33.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION oF Foretcn-Born WHITE Gainrut WORKERS. AND 


Native WHITE Workers or FOREIGN or Mixen PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL Occu 


By Sex: 1900—Cont. 


'ATIONS, 


[Relative concentration not computed for occupational categories containing fewer than 2,000 workers 
of given sex. Proportion among white gainful workers of same sex in all occupations — 100] 


Relative concentratic 


All white gainful Native white 
Foreign-born 
workers gainful workers, 
Socupation А ee foreign or mixed 
parentage 
Male Female Male | Female | Male | Female 
Trade and transportation——Cont. 
458,911 148,831 66 146 155 
518,279 Em 100 11 E 
Stenographers and typewriters... 26,077 153 134 
Street railway employees. 68,265 105 133 . 
14,231 60 132 ser 
52,403 27 128 132 
15,426 59 149 one 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits...| 5,532,882 | 1,276,313 9 ... 
Carpenters and joiners. epee 579,761 . ns 85 
Masons (briek and stone). 146,424 . 167 106 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers 270,297 : 103 128 
Paper hangers................... 21,181 К 60 139 
Plasterers................ s.s... 31,907 124 107 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters 96,561 83 233 
Roofers and slaters,.......... 8,699 132 179 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified) 9,013 70 87 
011 well and oil works employees 22,217 50 88 
Other chemical workers. 10,427 193 120 
Brick and tile makers, ete. 39,427 162 101 ase 
46,958 9 150 113 
53,086 197 122 ees 
12,983 n6 133 108 
59,043 107 54 25 
529,201 203 92 ... 
D, 248 110 125 
109,807 156 151 m 
18,328 106 131 E 
21,509 158 137 155 
39,471 65 T ene 
216,490 125 m ase 
275,107 162 143 161 
281,548 120 155 . 
32,737 129 188 ... 
12,183 106 198 
27,177 131 136 
13,144 E 11 90 
16,558 D 217 139 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers. 164,560 39,439 182 112 
Harness and saddle makers and repairers, 39,260 ... 112 136 
Leather curriers and tanners. Ba 39,831 ove 21 133 
Trunk and leather-case makers, etc. 5,449 EN 156 194 
Bottlers and soda water makers, etc 9,578 157 189 
Brewers and maltaters. 20,554 312 107 
Distillers and rectifiers. 2,790 96 121 
Cabinetmakers. 35,209 246 90 
Coopers... 34,146 1⁄4 143 
Saw- and planing-mill employee: hoe 127,645 Soe 109 82 
Brassworkers,,.«« 25,761 e 161 ... 196 ses 
Clock and watch makers and repairers. 19,196 4,812 147 91 130 142 
Gold and silver workers... 19,597 6,378 150 89 179 178 
Tin plate and tinware makers, 67,802 see 109 ... 160 ... 
14,599 15,601 123 50 21 193 
3,777 17,258 115 66 199 181 
10,666 fe 116 mn 208 
26,668 9,399 1⁄4 n5 1⁄4 
138,163 15,887 69 33 381 
20,100 m 233 E 127 
10,335 8,994 193 133 155 
124,706 120,257 166 174 75 
12,615 34,469 100 81 149 
Silk-mill operatives. ses... 21,941 32,362 204 1% 131 
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Taste 33.—RELATIVE Concentration оғ Foretcn-Born WHITE GAINFUL WORKERS AND 
NATIVE WHITE Workers or FoREIGN or MIXED PARENTAGE, FOR PRINCIPAL ÜCCUPATIONS, 
BY Sex: 1900— Cont. 


{Relative concentration not computed for occupational categories containing fewer than 2,000 workers 
of given sex. Proportion among white gainful workers of same sex in all occupations = 100] 


Relative concentration 
A11 white gainful Native white 
Occupation workers Poem enn |geinful workers, 
vs foreign or mixed 
rkers 
parentage 
| = Femle | Male | Female | Maie | Ferale 
Woclen-nill operatives. 42,461 30,555 | 186| e| 156) iu 
Other textile-mill operative: 53,116 mao | 19| wo] ia| 17 
ргеватакегв.. ` 2,026 | 332,307 | 232 78| 204] 123 
Hat and cap makers. d 15,089 7| 217] | її?) 1⁄2 
MilMners.. a 1,733 85,963 | 151 | in| uu 
Seanstresses. j 43620 | 125 292 91 $9 | 13 
Shirt, collar, and cuff makers. T 8,238 30,80 | 1% 76| wo| m 
Tailors and tailoresses d 158,247 $$520| 331] 17% 73 | 133 
Broom and brush makers. 8,385 108 Xp 155 
Charocoal, coke, and lim 10,540 263 Sy 32 
Engineers and firemen (not locomo 213,813 n7 5" 120 
Glovenakera.. « 4,495 125 é | 308 
Manufacturers 238,920 108 | 10%] m 
Model and pattern makers a 14,855 conte | RAEN We 
Photographers... sss... : 23,126 3,568 T 45 | 1% 92 
Rubber-factory operative : 34,450 75372] | 39| 19) im 
Tobacco and cigar factory operative : 76,832 35,58 | 160 | 229] 2148] 108 
Upholaterera..sveseseesecseesenre 5 27,681 2089 | 15) j| 179] 185 


Source: 1900 Census, Special Reports, Occupations, table 2. 


identical for the two censuses; but comparison can be made for most oc- 
cupations to show changes of the relative concentration of the foreign-origin 
males in these occupations between 1890 and 1900, Summarized below 
are the principal observations from this comparison, arranged by occu- 


pational group. 


Agriculture 

The number of white males employed in agriculture increased by over 
1.200,000 between 1890 and 1900. The greater part of this growth of 
employment was among agricultural laborers, whose numbers increased 
by about 1.075,000 for the decade; the largest occupational category in 
agriculture, that of farmers, gained only about 150,000 members; there 
was a small inerease of employment in the lumber industry (lumbermen 
and rafismen, wood choppers) and in stock raising; and the reported number 


of dairymen, gardeners, etc., decreased. In terms of relative concentra- 
tion the foreign-born white males increased their representation among 
farmers by a small amount, and decreased in all other employments in 
this group. The occupational distribution of males of the second gener- 
ation within agriculture did not change greatly except for a decreased 


concentration among gardeners, etc., and a larger representation among 


stock raisers. 
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Professional service 


The classification of occupations in the professional service group was 
reduced from 20 items in 1890 to 15 in 1900, and not all of the reduced 
number of categories correspond to those used іп 1890. А new occu- 
pation, electrician, was added to the professional services in 1900. It 
is not apparent where electricians were previously classified. The num- 
ber of white males engaged in the professional services grew from some- 
what over 600,000 in 1890 to 800,000 in 1900, the latter total including 
50,000 electricians; and there was increase of the numbers engaged in 
all of the professional services that were similarly identified at both 
censuses. 

Between 1890 and 1900 the foreign-born white males continued to 
have a low representation among lawyers and journalists and a relatively 
high concentration among musicians and teachers of music. They made 
gains among clergymen, and moderate gains in the learned profe ssions 
of physicians, dentists, and teachers. Their representation among govern- 
ment officials decreased somewhat, as did that among architects and de- 
signers. Males of the second generation maintained their relative position 
among artists and teachers, and made gains generally in the other pro- 
fessions except for a decrease of representation among government officials. 


Domestic and personal service 


The occupational classification within domestic and personal service 
was little changed in 1900 except for the transfer of engineers and fire- 
men to another occupational group and the omission of several minor 
occupations. Between 1890 and 1900 the number of white males em- 
ployed in domestic and personal service expanded from about 2,040,000 * 
to over 2,865,000. The largest occupational category, laborers, received 
half a million additional workers to increase by one-third during the dec- 
ade, and large proportionate increases occurred i in the majority of the 
other occupations in this group. The number of soldiers and other 
members of the armed services was of course much larger in 1900, 
having expanded to nearly 120,000 from the 25,000 or so of 10 years 
earlier. The one exception to the general expansion of employment was 
the boarding and lodging house keepers, whose numbers remained at their 
former level. 

In contrast to the professions where the foreign born were consistently 
underrepresented, domestic and personal service was characteristically 
an area of heavy foreign born concentration. During the decade of the 
1890’s the foreign-born white males maintained their relative position 
in several of the traditional immigrant employments, those of bartender 
and saloon keeper, and boarding and lodging house keeper; increased 
their concentration moderately among barbers, hotel keepers, and servants; 


* Omitting engineers and firemen. 
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made considerable gains among housekeepers and stewards, janitors and 
sextons; and showed moderate to considerable decreases in such typically 
immigrant occupational categories as laborers, launderers, nurses, restau- 
rant keepers, and watchmen, etc. The very large drop in their relative 
concentration in the armed services in 1900 is, of course, due to the ex- 
pansion of those services at the time. 

Diverse trends occurred among the males of the second generation. 
Their relative concentration declined slightly in the two largest occupa- 
lions, among laborers and servants. Their formerly high concentration 
among barbers was reduced in 1900. They maintained their relatively 
low representation among janitors and boarding and lodging house keepers; 
and their numbers increased relatively in the small occupational categories 
of launderers and nurses, and in the larger categories of soldiers, etc., 
and watchmen, policemen, and firemen. There was also a shift in their 
employment toward a lower concentration among bartenders and toward 
a higher representation among saloon keepers. 


Trade and transportation 

During the 1890's there was a rapid expansion of employment in trade 
and transportation. The number of white male workers increased by over 
1,100,000, from under 3 million in 1890 to over 4 million in 1900. The 
occupations in which there was the most rapid growth of the number of 
workers during the decade were those of salesmen, street railway em- 
ployees, stenographers and “typewriters,” porters and helpers in stores, 
packers and shippers, and bank officials and employees. There were also 
large increases of employment of clerks, commercial travelers, merchants 
and dealers, railroad employees, and various workers in road and street 
transportation (draymen, hackmen and teamsters, hostlers, livery-stable 
keepers). In contrast there was only moderate increase of the number 
engaged in water-borne transportation (boatmen, sailors, pilots). 

In 1890 the foreign-born white males were underrepresented in the 
majority of the specific occupations included in the trade and transpor- 
tation group except for less skilled employment as hucksters and peddlers, 
porters, sailors, etc. This pattern of distribution was largely maintained 
in 1900, with continued low representation in clerical and sales positions, 
and a persistence of the high concentration in relatively unskilled work 
(such as draymen, livery-stable keepers, packers, and porters). Their 
numbers advanced, relatively, among merchants and dealers, hucksters 
and peddlers, boatmen and sailors; and there was a decrease of their con- 
centration among bank employees, street railway and steam railroad em- 
ployees, and in a few other occupations. 

Males of the second generation maintained a generally high concentration 
in trade and transportation in 1900, especially in clerical and sales po- 
sitions and in certain other occupational specializations; and they continued ` 
to be underrepresented in some of the manual employments where the 
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foreign born were most numerous. There were, however, some changes 
of relative position in individual occupations between 1890 and 1900, 
including a decrease in the already low proportion among hucksters and 
peddlers, and some reduction in the high relative concentration in several 
occupations including those of porters, street railway employees, salesmen, 
and draymen, etc. 


.Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 


The manufacturing group of occupations was enlarged in 1900 to in- 
clude fishing and mining, which were grouped with agriculture in 1890, 
and the engineers and firemen (not locomotive), who were included in 
the domestic and personal services at the preceding census. The employ- 
ment of white males in the manufacturing group of occupations as 
constituted in 1900 grew from nearly 4,450,000 in 1890 to more than 
5,500,000 ten years later. Growth of employment was very rapid for 
workers in various heavy industries (iron and steel workers, machinists, 
steam boiler makers, miners, etc.), in the textile industry generally except 
in carpet factories and woolen mills, and in various special occupations 
(printers, tailors, bakers, manufacturers, engineers and firemen, plumbers, 
etc.). There was little change of the number of brewers, potters, cabinet 
makers, and of workers in the majority of the building trades. There 
was reduction in the reported number of workers in a few occupations 
(brick and tile makers, boot and shoe workers, harness and saddle makers, 
coopers, millers, etc.). 

Between 1890 and 1900 the relative concentration of the foreign-born 
males in separate manufacturing occupations changed without apparent 
relation to the trends of employment in each occupational category. The 
concentration of the foreign-born males increased quite generally in the 
building trades and in the food industry (bakers, butchers, confectioners, 
etc.), in the boot and shoe and leather goods industries, and in a number 
of other occupational categories (marble and stone cutters, fishermen, 
cabinet makers, coopers, tailors, manufacturers, etc.). Their relative po- 
sition remained about constant or declined somewhat in mining and 
quarrying, and in the iron and steel industry and its related trades. They 
decreased, relatively, in the textile industry except in woolen mills and 
in bleacheries, and also among brick and tile makers, glass workers, 
potters, etc. 

Males of the second generation did not greatly change their relative 
concentration by occupation between 1890 and 1900, except that their 
concentration decreased in the food industry generally, in the textile in- 
dustry as a whole, and in various other occupational categories including 
brick and tile makers and glass workers. An especially sharp drop in 
their proportion among workers in cotton mills was apparently due to a 
considerable influx of workers of native parentage. 
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B. Changing Occupational Distribution of the 
Foreign White Stock Females, 1890 to 1900 


The number of white females in the labor force increased by more than 
one-third between 1890 and 1900, from under 3 million to almost 4 
million. Included in the net increase of more than a million white female 
workers were over 100,000 foreign born and 380,000 native born of 
foreign parentage. 

The 1890 to 1900 changes in the distribution of the white female labor" 
force by major occupational group are shown intable 31. The largest per- 
centage gain of employment (121 percent) was in trade and transportation, 
where relatively few females had been employed theretofore. The next 
largest gain (over 55 percent) was in agriculture, another occupational 
group where there were few female workers. The lowest percentage in- 
crease (about 22 percent) was in domestic and personal service, the 
principal field of employment for women at the time. 

'The female workers of foreign origin did not conform fully to these 
shifts in the occupational group distribution of the white female labor 
force. The foreign born had their proportionately largest gain of employ- 
ment in trade and transportation (81 percent), but had almost no gain in 
domestic and personal service (1.7 percent); and their second largest in- 
crease of employment was in the small professional service group (about 
33 percent). For the second generation there was a large growth of 
employment in trade and transportation (nearly 130 percent) and in agri- 
culture (over 120 percent), and least increase in manufacturing (about 
25 percent). 

The position of females of foreign white stock relative to all employed 
white females in both 1890 and 1900 is shown in table 32. In terms of 
relative concentration the foreign born maintained their position in each 
major occupational group almost unchanged except for a greater concen- 
tration in the manufacturing occupations in 1900 than in 1890. Those 
of the second generation moved toward a higher concentration in the pro- 
fessions and in domestic and personal service, reached a somewhat 
higher but still very low concentration in agriculture, and decreased rel- 
atively in trade and transportation and in the manufacturing group of 
occupations. Summarized below are changes of distribution within each 
of the major occupational groups (from table 33). 


Agriculture 

The number of white females reported to be employed in agriculture 
increased from 250,000 in 1890 to almost 390,000 in 1900. The ex- 
pansion of employment was principally in the laborer category, which 
more than doubled in number of workers. Among farmers, the occupation 
containing the largest number of females engaged in agriculture, and also 
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among gardeners, florists, and nurserymen the rate of growth of employ- 
ment for females during the decade was less rapid. 

There were relatively few foreign born among the white female agri- 
cultural laborers in 1890, and this remained true in 1900. Among 
farmers of the same sex the proportion of foreign-born white females was 
likewise small, but the proportion increased somewhat between 1890 and 
1900. In the small category of gardeners, etc., the only category in 
agriculture in which the foreign-born white females were found in greater 
than average proportion, their relative concentration decreased moderately 
in 1900. The females of the second generation, who were underrepre- 
sented in all agricultural employments, made a marked gain of relative 
concentration among farmers of their own sex, a slight gain among 
agricultural laborers, and a decrease among gardeners, etc. 


Professional service 


There was a large increase of the number of white females in profes- 
sional service, from approximately 300,000 in 1890 to 415,000 in 1900. 
Teachers made up three-fourths of the total at both censuses. In the other 
principal professional categories for females, the number of actors, literary 
and scientific persons, musicians and teachers of music, government 
officials, and physicians made considerable gains during the decade; but 
the number of artists and teachers of art showed little change. 

The foreign-born females continued to have only limited entry into the 
professions in 1900. Their relative concentration among actors, musicians 
and teachers of music, and literary and scientific persons remained little 
changed; declined slightly among government officials; and advanced 
among teachers and artists, and especially among physicians. Members 
of the second generation improved their relative position in all of the 
professional categories between 1890 and 1900, but in the latter year had 
not attained a full representation in the professions except among actors. 


Domestic and personal service 


The number of white females classified under domestic and personal 
service increased from approximately 1,160,000 in 1890 to 1,410,000 
in 1900. The dominant occupational category, that of servants, which 
contained over 900,000 workers, had a net gain of only about 20,000 
for the decade. There was a small reduction in the number of saloon 
keepers, but all other occupational categories in this group made large 
gains and for the most part doubled in number of workers during the 
1890's. 

Changes in the relative concentration of the foreign born occurred with- 
out apparent relation to trends in the volume of employment in particular 
occupations of the domestic and personal service group. Between 1890 
and 1900 the foreign born advanced in relative concentration among serv- 
ants and saloon keepers. In the occupational categories that experienced 
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rapid growth during the decade, the foreign born increased relatively 
among the hairdressers, housekeepers, and janitors, maintained the same 
relative position or decreased slightly among boarding house and hotel 
keepers, nurses and midwives, and restaurant keepers, and decreased 
among laborers and laundresses. 

The second generation, which was underrepresented in domestic and 
personal service except among hairdressers, increased its relative concen- 
tration in each of the separate occupations in this group between 1890 and 
1900 except among hairdressers and laborers. 


Trade and transportation 

The employment of females in the trade and transportation group of 
occupations was largely confined to clerical and sales positions. The 
number of white females employed in this group of occupations more than 
doubled during the decade of the 1890’s, from about 225,000 in 1890 
to nearly 500,000 ten years later. During this period there was a four- 
fold increase of the number of stenographers and “typewriters,” from a 
little more than 20,000 so employed in 1890 to nearly 86,000 in 1900. 
There was an approximate threefold increase of the number of packers 
and shippers and bookkeepers; and numerically largest was the growth 
of the number of saleswomen from under 60,000 to nearly 150,000 in 
1900. 

Except as hucksters, peddlers, merchants, and dealers the immigrant 
females found relatively little employment in trade and transportation 
in 1890. With the same exceptions they were still underrepresented in trade 
and transportation in 1900, but took full advantage of the expanding 
opportunities for employment during the decade to increase their relative 
concentration in the separate employments included within this group of 
occupations. Only in the telegraph and telephone industries, which ex- 
panded rapidly during the 1890's as employers of labor and which largely 
filled the new positions with native workers, did the foreign born fail to 
maintain their relative position. 1 

The second generation was strongly concentrated in clerical and sales 
positions in both 1890 and 1900, but with a generally lower relative con- 
centration at the latter date. Аз regards separate occupations, their 
relative concentration increased among stenographers, merchants and 


dealers, agents and bookkeepers, and decreased among clerks and copyists, 
saleswomen, and telegraph and tele- 


f relative concentration their occu- 
d closer to that of the white 


messengers, packers and shippers, 
phone operators. In these changes o 
pational distribution appears to have move 
female labor force as a whole. 


Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
The number of white females employed in the manufacturing group 
of occupations, as constituted in 1900, increased from 1 million in 1890 
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to approximately 1,275,000 at the following census. Many of the occu- 
pations included in the manufacturing group contained only small num- 
bers of female workers, but some changes from 1890 to 1900 in the 
distribution between the principal occupations can be noted. 

Within the manufacturing occupations female workers were largely 
concentrated in the needlework trades, in various handicrafts, and in 
factory employment. Only small numbers were found in other occupations 
in the manufacturing group. For the decade the most rapid growth of 
employment for women was among printers, etc., glove and shirt makers, 
bakers, and gold and silver workers. Less rapid but nevertheless con- 
siderable increases are also noted for hosiery- and silk-mill employees, 
confectioners, photographers, tobacco factory workers, glass workers, 
potters, etc. The number of seamstresses remained about the same, and 
there was some decrease of employment of women in the carpet industry. 

Between 1890 and 1900 the foreign-born females increased in relative 
concentration in the needlework and clothing trades, one of their major 
fields of employment. This increase was especially marked among 
tailoresses, seamstresses, and hat and cap makers. They also advanced 
their representation in the textile industry and in other types of factory 
employment (boot and shoe, rubber, and tobacco factory operatives). 
Their relative concentration advanced in certain specialized trades such 
as those of clockmakers, gold and silver workers, and bookbinders, and 
decreased in others including those of potter, baker, and confectioner. 

The concentration of the women workers of the second generation in 
the manufacturing occupations diminished between 1890 and 1900, in- 
cluding the majority of the needlework trades, the textile industry and 
other factory work, and many of the specialized employments. At least 
part of the explanation for this trend is to be found in a considerable 
influx of women workers of native stock into the manufacturing occupations 
during this 10-year period. 


C. Occupational Concentration or Dispersion 
of the Foreign White Stock 


The index of occupational concentration that was used in preceding 
chapters to measure the extent of occupational dispersion or concentration 
of the foreign stock showed that the immigrant generation was more spe- 
cialized or more narrowly concentrated in its range of occupations than 
was the second generation. The index also indicated that in each gener- 
ation the male workers were more widely distributed by occupation than 
were the workers of the other sex, perhaps a reflection of the wider range 
of employment available to males. The same relation between the first 
and second generations and between workers of the two sexes is found 
in 1900 (table 34). 

The indexes of occupational concentration for 1890 and 1900 (tables 
30 and 34) may not be altogether comparable, for a smaller number of 
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occupations was used in the latter year. If comparable, however, the data 
indicate that the foreign born were no more widely distributed by occu- 
pation in 1900 than in 1890, but that the second generation became more 
widely distributed and moved closer to the occupational distribution of 
the entire white labor force in 1900. This interpretation agrees with the 
impression obtained from comparison of the occupational distributions 
in the preceding sections. 


TABLE 34.—INDEX or OCCUPATIONAL CONCENTRATION OF THE FOREIGN WHITE Srock, 
BY Nativity AND Sex: 1900 


Netivity Male Female 
Foreign-born white, 32 36 
Native white, forei 
25 29 


parentage 


Source: Derived from table 33. 


D. Occupational Distribution and Country of Origin 
of the Foreign White Stock Males 


Information on the occupational distributions of the separate national 
stocks in 1900 was presented in the report of the Immigration Commission. 
This gave occupational data for 17 countries of origin, with subdivision 
according to sex and first or second generation, but the list of occupations 
was much abbreviated. Exclusive of composite or mixed categories only 
30 occupational categories were given for male workers and 36 for fe- 
males. The data were also combined into the 5 major occupational groups 
used in the 1900 Census reports. 

The relative concentration of male workers from each country of origin 
and in each occupational category and major occupational group is shown 
in table 35a. The principal occupational characteristics of the workers 
from each country of origin, as shown by this brief distribution, are 


summarized below.’ 


Austria 

'The immigrant males were one of the least agricultural of all immigrant 
peoples, and also ranked low in the professions. Relatively few were 
found in trade and transportation. As compared with the other immigrant 
peoples, the Austrian-born males had an especially high concentration 
in domestic and personal service and in the manufacturing occupations. 
Their greatest concentrations, so far as shown by the data, were among 
tailors, miners and quarrymen; and hucksters and peddlers; and they 


* To repeat a note concerning the classification of country of origin in the 1900 data: the classifica- 
tion differed from that now employed in that members of both the first and the second generations 
were classified according to the country of birth of their parents; and those of mixed foreign parentage 


were not classified by country of origin. 
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TABLE 35a.— ReLATIVE CONCENTRATION OF First GENERATION (FoREIGN-BorN Мніте) AND 
COUNTRIES, FoR PRINCI- 


[Relative concentration figures cover "white male breadwinners of foreign parentage.” Although not 
and exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage. Pro- 


All Austria | Bohemia 
white 

ране mie First | second | First 

pud gener- | gener- | gener- 

stion | ation | ation 
а 2. E 
1| Base proportion........................pereent.. ons 0.73 0.07 0.34 0.16 
2 А11 oeeupations........................... | 21,043,455 100 100 100 100 
3 Agricultural pursuita................... 7,793,966 oe ose cm fae 
4| Agricultural laborers... s»... 2,889,280 17 133 45 199 
5| Farmers, planters, and overseer: 4,661,159 24 33 14 68 
6 Professional вегуїсе........................ 800,028 sow 2.2 see E 

7 Domestic and personal service. 2,867,721 ose ses ous 

8| Laborers (not specified)... 2,024,982 196 76 146 

9| Saloon keepers and bartenders. 166,876 166 143 188 

10| Servants and waiters..... 11,42 172 118 48 
u Trade and transportation. 4,048,858 one ves bu ose 
32 | Agents................... 228,749 59 95 51 2 
13 | Bookkeepers and accountants: 634 32 235 24 105 
14 | Clerks and copyists.... 540,247 32 234 28 11 
15 | Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc 471,742 30 66 54 80 
16| Hucksters and peddlers........... 70,391 434 63 a 55 
17| Merchants and dealers (except wholesale 743,242 119 121 81 64 
18| Messengers and errand and office boys..... 60,048 67 654 42 421 
19| Salesmen,................ 458,911 55 231 42 131 
20| Steam railroad employees. PET 518,279 85 48 48 3” 
21 Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 5,532,882 eee ase one .. 

Building trades: 
22] Carpenters and Joiners... 579,761 39 42 99 58 
23|  Masons (brick and stone). 146,424. 57 38 142 A 
24| Painters, glaziers, and varnisher: 270,297 63 100 86 104 
25| Other building trades............ 167,351 3 115 54 106 
216,490 52 56 n8 97 
164,560 122 m 187 84 
275,107 292 97 179 142 
281,548 51 124 97 1⁄7 
238,920 э 104 6l 38 
31| Miners and quarrymen,.............. 529,201 750 193 87 31 
32| Printers, lithographers, and pressmen. 138,163 4l 218 89 204 
33| Saw- and planing-mill employees. ‹ 127,645 58 65 166 85 
34| Tailors........................ 158,447 1,045 257 917 486 
Textile-mill operatives: 

35 124,706 48 17 11 3 
36 160,568 n 85 60 21 
37| Tobacco and cigar factory operatives... 76,832 17 289 867 352 


found relatively little employment in clerical and sales positions, in the 
building trades, or in the textile industry. 

'The second generation of Austrian origin, very small in numbers, was 
more widely and evenly distributed by occupation than the foreign born, 
with its greatest relative concentration in trade and transportation, only 
moderate numbers in manufacturing, and with full representation in the 
professions. Compared with the first generation there was much more 
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Seconp GENERATION (Native WHITE or FOREIGN ов Mixep PARENTAGE) Mates FROM SELECTED 


PAL Occupations: 1900 


specified, the data presumably include persons 10 years of age and over engaged in each occupation, 
portion among white males in all occupations = 100] 


Canada— Canada-— land and 
English French L жан Peleo == IS 
First | second | First | Second | First | Secona| First | Second | First | Second | First | Second 
zener- | gener- | gener- | gener- | gener-| gener-| gener- | gener- | gener-| gener- | gener-) gener- 
fion | ction | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation 
0.91 | 0.84 | ово | 0.45 | 0.39] 0.11] 2,09] 2.10} 0.24 | 0,26 | 6.06 | 7.09 | 2 
100 100 100 100 | 100 j- 1» | 100 100 | 100 200] 100 | 30 | 2 
53 104 27 T 72| 22 25 63 з 68 а % |4 
54 67 34 4| 138 58 59 76 65 7A 95 т |5 
So "he ase ERES ced | о 4 е Ж е А 
105 107 157 139 | 1% 99 67 72 Bl 82 | 106 78 | 8 
86 70 n6 105 | 125 55 80 67| 238 186 | 263 | 203 | 9 
166 129 p 123 | 2| 123 203 э 907 17% | 180 83 |10 
122 116 “ 54 e 5 138 M2 83 99 |12 
129 158 26 54 41 9? M9 159 & | 153 |13 
97 160 31 n 4| nu 93 163 50 | 151 |Z 
191 130 144 149 | 105 92 8 101 | 101] 125 |15 
50 42 76 т 43 4 57|. 50|] 104 юэ | 14 85 |16 
82 79 60 49 86 48 98 nol 1⁄4 i29 | 148 | 130 |17 
75 218 31 135 23 | 2 55 172 28 150 3 | 219 |18 
115 145 19 56 | 132 80 135 56 1⁄4 68 | 162 |19 
110 116 80 89 91 72 T 108 49 96 60 75 |20 
270 102 221 10 | М7 т? 110 94 95 n2| 19 95 |22 
94 78 189 12| 16 33 219 107 98 76 | 172 88 |23 
139 125 n9 145 | 17 86 135 | ux 96 247 | 117 | 138 |% 
120 120 67 89 67 69 146 156 57 11 70 | 152 [25 
188 99 154 14| 2% 90 мз 203 | 107 120 | 133 | 217 |26 
184 M2 429 460 99 30 109 65 | 135 77 | 195 27 
87 68 108 n5 75 46 202 xl 89 әв | 133 | 240 |28 
136 124 105 1⁄5 93 96 240 181 | 155 42 | 130 | i |29 
139 9? 49 45 7. a 192 157 | 15 227 | 124 | 118 |30 
61 48 40 x 49 45 407 225 228 n 59 45 |n 
120 157 4l 86 а | ne né 165 62 155 72 | 189 |32 
209 187 309 з01 | 128 | 10 E, 56 48 75 92 T» |33 
D 22 41 26| 123 33 n 28| x9 53 | 295 | 12 |34 
в, эз | 2,378 | 1,138 3 1 273 97 69 x 26 12 |35 
102 78 658 540 3 27 E 175] 26 58| 103 67 |36 
26 46 27 70 60 58 52 |. »| 64 106 | 234 | 2⁄4 |37 
cL Sut 


participation in agriculture as 


well as in clerical and sales work, much 


less employment in domestic and personal service. 


Bohemia 


The immigrant generation of males was 


cupation. Its lowest relative concentration м 


and in the professions, its greates 


quite widely distributed by oc- 
as in trade and transportation 
tin manufacturing. Occupations to which 
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TABLE 35a.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF First GENERATION (FonEicN-BonN WHITE) AND 
COUNTRIES, FOR PRINCIPAL 


[Relative concentration figures cover “white male breadwinners of foreign parentage. 


Although not 


and exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage. Pro- 


Occupation 


Base proportion, v. « eeeeeve ee ee eese ees sDercent. , 


ALL oecupations.,................... 


Agricultural pursuits... 


Agricultural laborera. 
Farners, planters, and overseers. 


Professional service.............. 


Domestic and personal service, ops 
Laborers (not specified) 232 
Saloon keepers and bartender; 102 
Servants and vaiters....... 3 90 
n 50 

Bookkeepers and accountants. 30 
Clerks and соруївїз....... 28 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc 24 
Hucksters and peddlers.............. 249 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale E 
54 

46 

7. 


Manufacturing and mechanical ригвш1їв......./ ©... 
Building trades: 


Carpenters and joiners., D 23 

Masons (brick and stone) . 30 

Painters, glaziers, and varnishers ` 40 

Other building trades......... . 27 

50 

130 

405 

35 

Manufacturers and officials, eto. 58 

Miners and quarrymen.............. .| 1395 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen. . 38 

Saw- and planing-mill employee: 24 

Tailors.. mem 554 
Textile-mill operatives: 

Cotton mills. 5 

All other textile mills, енен 147 

Tobacco and cigar factory operativ .. 33 


178 
328 


181 
22 


165 
86 


Source: Reports of the Immigration Commission (1911), Vol. 1, 


Congress, 3d session, Senate, Doc. No. 747). 


pp. 821-829 (U.S. Congress, 61st 


the natives of Bohemia were especially attracted were those of tailor, and 
tobacco and cigar factory operative. Few were found in clerical positions 
or in retail trade. 
Members of the second generation had their highest but nevertheless a 
moderate concentration in agriculture, where they were especially found 
among agricultural laborers. Their occupational group of lowest concen- 
tration was the professions. They continued the identification with tailor- 
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Seconp GENERATION (Native WHITE or FOREIGN ок MIXED PARENTAGE) MALES FROM SELECTED 
Occupations: 1900— Cont. . 


specified, the data presumably include persons 10 years of age and over engaged in each occupation, 


portion among white males in all occupations — 100] 
Norway Poland Russia Scotland ‘Sweden Switzerland 
First | Second | First Second First Second | First | Second] First | Second] First Second 
gener-| gener- | gener- | gener- | gener- | gener- | gener-| gener-| gener-| gener- gener-| gener- 
ation | ation ation ation ation ation ation | ation | ation | 99 ation | ation 
- 
0.81 0.41 0.87 0.12 0.91 0.07 0.62 0.53 1.41 0.32 0.29 0.17 1 
100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 |_ 100 100 100 100 2 
T 
84 133 23 w| a| 5| s| 226] | 136 |4 
167 24 30 22| 58 mo | 95| 49|] 207] 100 | 5 
m ve КЕ pn aes ext e| eh Е Е аро 
99 74 302 164 76 49 59 65 133 98 91 76 8 
95 64 126 97 B4 14 74 72 115 61 235 135 9 
96 103 36 69 57 91 144 90 174 155 440 80 |10 
52 79 39 129 159 37 56 50 85 |12 
30 76 14 175 195 26 139 60 122 |13 
34 82 19 100 168 39 154 38 108 |14 
46 55 “< 80 105 95 89 81 82 |15 
26 13 522 28 38 25 19 70 39 |16 
70 76 115 95 109 55 58 88 110 |17 
28 156 58 67 | 162| 28| 369 37| 197 |18 
50 121 45 o7| 233] 48] 158] 38] 124 |19 
81 55 87 85 122 116 86 47 то |20 
... ... ... m ... E E ... ... ... ... eee |21 
187 49 47 83 50 36 187 106 195 68 101 87 |22 
104 38 т 32 23 14 195 108 166 6l 117 59 |23 
130 61 6 129 138 58| 107| 16|] 07|] 1039) 91 зә |24 
35 58 76 57| 27| 21] 6 з| 15 |2 
101 60 T 41 43 2 za| з | iw| e| 204) 98 126 
89 16 158 15 268 48 64 162 58 129 53 |27 
48 24 504 310 57 36 159 112 175 91 86 99 |28 
82 59 53 90 34 39 285 210 190 147 142 117 |29 
46 27 55 36 165 103 | 25| 8| 6] 3 89| 95 |30 
51 19 305 198 157 54 298 222 166 82 74 57 |31 
38 81 эз 167 w| zo| 138] 15] 4| 152 5 | 131 |32 
328 132 182 295 22 20| 5| 65 | 303] 21| 59 % |33 
124 21 625 244 2,387 735 97 28 286 94 120 50 |34 
1 1 354 28 26 14 120 7 25 10 11 12 |35 
6 7 136 % 63 2| 270| 159] 39] 55] 20] 76 136 
16 33 1⁄4 304 59| 290] mj 3| 12 68 a6 | 16 |3? 


ing and tobacco and cigar factories of the preceding generation, although 
to a less marked degree. 


Canada—English 

The Canadian-born males of English descent were widely distributed by 
occupation in 1900, as at previous censuses. They were most numerous 
among workers in the manufacturing occupations and, compared with the 
other foreign born, included a high proportion of persons in the profes- 
sional services. As regards separate occupations, they were found espe- 
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cially among carpenters and other workers in the building trades, saw- and 
planing-mill employees, etc. š 

The sons of the Canadian born, unlike the preceding generation, were 
not especially concentrated in manufacturing, but rather in trade and 
transportation and in the professions. A widely distributed element in the 
labor force, they were relatively most numerous among messengers, etc., 
saw- and planing-mill employees, and in clerical positions. 


Canada—French 


Тһе Canadian-born males of French descent were one of the most highly 
industrial groups among the foreign born, were numerous in the domestic 
and personal services, and were found in especially low proportion in 
agriculture and the professions. Their outstanding occupational special- 
ization was as cotton-mill employees, with lesser concentrations in other 
textile mills, in the boot and shoe industry, and in saw and planing mills. 

The second generation closely followed the occupational pattern of the 
preceding generation, but with somewhat lower concentration in the tex- 
tile industry. 


Denmark 


The Danish immigrant males had an occupational distribution close to 
that of all workers of the same color and sex. They were one of the most 
agricultural of the immigrant peoples, having a slightly greater than aver- 
age concentration in that field of employment, were next most numerous 
relatively in domestic and personal service, had only an average represen- 
lation in manufacturing, and were in lowest proportion among persons in 
the professions. They had no outstanding occupational specializations, ex- 
cept for their attraction to agriculture, but were found in greater than 
average proportion among blacksmiths, servants and waiters, masons and 
other workers in the building trades, and in a few other occupations. In 
general their occupational pattern was more rural than urban, with rela- 
tively little entry into the clerical positions, retail trade, or factory 
employment. 

The second generation of Danish origin, a small group, maintained and 
increased the agricultural concentration of the immigrant generation, but 
with a shift from the farmer to the farm laborer class. Other deviations 
of the second generation from the occupational distribution of the first was 
toward relatively less employment in manufacturing and in domestic and 
personal service, and more in the professions. As compared with its for- 
eign-born predecessors, the second generation was more engaged in cler- 
ical work and in retail trade (except for hucksters and peddlers), less 
employed in the building trades. They appear to have been as little at- 
tracted to factory employment as was the first generation, 
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England and Wales 


The distinguishing occupational characteristics of the English and Welsh 
immigrant males were a high concentration in the manufacturing group of 
occupations, one of the highest representations in the professions of any 
immigrant people, and a relatively low number in the field of greatest im- 
migrant employment, domestic and personal service. Quite widely 
distributed by occupation, their principal specializations included those of 
miner and quarryman, textile-mill employee, and machinist. 

The second generation had a somewhat greater concentration in the pro- 
fessions, in agriculture, and in trade and transportation, less in manufac- 
turing and in domestic and personal service. Differences between the two 
generations in particular occupational categories included relatively more 
employment of the second generation in clerical and sales positions, less 
employment as servants and in mining, heavy industry, and the textile 
industry. 


France 


In proportion to their numbers the small French immigrant group of 
males included the largest number of persons in the professions. They 
also showed a high relative concentration in domestic and personal service 
and in manufacturing, and were underrepresented in trade and transporta- 
tion and in agriculture. Their outstanding occupational specialization was 
as servants and waiters; and there were lesser concentrations among saloon 
keepers and bartenders, miners and quarrymen, and textile-mill operatives 
except for cotton mills. 

The second-generation males were more concentrated in trade and 
transportation, less concentrated in domestic and personal service and in 
manufacturing, and maintained a somewhat greater than average member- 
ship in the professions. There was only a moderate concentration among 
servants and waiters, saloon keepers and bartenders, and a greater entry 
into clerical positions and retail trade. 


Germany 

The large German immigrant male group had its principal employment 
in manufacturing, followed by domestic and personal service. The occu- 
pational categories in which it was found in highest proportion were the 
tailors, saloon keepers and bartenders, and tobacco and cigar factory 
operatives. 

The second generation was relatively less engaged in domestic and per- 
sonal service and in manufacturing, more engaged in trade and transpor- 
tation. The leading occupations, in terms of relative concentration, were 
in tobacco and cigar factories, as messengers, etc., and as saloon keepers 
and bartenders. Compared with the first generation it was more engaged 
in clerical work and retail trade. 
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Hungary 

The immigrant males from Hungary were very heavily concentrated in 
manufacturing and in domestic and personal service, and were the least 
agricultural of any of the immigrant peoples. Very few were in the profes- 
sions. Their principal employment was as miners and quarrymen, tailors, 
tobacco and cigar factory operatives, iron and steel workers, hucksters and 
peddlers, and laborers. 

The very small second generation had moved away from manufacturing 
and domestic and personal service, and had made great gains of employ- 
ment in the professions and in trade and transportation. Occupational 
preferences were for employment as messengers, etc., miners and quarry- 
men, clerks, salesmen, tobacco and cigar factory operatives, hucksters and 
peddlers, and tailors. 


Ireland 


The Irish immigrant males were very strongly concentrated in domestic 
and personal service, followed by manufacturing. Their principal occu- 
pations in 1900 were as servants and waiters, masons, saloon keepers and 
bartenders, laborers, and iron and steel workers. 

Members of the second generation were more widely distributed by ma- 
jor occupational group, being found especially in trade and transportation 
and in manufacturing, with lesser concentrations in domestic and personal 
service, and with almost proportionate numbers in the professions. Like 
the first generation, they were little attracted to agriculture. Their lead- 
ing occupations, on the basis of relative concentration, were in the building 
trades, and as messengers, saloon keepers and bartenders, textile-mill op- 
eratives (except cotton mills), and draymen, etc. 


Italy 


The Italian-born males were more concentrated in the domestic and per- 
sonal service group of occupations than any other immigrant group, 
largely because of their great numbers in the laborer category. Next to 
the Hungarians they were the least agricultural of the immigrants. In 
the separate occupational categories, they were in highest proportion 
among hucksters and peddlers, followed by tailors, miners and quarrymen, 
laborers, masons, and steam-railroad employees. In most other occupa- 
tions they made up only a relatively small proportion of the labor force. 

The number of native-born males of Italian origin who were in the la- 
bor force in 1900 was small; and their occupational distribution was in 
many respects different from that of the preceding generation. They were 
still most concentrated in domestic and personal service, but much less 
than the foreign born and without more than moderate employment as la- 
borers. Their next greatest concentration was in trade and transportation; 
and in marked contrast to the foreign born they had reached almost full 
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representation in the professions. Their principal occupational specializa- 
tion was as messengers, etc., followed by hucksters and peddlers, saloon 
keepers and bartenders, printers, etc., and tailors. 


Norway 

The immigrant males were most attracted to agriculture, where they ex- 
ceeded all other immigrants in relative concentration. In agriculture they 
were more especially the independent farmers than farm laborers. They 
were underrepresented in all other occupational groups. The separate oc- 
cupations in which they were relatively most numerous were those of saw- 
and planing-mill employees, carpenters, and farmers; and they were 
notably low in factory employment, in clerical work, and in retail trade. 

The second generation of Norwegian origin was even more strongly 
agricultural, but in agriculture had moved into the farm laborer category. 
On a relative basis it was even less employed in manufacturing occu- 
pations than the first generation. Compared with the foreign born it 
had moved away from the building trades and lumber industry, and was 
relatively more employed in clerical work and retail trade. 


Poland 

The first generation of males was in highest proportion in domestic and 
personal service, especially employed in the laborer category, and in next 
highest proportion among workers in manufacturing. Relatively few were 
in agriculture or in the professions. The principal occupational concen- 
trations were among tailors, hucksters and peddlers, cotton-mill operatives, 
miners and quarrymen, and laborers. Except as noted relatively few were 
engaged in clerical or sales positions, or in the building trades. 

The small second generation was most attracted to manufacturing, had 
only a moderate concentration in domestic and personal service, and 
somewhat exceeded the first generation in agriculture and in trade and 
transportation. The principal occupational preferences of the second gen- 
eration were for employment as messengers, etc., iron and steel workers, 
tobacco and cigar factory operatives, saw- and planing-mill employees, 
and tailors. Compared with the first, the second generation was especially 
found in clerical and sales positions. 


Russia 

The Russian immigrant males were principally employed in manufac- 
turing occupations and in trade and transportation, least employed in 
agriculture. They were very highly concentrated in two occupational cate- 
gories, as tailors and as hucksters and peddlers. Lesser concentrations 
were found among tobacco and cigar factory operatives, merchants and 
dealers, and boot and shoe makers and repairers. The proportion in the 
professions was high for the non-English-speaking immigrants. 
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The small second generation was still more concentrated in trade and 
transportation, less in manufacturing. Members of the second generation 
were found in highest proportion among messengers, etc., followed by 


tailors, salesmen, hucksters and peddlers, tobacco and cigar factory oper- 
atives, clerks and copyists, and bookkeepers and accountants. Compared 
with the preceding generation they were much more engaged in clerical 
work and agricultural labor. 


Scotland 


The immigrant males from Scotland were principally associated with 
manufacturing, and had one of the highest concentrations in the profes- 
sions. Occupations in which they were most numerous were mining and 
quarrying, the machinist trade, and bookkeeping. 

The second generation had the highest relative position in the profes- 
sions of any national origin group, and had moderate concentrations in 
trade and transportation and in manufacturing. Widely distributed occu- 
pationally, it was relatively most numerous among miners and quarry- 
men, machinists, in certain building trades, and in clerical positions. 


Sweden 


The Swedish immigrant males were less agricultural than the other 
Scandinavians. Their principal concentration was in manufacturing and 
in domestic and personal service. Their leading occupations in 1900, on 
the basis of relative concentration, were in saw and planing mills, tailor- 
ing, and carpentry. Relatively few were in clerical work, trade, or factory 
employment. 

The second generation was more agricultural and more in trade and 
transportation than the first, less engaged in manufacturing or in domestic 
and personal service. Members of this generation were in relatively 
high proportion among agricultural laborers. They were most numerous 
among messengers, etc., were much more employed in clerical work than 
the first generation, and remained little attracted to work in factories. 


Switzerland 


The immigrant males from Switzerland were relatively most numerous 
in manufacturing and in domestic and personal service, Next to the Nor- 
wegians and Danes they were the most agricultural of any of the immi- 
grants. By separate occupational categories, they were especially found 
among servants and waiters, saloon keepers and bartenders, and in the 
textile industry except for cotton mills. 

The small second generation was more agricultural than the first, and 
was somewhat underrepresented in all the other major occupational groups. 
Widely distributed by occupation, it was without marked occupational 
concentrations. 
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E. Occupational Distribution and Country of Origin 
of the Foreign White Stock Females 


Occupational data for female workers of foreign white stock, parallel to 
that for males, were published in the report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion. As with the data for male workers, occupational distributions were 
given for the foreign born and the native-born children of the foreign born 
from each of 17 countries of origin. The abbreviated list of occupational 
categories showed the number of female workers in the 5 major occupa- 
tional groups and in 36 more specific occupational categories, exclusive of 
composite or mixed calegories. The occupations represented the principal 
occupations of women in 1900, and correspond to ones found in the oc- 
cupational data of the preceding censuses. 

'The relative concentration of women workers from each of the 17 coun- 
tries of origin in each major occupational group and occupational category 
is recorded in table 35b. The principal characteristics of the distribu- 
tions are summarized below. 


Austria 

The proportion of Austrian immigrant females was highest among work- 
ers in domestic and personal service and in manufacturing, lowest in the 
professions and in agriculture. The occupations containing the highest 
proportions of such workers were those of huckster and peddler, tailoress, 
hat and cap maker, and tobacco and cigar factory operative. The lowest 
proportions were found in the professions and in clerical work. 

The occupational distribution of the few second-generation females of 
Austrian origin was shifted very strongly toward trade and transportation, 
the professions, and agriculture, and away from domestic and personal 
service. The leading occupations, in terms of relative concentration, were 
those of messenger, etc., hat and cap maker, tobacco and cigar factory op- 
erative, tailoress, saleswoman, and stenographer. Compared with the first 
generation, females of the second generation were especially numerous 
among agricultural laborers, musicians, teachers, and clerical workers. 


Bohemia 

The immigrant females from Bohemia were proportionately most nu- 
merous in manufacturing, and unlike most immigrant peoples were in 
considerable numbers in agriculture. Very few were in the professions. 
They showed a very high degree of specialization as tobacco and cigar fac- 
tory operatives and, to a lesser extent, tailoresses, and hucksters and ped- 
dlers. Very few were in the textile industry or in clerical work. 

The second generation retained the first generation’s high employment 
in manufacturing, had shifted more toward trade and transportation, was 
somewhat better, although still poorly, represented in the professions, and 
was less engaged in agriculture and in domestic and personal service. 
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Taste 35b. 


[Relative concentration figures cover "white female breadwinners of foreign parentage.” 


RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FIRST GENERATION (FoREIGN-BorN Warre) AND 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, FOR 


Although 


pation, and exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage. 


All Austria Bohemia 
white 
CS — First | Second | First | Second 
E ‘ker gener- gener- gener- gener- 
ses ation | ation | ation | ation 
1| Base proportion,.......................pereent.. 45 0.51 0.13 0.33 0.32 
2 ALL oocupations...........................| 3,992,272 100 100 100 100 
3 Agricultural pursuits. . 389,847 s.. vs ... ө 
4| Agricultural laborers... 151,723 37 172 86 165 
5| Farmers, planters, and overseers, 233,122 28 7 n5 10 
6 Professional service............. 415,263 С vee one 
Musicians and teachers of musio.,.... 51,174 20 107 2 27 
8 | Teachers and professors in colleges, etc. 314,269 8 62 9 32 
1,411,556 ... an ... ET 
64,270 75 22 26 7 
137,550 47 32 55 37 
7,172 106 32 140 31 
41,163 121 54 167 167 
116,408 8l 48 170 6l 
90,162 59 25 58 19 
Servants and waitress 937,313 164 85 103 106 
17 Trade and transportation........... 499,293 ... 
18| Bookkeepers and accountants. as: 73,982 28 60 
19| Clerks and copyists.. 84,699 35 116 
20| Hucksters and peddlers,... 2,412 600 128 252 13 
2l| Merchants and dealers (except wholesale). 33,209 123 55 126 28 
22| Messengers and errand and office girl; 6,516 147 543 103 458 
23| Packers and shippers. .. 19,740 87 156 81 203 
24 | Saleswomen, m ... m 148,831 76 218 4T 122 
25| Stenographers and typewriters. n 85,975 23 207 11 54 
26| Telegraph and telephone operators, 22,565 8 65 4 42 
27 Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 1,276,313 ae ane E E 
28| Bookbinders. 15,601 34 118 57 218 
29| Boxmakers (paper). 17,258 т 156 104 315 
30| Gold and silver worker 6,378 ven 132 14 10 
31| Hat and cap makers... 7,621 339 323 8 46 
32 332,307 64 105 63 95 
33 85,963 143 29 58 
34 134,560 190 157 n7 179 
35|  Tailoresses. 68,510 401 234 702 874 
36| Paper- and pulp-mill operatives... 9,399 48 D 139 64 
37| Printers, Lithographers, and presswomen, 15,887 12 58 25 66 
38| Shirt, collar and cuff makers... 30,800 85 50 10 29 
Textile-mill operatives 
39 120,257 87 10 7 3 
40 32,362 60 85 19 23 
4l 30,555 68 48 84 6l 
42 96,300 134 88 30 a 
43 38,378 307 282 2,058 635 
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Srconp Generation (Native WHITE or Foreicn OR Mixrp PARENTAGE) FEMALES FROM 
Principat Occupations: 1900 


not specified, the data presumably include persons 10 years of age and over engaged in each occu- 
Proportion among white females in all occupations — 100] 


Canada-- land and 
English € France Germany 
First | Second Second| First | second | First | Second | First | second 
оте каа gener- | gener- | gener-| gener- | gener-| gener- 
ation | ation ation E ation | ation | ation | ation 
= -—{ 
1.32 | 1.19 1.56 | 2.42 | 0.22 | 0.30 | 4.05 | 9.43 |1 
|2 100 SA qo | 10| 109) 100| 10 
БИРА ase | eas xx oye | ase 3 
7 40 6 12 23 4 
15 | we 17 а з 5 
ET ove E ose | cee . | 6 
67 180 21 57 92 84 160 7 
52 187 19 37 18 | 106 39 151 99 8 
E toe ene | eee E Р |5 9 
134 68 69 no 19 188 103 | 2% 10 
134 85 51 18 99 137 87 84 n 
54 35 12 178 16 230 85| 210 12 
47 63 70 101 82 61 53 51 13 
72 57 52 190 42 107 232 x 
313 115 33 133 63 247 122 198 15 
1⁄4 2 33 1% 180 93 66 ns 16 
m ... aes ess 5 ... ze | sss v 
118 231 19 72 44 | 104 76 1% 26 18 
89 180 20 75 47 | 135 80 165 32 19 
13 17 14 26 57 49 51 19 | 246 20 
68 5 34 30 96 18 223 89 333 2 
47 158 12 90 56| їп 63 112 21 22 
91 126 33 122 35 86 66 no 21 23 
81 138 36 95 37 | 1% 7 136 Л 24 
94 209 6 45 22 | 125 т 189 22 25 
98 228 10 7 10 98 63 162 8 26 
ө m ... me] aves | aai E «xj | eee 27 
80 123 22 т 29 56 T 136 23 28 
110 130 70 222 2 37 68 98 за 29 
246 165 258 450 м 18 163 201 36 30 
46 < 69 19 48 15 120 119 66 31 
110 102 Th &| 1% | 2136 101 19 | 163 1⁄7 тв | 124 |32 
86 349 p 105 53| 105 86 132 91 151 51 | 129 |33 
65 69 30 67 т9 65 m T 78 165 92 | 146 [34 
86 46 D 51 68 50 43 47 т. 203 | 259 | 214 |35 
85 137 18 457 29 99 68 90 EJ 49 60 82 |36 
90 241 25 86 26 8 т 1⁄9 n B 29 вэ |37 
48 85 81 272 90 з Th 109 22 60 50 98 |38 
68 37 | 1,612 664 5 8 236 76 50 20 22 17 |39 
29 зар Be 174 20 эз 203 184 | 229 103 | 122] 129 |40 
152 110 566 516 32 44 281 161 | 103 55 70 60 |4 
92 Au 43 43 43 203 т 46 57 6з 90 |42 
8 20 | 4 16 8 25 E “< 30 14 103 | 1⁄4 | 
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Taste 35b. 


RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF FIRST GENERATION (Forei¢n-Born Waite) AND 


SELECTED COUNTRIES, FOR PRIN- 


(Relative concentration figures cover "white female breadwinners of foreign parentage.” 
pation, and exclude persons of mixed foreign parentage. 


Although 


Hungary E Ireland Italy 

Occupation First | Second | First | Second | First | Second 

gener- | gener- | gener- | gener- | gener- | gener- 

ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation 
i| Base proportion..ssessceresscrsvensseespercents.| 0:32 | 0.05 | 6.16) 9-72 | 0.51 0.14 
2 ALL oocupations,.......................... 100 E 100 100 100 100 100 
E Agricultural puruita,.. ee eee eene nennt E ses ... s axe sea 
4| Agricultural laborers..... 3 22 2 6 86 49 
5| Farmers, planters, and overseers. 5 165 46 20 10 4 
6 Professional service, s... E E E 
7| Musicians and teachers of music i2 76 9 63 36 97 
8| Teachers and professors in colleges, ete 4 39 19 103 5 25 
12 128 62 т 31 
10 99 66 37 19 
55 301 17 63 49 
57 68 53 409 мт 
24 222 100 85 56 
45 13 n 38 20 
5 230 68 39 40 
E 218 20 155 n әт 
эз 131 25 138 E 149 
1⁄4 80 69 i2| 1,434 835 
133 76 195 E 363 169 
92 963 25 182 96 426 
43 208 39 196 234 514 
62 206 33 167 43 183 
34 261 16 139 5 58 
4 6l 22 181 18 101 
8 50 282 16 178 
29 39 210 132 535 
54 60 230 123 240 
31| Hat and cap makers... 216 59 211 170 164 

Needle trades: 
32 47 51 57 132 106 1⁄8 
33 4T 165 24 104 21 81 
34 154 229 48 99 186 151 
35 253 204 36 78 | 1,289 296 
36 a 63 190 243 117 155 
37| Printers, 1ithographers, and presswomen. 8 49 19 154 21 92 
38| shirt, collar and cuff makers... 95 178 66 220 68 165 
Textile-mill operatives: 

3 3 4 n2 [^ 49 эз 
40| Silk mill...... 92 255 73 175 327 228 
41| Woolen mill, 46 57 130 223 336 111 
42| Other textile mill. 337 245 104 198 107 159 
43| Tobacco and cigar factory operative: эз | 2 18 86 4| _ 269 


Source: Reports of the Immigration Commission (1911), Vol. I, pp. 830-838 (U. 


Congress, 3d session, Senate Doc. No. 747). 


S. Congress, 61st 
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Seconp Generation (Native WHITE or Foretcn or Mixep PARENTAGE) FEMALES FROM 
сїрдї, Occupations: 1900—Cont. 


not specified, the data presumably include persons 10 years of age and over engaged in each occu- 
Proportion among white females in all occupations = 100] 


Norway Poland Russia Scotland Sweden | Switzerland 
First | Second | First | Second | First | Second | First | Secona| First | Second] First | Second 
gener-| gener- | gener- | gener- | gener- | gener- | gener-| gener-| gener-| gener-| gener-| gener- 
Шәп | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation | ation 

| L 
0.57 | 0.63 | 0.66 | 0.3 0.38 | 0.14 | 0.54 | 0.62 | 1.43 | 0.60 | 0.18 | 0.19 |1 

100 100 100 | 100 100 1— 100 100 1 100 100 100 io |2 

24 50 56 22 97 4 9 27 23 43 | 4 

218 32 28 16 15 21 78 6l 7| 253 ә |5 

... s.. ө ve cuis le See А e ea LESEN 2 | Deco | 

24 84 п 28 82 36 | 12 n 85 3| 16 |7 

24 128 15 25 28 48| 180 u 9. 42| 107 | 8 

... e one ... oe Sed s= esse © |9 

98 24 28 3 16 „| 15] 16 52 |10 

200 1⁄1 45 23 27 25| 150 96 9 |u 
197 13 60 э 54 „|| 22 22 |12 
72 m 213 169 57 47 54 52 66 |13 
207 57 m 1⁄4 36 24 | 103 54 76 |24 
103 37 38 13 43 21| 28| 150 62. |15 
194 205 102 87 59 7| n7 62 112 |16 
... ... а Е von |1? 
65 66 251 93| 206 20 126 |18 
90 n 220 82 | 157 26 126 |19 
67 | 1,480 143 B| e 6 wan |20 
28 312 100 | 190 80 38 n |21 
465 409 963 48| 17 28 150 |22 

42 т 121 266 во 108 é | 12 22 67 36 | 146 |23 

зА 85 66 159 155 346 ™% | 130 24 | 110 з | 132 |24 

29 9, 13 57 38 189 91 54 19| 146 20| 120 |25 

22 6l 4 M 9 15 58| 151 12 92 24 | 130 |26 

m m ... mn ... ... ... ... ... mud 

28 64 p 14 54 135 M 84 24| 135 |28 

D 19 7 148 197 67 | no n 51 a 68 |29 

5 5 29 45 131 102] 155 12 42 9 72 |30 

эд 29 1⁄4 135 657 тэ T5 24 33 50 | 108 |31 

82 120 55 66 95 53 s| їз | т вв | 128 |32 

49 93 36 62 112 169 т0 | 127 эі | 109 40 | 146 |33 

т? 6з 156 153 420 239 54 69 69 98 é| 106 |34 

88 34 464 569 977 392 40 ЕА "n то] 118 |35 

9 42 365 295 18 зо | 122| 202 16 23 35 76 |36 

24 78 9 35 19 57 92 | 166 | 103 24| 135 |37 

24 M 121 214 458 150 57| 107 15 27 21 67 |38 

1 1 384 19 20 32 | 168 67 19 12 ig |39 

4 2 119 126 42 64 | 203| 168 25 4] 598] 288 |40 
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The most favored occupations were, for this generation, tailoring, tobacco 
and cigar factory employment, work as messengers, etc., and paper box 
making. Relative to the preceding generation the second generation had 
shifted from the farmer to the farm laborer class in agriculture, had 
largely abandoned work as hucksters and peddlers, and had made consid- 
erable advance in clerical work and retail trade. 


Canada—English 


The Canadian-born females of English descent were especially employed 
in domestic and personal service, and were underrepresented in all other 
major occupational groups. Their lowest concentration was in agriculture. 
Quite widely distributed by occupation, they were in highest proportion 
among nurses and midwives, and gold and silver workers. Compared 
with other immigrant peoples they found considerable employment in 
trade and in clerical positions. 

The second generation had shifted toward a high concentration in the 
professions and in trade and transportation; and it continued in the pre- 
ceding generation’s avoidance of agriculture. Widely distributed by 
occupation, it was found in largest proportion among printers, etc., book- 
keepers and accountants, telegraph and telephone operators, and stenog- 
raphers. Employment in domestic and personal service was generally 
much lower than for the preceding generation. 


Canada—French 


The Canadian-born females of French, descent were very heavily con- 
centrated in manufacturing, and were found in relatively small numbers in 
all other fields of employment, especially agriculture. They were highly 
specialized by occupation in the textile industry, especially in cotton mills, 
and were also numerous among gold and silver workers and in paper and 
pulp mills. 

The second generation continued the occupational pattern of the first 
generation, but with a less extreme concentration in manufacturing and 
with a somewhat greater entry into other fields of employment. Agricul- 
ture, however, had little more attraction for the native-born children of 
the Canadian French than for the immigrants. The second generation was 
also quite specialized occupationally, with its major concentrations in the 
textile industry, in paper and pulp mills, and in gold and silver work. 
Like the first generation, the second generation was little attracted to do- 
mestic and personal service, but did enter more into clerical work and 
trade. 


Denmark 

The immigrant females from Denmark had their principal field of em- 
ployment in domestic and personal service, and were underrepresented in 
the other occupational groups. Without extreme concentrations in any 
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single occupation, they were relatively most numerous throughout the oc- 
cupations of the domestic and personal service group, and among farmers. 

The second generation was also most concentrated in domestic and per- 
sonal service, although not to the extent of the immigrant generation. 
Relative to the latter it had moved away from agriculture and had en- 
tered much more into the professions and into trade and transportation. 
Except among servants, the principal concentrations were in clerical 
work and in trade. 


England and Wales 


Without heavy concentrations in any one occupational group, the Eng- 
lish and Welsh immigrants were relatively most numerous in manufactur- 
ing and in domestic and personal service, least numerous in agriculture 
and the professions. The occupations in which they were in highest pro- 
portion among all workers of the same sex were those of textile-mill oper- 
atives, nurses and midwives, janitoresses, and merchants and dealers. 

The second generation, which outnumbered the first generation from 
England and Wales, was principally found in the professions and in trade 
and transportation. Domestic and personal service and agriculture em- 
ployed relatively fewer of the second than of the first generation. With a 
very wide occupational distribution, they had no outstanding occupational 
specializations. 


France 

The French immigrant females had a greater than average concentration 
in domestic and personal service and, secondarily, in the professions. 
They were found in largest proportion among merchants and dealers, huck- 
sters and peddlers, laundresses, silk-mill workers, boarding and lodging 
house keepers, and janitoresses. 

The second generation was principally employed in trade and trans- 
portation, manufacturing, and the professions. Widely distributed through- 
out the female labor force, it had no outstanding occupational specializa- 
tions, but was generally numerous in clerical positions, in retail trade, 
and the needlework trades. 


Germany 

The immigrant females from Germany were principally concentrated 
in domestic and personal service occupations, especially as janitoresses 
and laundresses. Other occupations in which they were found in greater 
than average proportions among female workers were those of huckster 
and peddler, merchant and dealer. In agriculture they were found in 
greater than proportionate numbers among farmers. 

The second generation had moved away from domestic and personal 
service and from agriculture, into trade and transportation and into manu- 
facturing. The relative concentration in the professions was more than 
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double that of the first generation, but was still low. The most favored 
occupations were tailoring, paper boxmaking, and messenger service, etc. 
In comparison with the earlier generation there was greater employment 
in clerical and sales positions, in the needlework trades, and in certain 
other specialized trades. 


Hungary 

. The immigrant females from Hungary were notably most numerous 
in domestic and personal service and in manufacturing. They found al- 
most no employment in agriculture or in the professional services. They 
were especially employed in tobacco and cigar factories, in some branches 
of the textile industry, tailoring, and hat and cap making. 

The small second generation had moved strongly into trade and trans- 
portation, and also into agriculture and the professions. It was much 
less employed in domestic and personal service than the first generation. 
The occupational categories in which workers of Hungarian parentage 
were in largest proportion among the women workers were messengers, 
etc., hat and cap makers, stenographers, tobacco and cigar factory oper- 
atives, silk-mill and certain other textile-mill operatives, and various 
needleworkers. As was true of many other foreign stocks, they far exceeded 
the immigrant generation in clerical and sales work. 


Ireland 


The Irish immigrant females were predominatly domestic and personal 
service workers, little employed in agriculture, in the professions, or in 
trade and transportation. Numerous in certain types of factory employment, 
they were most concentrated among janitoresses, servants and waitresses, 
laundresses, and merchants and dealers: 

The second generation had to a considerable extent abandoned the 
domestic and personal services, and relative to the preceding generation 
had greatly expanded its position in trade and transportation, manufac- 
turing, and the professions. Agriculture attracted few of either generation, 
but it was the second generation that found less employment there. The 
occupations with the highest proportions of women workers of Irish par- 
entage were those of paper- and pulp-mill operatives, gold and silver 
workers, textile-mill workers, shirt makers, hat and cap makers, and paper 
box makers. Compared with the immigrants, they were especially found 
in clerical and sales work and in factory employment. « 


Italy 


The Italian immigrant females were most concentrated in manufacturing. 
Few were in the professions. They were in very high concentration among 
hucksters and peddlers, and among tailoresses. Lesser concentrations 
were found among tobacco and cigar factory operatives, laborers, retail 
merchants and dealers, and in silk and woolen mills. 
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The quite small second generation maintained about the same distri- 
bution by major occupational group except for a considerable growth in 
trade and transportation. The leading occupations for this generation 
were those of hucksters and peddlers, paper boxmakers, packers and 
shippers, and messengers, etc. Although more widely distributed than 
the immigrants, the second generation was still quite concentrated 
occupationally. 


Norway 

'The Norwegian immigrant females were most concentrated in domestic 
and personal service, followed by agriculture; and they had made only 
little entry into the other major occupational groups. Their principal 
occupational concentrations, except among farmers, were all in the do- 
mestic and personal service group. Few were employed in factories. 

The second generation was likewise most concentrated in domestic and 
personal service. Members of this generation made a large advance in 
the professions, compared with the immigrant generation, were more en- 
gaged in trade and transportation, and were far less agricultural. In 
relation to the number of workers of the same sex, they were most numer- 
ous among servants and waitresses, housekeepers and stewardesses, teachers, 
and dressmakers. Like the immigrant females from Norway they appear 
to have avoided factory employment. 


Poland 

The female immigrants from Poland were most strongly concentrated 
in the manufacturing occupations, and were present in only about average 
proportion in domestic and personal service. Very few were in the pro- 
fessions, and their numbers in agriculture were also small. Their most 
important occupational concentrations were among tobacco and cigar 
factory workers, hucksters and peddlers, and tailoresses; and they were 
generally found in considerable numbers in factory employment. 

The second generation remained with little employment in the profes- 
sions or in agriculture, was principally concentrated in manufacturing, 
as was the preceding generation, and was much more engaged in trade 
and transportation. The distribution by separate occupations resembled 
that of the first generation; but in proportion to their numbers more of 
the second generation were employed in tobacco and cigar factories and 
as messengers, etc., fewer as hucksters and peddlers. 


Russia 

The Russian-born females were especially employed in the manufac- 
turing occupations, followed by trade and transportation, and only rela- 
tively few were in professional service or in agriculture. Their predominant 
occupational concentrations were among hucksters and peddlers, tailoresses, 
tobacco and cigar factory operatives, shirt makers, etc., seamstresses, and 
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messengers, etc. Except as noted there was relatively little factory 
employment. 

The second generation had a high concentration in trade and transpor- 
tation, followed by manufacturing, and like the first generation was little 
employed in the other occupational groups. More widely distributed by 
occupation than the immigrants, this generation was most concentrated 
among messengers, etc., hat and cap makers, tailoresses, and saleswomen. 
There was relatively little factory employment. 


Scotland 


The female immigrants from Scotland were principally engaged in 
domestic and personal service. Widely distributed by occupation, they 
were in most considerable proportions among nurses and midwives, in 
silk and woolen mills, and among janitoresses. 

The second generation had a very high representation in the professions, 
was more engaged in trade and transportation than the immigrant gener- 
ation, and less in domestic and personal service. It was without high 
concentrations in any separate occupations, but was most prominent 
among bookkeepers and accountants, and in the textile industry. 


Sweden 


The immigrant females from Sweden were very highly concentrated 
in domestic and personal service. They found relatively little employment 
in the other major occupational groups. In domestic and personal serv- 
ice they were especially employed as servants and waitresses, and as 
laundresses. 

The second generation of Swedish origin continued to be most concen- 
trated in domestic and personal service, but had advanced considerably 
in the professions, in trade and transportation, and in manufacturing. 
Few were in agriculture. Rather widely distributed, it was not strongly 
concentrated in any single occupation, 


Switzerland 


The Swiss immigrant females, relatively few in number, were most 
concentrated in domestic and personal service, followed by agriculture. 
Their leading occupation, on the basis of relative concentration, was as 
silk-mill operatives. Lesser concentrations were found among janitoresses 
and among merchants and dealers. 

The second generation, also quite small in number, was only moderately 
employed in domestic and personal service, and was most concentrated 
in trade and transportation. Comparison with the occupational distribu- 
tion of the immigrant generation shows a marked decrease of employment 
in agriculture and in domestic and personal service, most marked increase 
of employment in the professions and in trade and transportation. The 
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second generation was widely distributed by occupation, and was found 
in highest proportion among silk-mill operatives. 


F. Summary 


This chapter describes the occupational distribution of the foreign born 
and their children in 1900, and summarizes changes of distribution during 
the past decade. As was done in the preceding chapters, the occupational 
distributions are taken as reported in the census, without correction or 
adjustment except that the 1890-1900 comparison is made with adjust- 
ment of the earlier data to the major occupational groupings of the 1900 
Census. Since the detailed occupational classification used in 1900 con- 
tained fewer items than that of 1890, intercensal comparisons are limited 
to occupational categories that apparently remained unchanged; but even 
there the possibility of noncomparability remains. Changes of occupa- 
tional terminology and classification procedure may have occurred without 
being apparent from the census material; and there can have been variation 
from one census to another in the completeness of enumeration of the 
foreign stock and in the accuracy of reporting of foreign nativity and 
parentage. 

Two sources of information on the occupational distribution of the for- 
eign white stock in 1900 are used in this chapter. The first is the 1900 
Census, which reported the occupations of the foreign white stock by sex, 
nativity (native born, foreign born), major occupational group and specific 
occupational category, but not by country of origin. The second source 
is a special tabulation of 1900 Census data, published in the report of the 
Immigration Commission (1911), that gave abbreviated occupational dis- 
tributions for the foreign white stock from 17 countries of origin. 

The data from the 1900 Census are examined (sections A and B above) 
with special attention to changes in the occupational distribution of the 
foreign white stock between 1890 and 1900. During this decade the 
white labor force of the United States continued to grow rapidly, the net 
addition being over 5 million workers or an increase of about one-fourth 
for the decade. The reported number of foreign born in the labor force 
increased only about one-eighth, or by 650,000 workers, an increase so 
small in relation to the immigration for the decade as to raise question 
` the count of the foreign born in 1900. The 


about the completeness of 
census data show that in the same period the labor force received a net 


addition of approximately 1,750,000 native-born workers of foreign par- 
entage, a 50 percent increase for this group. 
During the 1890's, employment of white males expanded most rapidly 


1 service occupations and in trade and transporta- 
tion, and most slowly in agriculture (table 31). Foreign-born white males 


were found in highest proportion (or in highest "relative concentration") 
among workers of the same sex and color in domestic and personal serv- 


in domestic and persona 
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ice and in manufacturing, both in 1890 and in 1900; but during the 
decade they became somewhat more strongly represented in manufacturing, 
the professions, and trade and transportation, less strongly represented 
in agriculture and in domestic and personal service (see section A and 
table 32). The second generation similarly continued its preference for 
trade and transportation and for manufacturing during the decade, but 
shifted somewhat toward a higher concentration in agriculture and the 
professions, and a lower concentration in trade and transportation and in 
manufacturing. The trend was thus toward the occupational distribution 
of the entire labor force of the same color and sex. 

Changes between 1890 and 1900 in the relative concentration of the 
foreign-origin males in specific occupations are summarized in section A 
(see also table 33). Agricultural employment increased principally in 
the laborer category, in which the relative concentration of the foreign-born 
males decreased and that of the second generation remained about con- 
stant for the decade. There was a very general increase of the number 
engaged in the various professions. The foreign born continued to be 


much underrepresented there, except among musicians and teachers of 


music, but nevertheless made moderate gains during this period, as did 
members of the second generation. 

"There was a general increase in the number of white males employed in 
the occupations making up the domestic and personal services. In this 
occupational group of consistently high immigrant employment, the for- 
eign born displayed diverse trends between 1890 and 1900, making gains 
in some types of work but diminishing their relative concentration in other 
typically immigrant fields of employment. Never strongly attracted to 
this group of occupations, the second generation advanced relatively in 
some of the occupational categories in domestic and personal service and 
diminished in others. 

In trade and transportation there was rapid growth of male employment 
during the decade, especially in clerical and sales positions and in rail- 
road, street railway, and road and street transportation. The foreign born 
had relatively little employment in this group of occupations in 1890 ex- 
cept as manual and unskilled workers. The same pattern of distribution 
continued in 1900. The second generation, in contrast, was especially 
well represented in clerical and sales positions, and avoided the occupa- 
tions with which the immigrants were most identified. These occupational 
characteristics of the second generation remained little changed during 
the 1890's, although there was readjustment of the distribution with respect 
lo certain occupations. 

The manufacturing occupations gained over a million additional white 
male workers between 1890 and 1900. Employment grew most rapidly 
in heavy industries, in most branches of the textile industry, and in certain 
separate occupations, and held constant or declined in mining, the build- 
ing trades as a whole, the boot and shoe industry, and a few other occu- 
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pational categories. The influence of these diverse trends on the distribution 
of the foreign white stock in the labor force is not evident. The relative 
concentration of the foreign-born males increased generally in the build- 
ing trades, the food industry, and boot and shoe manufacturing, changed 
little in mining and the iron and steel industry, and declined in most 
branches of the textile industry. Workers of the second generation ex- 
perienced little change of their relative position in mining, the iron and 
steel industry, and elsewhere; and they decreased in the textile industry 
generally, especially in the cotton mills where there was a large influx of 
workers of native parentage. 

The decade of the 1890's was a period of rapid expansion of employ- 
ment of women, whose numbers in the labor force grew by more than 
one-third or a net addition of more than a million workers; and during the 
same interval there were major changes of occupational distribution (see 
section B). Trade and transportation, where comparatively few females 
had been employed, showed the largest gain of employment and was fol- 
lowed by agriculture. Conversely, domestic and personal service which 
had long been the principal field of employment for females had the low- 
est rate of growth during the decade. 

The female workers of foreign white stock did not conform entirely to 
these changes in the distribution of the female labor force between 1890 
and 1900. The foreign born maintained their relative position in each 
major group of occupations except for an increased concentration in man- 
ufacturing. The second generation advanced relatively in the professions 
and in domestic and personal service, and dropped to a lower relative 
concentration in trade and transportation and in manufacturing. 

The increased employment of females in agriculture in 1900 was espe- 
cially in the laborer category. The foreign white stock females continued 
their very low participation in agriculture, but with a small proportionate 
increase among farmers and with other minor changes of distribution 
within agriculture. 

Professional employment of females advanced markedly during the dec- 
ade, with almost all of the professions sharing in the advance. The rela- 
tive concentration of the foreign-born females in the separate professions 
remained low and little changed in 1900, except for a slight decline 
among government officials and an increase among physicians, teachers, 
and artists. The second generation became more prominent in the pro- 
fessions in 1900, but except among actors continued to have somewhat 
less than its proportionate share of members of the professions. 

In domestic and personal service the principal occupational category 
for females, that of servants, had only a small net growth for the decade, 
but almost all of the other occupations in this group expanded rapidly. 
The foreign born, already heavily concentrated in this type of employ- 
ment, increased relatively in some occupations and decreased in others 
without apparent regular pattern of change. The second generation, which 
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made only limited entry into this field of employment, entered somewhat 
more into domestic and personal service during the 18907. 

The 1890's saw a great rise of employment for women in retail trade 
and in clerical work. During the 10-year period there was a fourfold in- 
crease of the number of stenographers and “typewriters,” nearly as large 
a growth in the number of women packers, shippers, and bookkeepers, 
and a very large increase of the number of saleswomen. The immigrant 
females participated in this development, for they maintained their rela- 
tive position in these fields of employment during the decade. It was only 
in the rapidly growing telegraph and telephone industries, which for the 
most part used native labor, that the relative concentration of the foreign 
born fell appreciably. Unlike the foreign born, the second generation was 
already strongly represented in trade and transportation in 1890. During 
the following 10 years they became relatively more concentrated among 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and in several other occupations, and de- 
creased on the same basis among clerks, saleswomen, telegraph and tele- 
phone operators, etc. 

In the manufacturing occupations where women workers were prepon- 
derantly in the needlework trades, in various handicrafts, and employed 
in factories, there was a moderate increase of employment of females dur- 
ing the 1890's. The increase was primarily in certain specialized trades 
and in some types of factory employment. During this time the foreign 
born strengthened their already prominent position in the needlework 
trades and clothing industry, increased relatively among factory workers 
and in several specialized trades, and decreased in only a few occupations. 
"Those of the second generation generally had a diminishing concentration 
in the manufacturing occupations, which received a considerable addition 
of native-origin workers. 

Altogether, the 1890's were a period of rapid growth and active redis- 
tribution of the labor force, especially the female labor force. As a whole, 
the occupational distribution of the foreign born retained its main charac- 
teristics, in spite of considerable shifts with respect to separate occupa- 
tions. The data do not show whether the foreign born were able to move 
away from the manual and unskilled types of work with which they were 
most closely identified, but there is some indication of a lesser concentra- 
tion in the typically immigrant occupations in 1900. The foreign born 
remained more specialized in their occupations, however, than the follow- 
ing generation. Workers of the second generation did not change their 
occupational distribution greatly during the 1890", but did move closer 
to the occupational distribution of the entire labor force. 

Although this question is not examined particularly, the immigrant 
workers do not appear to have been especially drawn into the occupations 
that were expanding most rapidly. This may have occurred in some oc- 
cupations and for certain foreign stocks, but generally the composition of 
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the labor force in a given occupation appears to have depended more on 
the nature of the work and the qualifications of the immigrant laborer. 

Information on occupation and country of origin of the foreign white 
stock in 1900 is limited to the abbreviated occupational distributions pub- 
lished in the report of the Immigration Commission. The distribution by 
major occupational group and by about 40 occupational categories was 
given there for 17 countries of origin, subdivided by sex and first or sec- 
ond generation within the foreign white stock. The countries included 
Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Russia, and Switzerland, for which 
there were no earlier occupational distributions, together with Denmark, 
France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, and Canada, the last subdivided by Eng- 
lish or French ancestry. Sweden and Norway, which were combined in 
the occupational data of the preceding census, were separately reported in 
the 1900 material; and Scotland was reported apart from England and 
Wales. 

The allocation of the foreign born to country of origin in the 1900 ma- 
terial was not on the basis of birthplace as in preceding censuses, but ac- 
cording to birthplace of parents: and employed persons of mixed foreign 
parentage (whose parents were born in different foreign countries) were 
probably excluded from the country of origin data. The 1900 informa- 
tion on occupation and country of origin was therefore not comparable 
with that of other censuses, and changes of occupational distribution dur- 
ing this decade of rapid occupational redistribution cannot be traced for 
the separate countries of origin. However, certain observations and com- 
parisons can be made within the 1900 material. 

Summaries of the occupational distributions of male and female work- 
ers of both generations and of each country of origin can be found in sec- 
tions D and E above; and the data are given in tables 35a and 35b. A 
general observation is that the various foreign stocks had quite diverse 
patterns or specializations of occupation, such as the more rural pattern of 
the Danish and Norwegian but not the Swedish stock, the high concentra- 
tion of the Canadian French in factory employment and especially in the 
textile industry, the predominantly manufacturing employment of the Ital- 
ian female workers, the apparent avoidance of factory employment by 
some of the immigrant peoples, etc. The identification of certain national 
stocks with particular occupations can also be noted. 

As in the data of preceding censuses, there was observed to be a gen- 
eral shift of occupation from the first to the second generation: from do- 
ce, factory employment, and the more manual 
and unskilled types of work in the first generation toward the professions, 
retail trade, clerical positions, and more skilled work in the second gener- 
ation. A greater concentration of the first generation in a few occupational 
specializations, and a wider distribution of the second generation is also 
noted. There were, however, exceptions to this general progression 
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among some of the immigrant peoples. The native-born children of the 
Norwegian and Canadian French immigrants adhered quite closely to the 
occupational pattern of the preceding generation, and those of Danish par- 
entage likewise had greater than average persistence in the occupations 
of their parents. 

Contrary to the general trend, there were instances of regression in oc- 
cupational status in agriculture, from independent farmer in the immi- 
grant generation to agricultural laborers in the following generation. This 
occurred among the Bohemian, Danish, German, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Swiss males in agriculture. For the entire white male labor force in agri- 
culture the growth of employment between 1890 and 1900 was principally 
in the laborer category; but this does not in itself explain the shift of the 
principal concentration of white males of foreign stock from farmers in 
the immigrant generation to agricultural laborers in the next generation. 


"—-— —— 


CHAPTER 9 


CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, 1910 TO 1950 


The censuses from 1910 to 1950 give less information on the occupa- 
tions of the foreign stock than do the reports for preceding years, but be- 
cause of greater uniformity of data from census to census the occupational 
trends of the foreign stock can be more readily traced from 1910 onwards. 
'The revised classification of occupations introduced in 1910 classified 
workers on a primarily occupational basis, according to degree of skill or 
occupational status, rather than on the predominantly industrial basis used 
theretofore; and the new classification was used with little change in the 
two following censuses. Although grouped within an industrial frame- 
work in the census reports, the specific occupations listed in the censuses 
of 1910 to 1930 inclusive can be regrouped into the major occupational 
groupings used in the most recent census. With the aid of a special sam- 
ple tabulation of 1950 data,’ therefore, it is possible to trace the position 
of foreign-born workers and of the children of the foreign born in the la- 
bor force from 1910 to 1950. The separate countries of origin within the 
foreign stock cannot be traced over this period, however, for the only oc- 
cupational data by country of origin are for 1950.* 

'The present chapter compares the occupational distributions of the for- 
eign white stock in 1910, 1920, and 1950. The 1910 data show the 
occupational pattern at the high tide of immigration, when immigrant 
workers made up more than one-fifth of the white labor force of the 
United States and together with their children constituted over 45 percent 
of the total number. The occupational pattern at the close of the first 
World War and early in the period of reduced immigration, by which time 
the proportion of workers of foreign stock in the labor force had decreased 
slightly, is given by the 1920 material. As described in Appendix D, 
the detailed occupations listed in these two censuses have been regrouped 
to conform to the abbreviated occupational classification of the 1950 
sample data. Comparison with the 1950 occupational distribution shows 


* For description of 1950 data on the occupational distribution of the foreign white stock, see Chap- 


ter 4, section C. 
? See Chapter 10 for analysis of the 1950 occupational data by country of origin. 
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that changes in the position of workers of foreign stock in the labor force 
accompanied the reduction of immigration and the decrease of the foreign 
stock of the United States. 


А. Comparability of Occupational Data for the 
Foreign White Stock, 1910 to 1950 


The 1950 occupational data for the foreign stock, described in a pre- 
ceding chapter, are from a 3!A-percent sample of the enumerated 
population. An abbreviated list of occupations, containing 84 occupa- 
tional categories, is used; and these are combined into the 11 major 
occupational groups of the 1950 Census data. The composition of each 
category in the abbreviated classification is given in Appendix D. 

'To permit comparisons with the 1950 material the occupational data 
for 1910 and 1920 are regrouped to conform to the 1950 classification 
of occupations. Workers in the older occupational categories that included 
different types of work under the 1950 classification are distributed among 
the appropriate occupations of the 1950 list if information on which to 
make the allocation is available; or if not available, all workers are as- 
signed to the 1950 category in which the majority belonged. If occupations 
separated in 1950 cannot be differentiated in the earlier material, occu- 
pational categories are combined; and for uniformity the same combination 
is made for 1950. Thus, for example, the two following categories are 
combined, although separable in 1950: 

40. Mechanics and repairmen, automobile. 

41. Mechanics and repairmen, except automobile. 
Similarly the 1950 separation of the self-employed and the salaried in 
the managerial group cannot be made in the older material, and therefore 
several of the 1950 categories are combined into a broader grouping. 

A few occupations in the 1950 list cannot be identified in the earlier 
data. Thus, the number of Managers and superintendents, building, is 
not available for 1910. Another category, Attendants, auto service and 
parking, does not become important enough to be included in the list of 
occupations until after 1920. 

More difficult to assign to their proper locations are occupational 
categories whose composition or work content has changed. Actually, 
there must have been extensive change in the work content of many 
occupations over the past 40 years, and a full adjustment for these changes 
is not possible. Information possessed by the Bureau of the Census on 
the composition of occupational categories at each census has been used 
to assign older occupations to the appropriate place in the 1950 classi- 
fication. For example, retail dealers, opticians are included under 49. 
Other craftsmen and kindred workers for 1910 because information indi- 
cates that opticians predominated at that time; but for 1920 this category 


* Chapter 4, section C. 
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is placed under 7. Health and medical workers, except nurses, physicians, 
and dentists, in the professional and technical group, because optome- 
trists are believed to have been most numerous by that year. 

In considering the comparability of the 1950 and the earlier occupational 
data it must be noted that a different occupational concept and a higher 
minimum age are used in the most recent censuses. The 1910 and 1920 
information is for "gainful workers," 10 years of age and over, the 1950 
information for the "experienced civilian labor force," * 14 years of age 
and over. Members of the armed services have been removed from the 
1910 and 1920 statistics, but no other adjustment to the 1950 basis of 
reporting has been attempted. It is believed, however, that the effect of 
the change of concept is minimized in the following analysis of the occu- 
pational distribution of the foreign stock, for the distribution of the foreign 
stock is stated in relation to that of the entire labor force or employed 
population, and the change of concept will have applied equally to native 
and foreign stock. 

The separate occupational categories, after adjustment to the abbrevi- 
ated 1950 classification, are combined into major occupational groups. 
The occupational data of the 1910 and 1920 Censuses were classified into 
nine major occupational or industrial groups (agriculture, extraction of 
minerals, manufacturing, еіс.°). The 1950 Census employed a different 
grouping of occupations according to position or occupational status, 
as follows: 3 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 


For comparison of the distribution by occupational group, the reclas- 
sified 1910 and 1920 data have been regrouped into the above major 
occupational groups. Private household workers could not be separated 
from other service workers in all categories of the earlier classification, 
and therefore these two major occupational groups have been combined. 
Welders and flame-cutters, included among operatives in 1950, are clas- 
sified as craftsmen in 1910 and 1920. 


nder the two concepts, see Edwards, 


^ For an account of the comparability of occupational data ш 
1940, Chapter Ш, and 1950 Census 


Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States, 1870— 
reports on occupation. 
? See Chapter 4, section C, p. 73. 
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Although a precise conversion of the 1910 and 1920 statistics to the 
1950 form is not possible with respect to all occupations, the regrouped 
data as a whole for the earlier censuses are believed to be quite closely 
comparable to the 1950 material. A detailed description of the regrouping 
is given in Appendix D. 


B. Distribution of the Foreign White Stock 
by Major Occupational Group 


The labor force as well as the foreign stock of the United States was 
undergoing quite rapid change between 1910 and 1950. The number 
of white male workers (table 36) grew from approximately 26,600,000 
in 1910 to over 38 million in 1950, the number of white female workers 
from approximately 6 million to over 14 million in the same interval of 
time. During the 40-year period the proportion of foreign born among 
the white male workers declined from nearly one-fourth in 1910 to less 
_than one-tenth in 1950, and among the white female workers from over 
one-fifth in 1910 to only 7.5 percent at the 1950 Census. The propor- 
tion of workers of native birth but foreign parentage followed a different 
course, increasing somewhat among male workers, decreasing among 
female workers. 

The distribution of the white labor force by major occupational group 
also changed between 1910 and 1950 (table 37). Among males there 
was a sharp decrease in the proportion engaged in agriculture, both far- 
mers and farm laborers; and there was also a considerable decrease after 
1920 in the proportion of laborers other than farm and mine laborers. 
The largest percentage increases in employment of males were among 
professional and technical workers, service workers, operatives, clerical 


Tagle 36.—Narivrry AND PARENTAGE or WHITE WORKERS, BY SEX: 1950, 1920, anv 1910 


[Gainful workers 10 years of age and over in 1910 and 1920; experienced civilian labor force 
14. years of age and over in 1950] 


White vorkers Percent of total 
= 

Native 

Year and n 
sex LO Foreign foreign 
born or mixed 

parent- 

age 

38,094,360 3,755,010 26,033,670 8,305,680 9.9 21.8 
29,439,669 6,605,225 16,643,405 6,191,039 22.4 21,0 
26,654,964 | 6,577,567 | 14,808,663 | 5,268,734 | 24:7] 19.8 
14,384,520 | 1,075,050| 9,857,640] 3,451,830 ТЖ. 22.0 
6,962,244 1,118,463 3,733,327 2,110,454 16.1 30.3 
6,043,709 1,222,791 3,098,639 1,722,279 20.2 28,5 


Source: 1950: Appendix tables А-2а and A-2b; 1920: 1920 Census, Vol. IV, Population, table 5, 
pp. 342-359; 1910: Dr. Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States: 
1870 to 1940, Appendix B, table 13. 
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TABLE 37.— Wurre Workers, BY MAJOR Occupation Group AND Sex: 1950, 1920, ann 1910 


[Gainful workers 10 years of age and over in 1910 and 1920; experienced civilian labor force 14 
years of age and over in 1950. 1910 and 1920 occupation data have been regrouped to conform 
to the 1950 classification by major occupation group] 


Percent distribution 


Major occupation group and sex 1950 1920 1910 
19501 | 1920 | 1910 
MALE 
А11 occupations... e. 38,094,360 | 29,439,669 | 26,654,964 100 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 2,878,980| 1,245,124| 1,002,020. 3 
Farmers and farm managers, s.s... 3,683,850| 5,310,727| 5,066,345 19. 
Managers, officials, and proprietor: 4,187,160] 2,472,557| 2,194,205 8, 
Clerical арӣ kindred workers 2,548,620| 1,805,415| 1,308,419 4 
Sales WOTKErS.e+seeessseeers 2,591,790| 1,557,834] 1,411,444 5 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers^, 7,537,890| 5,204,311| 4,016,525 15 
Operatives and kindred workers2....., 7,658,130| 4,565,174| 3,577,756 13 
Service workers, including private household. 1,995,270| 944,868] 851,620 3 
Farm laborers and foremen..... 1,641,390| 2,616,525| 3,589,721 13 
Laborers, except farm and mine. 2,655,930| 3,717,134] 3,636,909 1. 
Occupation not reported....... 715,350 aes ... 
FEMALE 
A11 occupations, 14,384,520! 6,962,244 | 6,043,709 100.0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 1,863,450] 970,205] 697,193 1.5 
Farmers and farm managers... «eese eese 86,310| 197,791] 199,547 3.3 
Managers, officials, and proprieiore, exc. farm. 653,190] 215,791] 236,018 3.9 
Clerical and kindred workers: 4,285,980| 1,612,393] 688,549 1.4 
Sales workers... eseese 1,346,550| 548,622] 382,239 6.3 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers, 233,760 93,140 96,001 1.6 
Operatives and kindred могкегв“..... 2,879,010| 1,597,754] 1,521,524 25.2 
Service workers, including private household. 2,221,760| 1,302,132] 1,578,163 26.1 
Farm laborers and foremen,.... 321,630| 265,626] 548,414 9.1 
Laborers, except farm and mine 101,880| 158,790 96,061 1.6 
Occupation not reported, «ses». É 381,000 LD ШЫ 


‘The computation of percentages excludes occupations not reported. 
2 Welders and flame-cutters are included among craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers in 1910 


and 1920; among operatives and kindred workers in 1950. 


Source: 1950: Appendix tables A-2a and A-2b; 1920: 1920 Census, Vol. IV, Population, table 5, 
pp. 342-359; 1910: Dr. Alba M. Edwards, Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States: 
1870 to 1940, Appendix B, table 13. 


workers, and managers, etc. During this time there was a large over-all 
increase in female employment, especially in clerical work, followed by 
sales, professional, and technical work. Employment of females in agri- 
culture, service work (which includes domestic service), and as operatives 
and laborers declined relatively. 

With the altered composition and occupational distribution of the labor 
force after 1910 came changes in the occupational distribution of the 
foreign born and their children. These changes are shown in table 38, 
in terms of the relative concentration ° of the foreign stock in each major 
occupational group at the three censuses, 1910, 1920, and 1950. On 
this basis the distribution of the workers of foreign stock is shown rela- 
tive to all workers of the same color and sex, and intercensal comparisons 
indicate in what occupational groups there was a proportional increase 
or decrease of workers of foreign stock. 


* See Appendix C for description of ће relative concentration figure and its computation. 
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Taste 38.—RELATIVE Concentration OF Forercn-Born WHITE Workers AND Native Warre 
Workers or Foreicn or Mixep PanENTAGE, By MAJOR Occupation GROUP AND SEX: 
1950, 1920, Np 1910 

[Gainful workers 10 years of age and over in 1910 and 1920; experienced civilian labor force 14 
years of age and over in 1950. Proportion among all workers of the same color and sex — 100] 


Foreign-born white eae se 
Major occupation group and sex ^ 
1950 | 1920 1910 | 1950 1920 | 1910 
MALE 

Base proportion...... 9.9 | 22.4 24.7 21.8 21.0 19,8 

All occupations К |. — 300 100 100 100 100 100 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers...... 76 64 63 110 108 103 
Farmers and farm managers................. ` 45 49 52 68 76 т. 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, exc. farm..| 131 ША 107 m 105 m 
Clerical and kindred workers. RON 56 p p 19 148 158 
Sales vorkers............ т 72 73 107 122 129 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. 14 118 120 103 112 117 
Operatives and kindred vorkers.......... 102 1⁄2 154 105 109 116 
Service workers, including private household. 189 162 us 106 104 n7 
Farm laborers and foremen.. 75 3? ЗА 54 т 81 
Laborers, except farm and min 132 167 182 95 8l a 
Base proportion.. 7.5| 16.1 20.2 24.0 30.3 28.5 

A11 occupations 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 64 45 a 86 85 93 
Farmers and farm managers 106 T 73 70 m 40 
Managers, officials, and p 13 133 102 98 94 104 
Clerical and kindred worker: р 38 32 111 125 142 
Sales workers.. 82 66 57 95 110 136 
Craftsmen, foremen, 135 1⁄2 125 118 124 136 
Operatives and kindred workers.. 159 345 124 n7 n6 124 
Service workers, including privi 164 182 169 81 80 82 
Farm laborers and foremen 73 33 25 67 28 31 
Laborers, except farm and 143 133 139 93 89 108 


Source: Same as table 37. 


The foreign-born white males were in highest proportion among laborers, 
operatives, service workers, and craftsmen in 1910; and they found 
proportionately least employment in agriculture, clerical work, the profes- 
sions, and in sales positions. Forty years later they are still underrepre- 
sented in agriculture, clerical and sales positions, and in the professions, 
overrepresented among service workers and laborers; but their distribu- 
tion relative to the entire male labor force has altered in several respects. 
They have become relatively less concentrated among laborers, operatives, 
and farmers, are more heavily concentrated than formerly in service work, 
and are relatively more numerous among farm laborers, in the professions, 
and in managerial and clerical positions than in 1910. These changes in 
the relative concentration of the foreign-born males, furthermore, are in 


addition to whatever changes took place in the occupational group distri- 
bution of the entire white male labor force.’ 


‘For example, the proportionately largest gain of white male employment between 1910 and 1950 
was in the professional and technical group of occupations, but the employment of foreign-born males 


in this occupational group advanced even more rapidly, for their relative concentration increased from 
63 in 1910 to 76 in 1950. 
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In 1910 the foreign-born white female workers were found in highest 
proportion among service workers, laborers, craftsmen, and operatives; 
and they were in lowest proportion in clerical work, the professions, agri- 
culture, and sales positions. These occupational specializations persist for 
the most part in 1950, except for a more marked concentration of the im- 
migrant females in managerial positions in the latter year. Between 1910 
and 1950 the concentration of the foreign-born females declined somewhat 
in the numerically most important service worker group, and advanced 
most markedly in agriculture, professional and technical work, and cleri- 
cal and sales positions. 

The males of the second generation were most concentrated in clerical 
and sales positions in 1910, were also well represented among service 
workers, craftsmen, operatives, managers, etc., and in the professions, and 
were in lowest proportion among laborers and in agriculture. This pat- 
tern of distribution was not greatly altered in 1950, the most considerable 
changes being a decrease of relative concentration in clerical work and 
farm labor, and an increase among laborers. 

The females of the second generation were found in highest proportion 
among workers in clerical and sales positions and among craftsmen and 
operatives in 1910. There was a marked avoidance of employment in 
agriculture, and there was also underrepresentation in service work. By 
1950 their occupational distribution approached that of the white female 
labor force, as a result of a relatively greater employment in agriculture 
and a reduction of relative concentration in the occupational groups where 
they were formerly most numerous. 

In general it is observed that both sexes of the second generation were 
little attracted to the principal occupation groups of the immigrant gener- 
alion, were more successful in entering the professions and sales and cler- 
ical positions, and more closely approached the distribution of the white 
labor force as a whole than the members of the immigrant generation. 
The distribution of the second generation appears to be closer to that of 
all workers of the same color and sex in 1950 than in 1910 or 1920. 


С. Distribution of the Foreign White Stock 
by Detailed Occupation 


The occupational redistribution of employed persons and of the foreign 
stock between 1910 and 1950 can be traced back to the growth or decline 
of employment in more specific occupational categories than the major oc- 
cupational groups of the preceding section. As described in section А 
above, the occupational data for 1910 and 1920 have been reclassified ac- 
cording to the abbreviated 84-category classification of the 1950 material, 
somewhat further condensed where necessary for comparability from cen- 
sus to census. In table 39 is given the distribution of white male 
and white female workers according to this list of occupations, together 
with the relative concentration of the foreign born and their children in 
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each occupation and at each of three censuses. The principal changes of 
occupational distribution within the major occupational groups are sum- 
marized below, first and briefly for the employed white population or la- 
bor force as a whole, and then for the foreign stock. 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 


The professional and technical group of occupations had the greatest 
percentage expansion between 1910 and 1950, nearly a threefold increase 
of both male and female workers. It is possible that this apparent large 
growth is partly due to progress in the occupational statistics toward fuller 
identification and separate listing of the various technical and minor pro- 
fessional specializations, but the large growth of employment is not con- 
fined to the miscellaneous categories. For males the large percentage and 
numerical gains of employment were among accountants and auditors, en- 
gineers, health and medical workers, scientists, and teachers, as well as in 
the miscellaneous categories. There were large gains in the number of 
females employed in almost all of the occupations included in the profes- 
sional and technical group. 

The foreign born, although remaining underrepresented in the profes- 
sional and technical group as a whole, were better represented in this group 
of occupations in 1950 than in 1910. The immigrant males made notable 
advances in the medical and legal professions; and they increased their 
relative concentration among accountants and auditors, artistic and literary 
workers, engineers, health and medical workers, teachers, and in several 
other professions. Their representation in the greatly expanded scientist 
category was slightly lower in 1950 than in 1910, and was also lower in 
the miscellaneous professional and technical occupations. As measured 
in terms of their relative concentration among workers of the same color 
and sex, the immigrant females were less successful than the immigrant 
males in obtaining professional and technical positions. Between 1910 
and 1950 their representation in the medical and dental professions in- 
creased very markedly. The immigrant females also gained in the artistic 
and literary field, and to a lesser extent in the legal profession and among 
scientists. In proportion to their numbers they were less numerous in the 
nursing profession and among other health and medical workers in 1950 


than in 1910. 


The second-generation males maintained and somewhat improved their 
fessional and technical field after 1910. Already nu- 
merous among accountants and auditors in 1910, they had their greatest 
occupational concentration here in 1950. They also came to be more 
strongly concentrated in the legal and medical professions, in health and 
medical work, in teaching, and in welfare and religious work. Lesser con- 
centrations were found among scientists and in the miscellaneous profes- 


sional and technical occupational categories in 1950. The females of the 
vely more numerous in law, medicine, other 


position in the pro 


second generation were relati 
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health and medical work, and in welfare and religious work in 1950 than 
in 1910, less engaged in accounting, science, teaching, and certain other 
occupations than formerly. Their relative concentration in the profes- 
sional and technical group as a whole was somewhat lower in 1950 than 
in 1910. 


Farmers and farm managers 

The downward trend of the number of farmers and farm managers after 
1920 has already been noted. In the one occupational category included 
in this group the relative concentration of males of foreign stock decreased 
somewhat, and that of females of foreign stock increased after 1910. 


Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 


There was an approximate doubling of the number of white males in 
managerial positions after 1910, and an even higher rate of gain for the 


other sex. Because the earlier census data cannot be fitted into a number 


of the 1950 managerial categories, many of the more specific occupations 
in this group have to be combined; and therefore occupational trends 
within the managerial group cannot be followed in detail between 1910 
and 1950. It can be observed, however, that in 1910 and 1920 the ma- 
jority of persons in managerial positions were in wholesale and retail 


trade, and that the greatest expansion after 1920 was in other types of 


managerial work. 
In 1910 the great concentration of the foreign born in the managerial 
occupations was in wholesale and retail trade; and this occupational spe- 


cialization of the foreign born was more marked in 1950. Members of 


the second generation, by contrast, were only moderately attracted to this 
lype of employment. Building managers and superintendents, who did 
not form a separate occupational category in 1910 and who were reported 


in only small numbers in 1920, included a very heavy concentration of 


the foreign born of both sexes in 1950. Members of the second genera- 
lion, however, were found in only average numbers in this occupation. 


Clerical and kindred workers 


The number of males in the clerical occupations nearly doubled during 
the 40 years after 1910, and there was a more than sixfold increase in fe- 
male employment. Only two subdivisions of the clerical group are given 
(table 39), one composed of stenographers, typists, and secretaries, the 
other of bookkeepers and the other clerical and kindred workers, Both 
divisions of the clerical group participated in the growth of employment, 
with least increase in the number of males employed as stenographers, 
typists, and secretaries. 

Relatively few of the foreign born were in clerical positions in 1910; 
and this was still true in 1950, even though the foreign born had advanced 
somewhat in the clerical occupations during the intervening years. Mem- 
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bers of the second generation, although maintaining an above-average con- 
centration in clerical work in 1950, were less strongly concentrated there 
than in 1910 and 1920. 


Sales workers 


This is another field of employment that expanded rapidly after 1910 
and that experienced a strong influx of female workers. Four occupa- 
tional subdivisions are included: insurance and real estate agents and 
brokers, other specified sales workers,5 salesmen and sales clerks in retail 
trade, and other salesmen and sales clerks. Male workers, who predom- 
inated in all of these occupations in 1910, increased most strongly in the 
latter category after 1910. For female workers the largest growth of em- 
ployment opportunity was in retail trade, but they made larger percentage 
gains elsewhere. 

Perhaps because of a language difficulty, the foreign born were under- 
represented among sales workers in 1910 except for the rather small oc- 
cupational category, Other specified sales workers, that included the pre- 
dominantly immigrant occupations of huckster and peddler. They 
continued to be underrepresented among sales workers in 1950, in spite of 
some gain over the years in this field of employment. Their decline among 
Other specified sales workers is attributable to the gradual disappearance of 
hucksters and peddlers. Members of the second generation were found in 
approximately average proportion among sales workers, less concentrated 
in retail trade and more in other sales positions in 1950 than previously. 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

A number of categories of skilled workers are included in this large oc- 
cupational group. The number of workers in this group grew more rap- 
idly than the total labor force between 1910 and 1950, male workers 
almost doubling from approximately 4 million to 7% million, and female 
workers showing a stronger rate of increase from under 100,000 in 1910 
to over 230,000 in 1950. The most rapid growth of employment for 
males occurred among electricians and electrical servicemen, foremen, 
mechanics and repairmen, and toolmakers, еіс. Two new or almost new 
industries, the electrical and automobile industries, account for the strong- 
est growth in this series of occupations. There were moderate declines in 
the reported numbers of males employed as cranemen, hoistmen, and con- 
struction machinery operators; masons, tile setters, and stone cutters; and 
tailors and furriers. 

Many of the occupations in the craftsman group did not attract any con- 
siderable number of female workers until after 1920. The numerically 
largest growth of employment for females was among bakers, foremen, 
mechanics, and repairmen, and in the two miscellaneous groups of crafts- 


*See Appendix D for the specific occupational titles included under this heading. 
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men. Almost stationary or declining occupations for female workers were 
those of printing craftsmen and tailors and furriers. 

The foreign born of both sexes had a somewhat above-average concen- 
tration in the craftsman group of occupations in 1910. They continued in 
this position in 1950, with a moderate decrease of concentration for males 
and a moderate increase for female workers. The foreign-born males had 
an increase of relative concentration among bakers, machinists, masons, 
painters, printing craftsmen, tailors and furriers, and toolmakers between 
1910 and 1950; and there was a moderate decrease of employment, again 
on a relative basis, as cranemen, electrical workers, foremen, and mechan- 
ics and repairmen. Not many of the skilled occupations contained suffi- 
cient numbers of female workers at each census to permit intercensal 
comparisons, but the foreign-born females are seen to have been relatively 
more numerous among bakers, foremen, printing craftsmen, and tailors 
and furriers in 1950 than in 1910. 

The second generation, both male and female, was found in somewhat 
greater than average proportion among workers in the craftsman group of 
occupations from 1910 to 1950, but with a slightly lower concentration 
in these occupations at the latter year. In terms of relative concentration 
in the separate occupations, the males of the second generation became 
increasingly employed as bakers, and as tailors and furriers, and came to 
be less employed in the majority of the other craftsman occupations after 
1910, Except among bakers the second generation females decreased 
relatively in the principal occupations for workers of their sex in the 
craftsman group. 


Operatives and kindred workers 


The number of operatives and kindred workers more than doubled be- 
tween 1910 and 1950, male operatives advancing from somewhat less than 
3,600,000 to over 7,600,000, and female operatives from little more than 
1,500,000 to nearly 2,900,000. Employment expanded in most but not 
all of the semiskilled occupations included in this group. Employment 
for male operatives had its largest growth in connection with automobile 
transportation, represented by automobile service and parking attendants, 
bus and taxi drivers, and truck drivers and deliverymen; and there were 
also large increases in the number of meat cutters, and of operatives in 
laundry and dry-cleaning establishments, the metal industries, other dur- 
able-goods industries, the food industry, and in several other types of 
work. There were fewer male operatives engaged in mining and the ap 
parel and related industries in 1950 than in 1910, Employment for fe- 
male operatives made its largest gains in laundry and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments, the metal industries and other durable-goods industries, in the 
food industry, in the apparel industry, and in several other industrial sub- 
divisions of the operative group. 

The immigrant male workers, who made up a relatively high proportion 
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of all operatives in 1910, were found in only average concentration at this 
occupational level in 1950. Never fully represented in the occupations 
connected with automobile transportation (automobile service and parking 
attendants, bus and taxi drivers, truck drivers and deliverymen) that ex- 
panded so greatly between 1910 and 1950, their participation in these 
occupations trended downward after 1910. They also decreased relatively 
among mine operatives, in the metal industries, in the other durable-goods 
industries, in the food industry, in the textile industry, and elsewhere. 
Over the same period they came to be better represented among opera- 
tives in laundry and dry-cleaning establishments, among meat cutters, and 
in the apparel and allied industries. The female workers of the immi- 
grant generation, like the males, were relatively numerous among opera- 
tives in 1910; but unlike the males they became more concentrated in this 
occupational group by 1950. Their relative concentration remained about 
constant or advanced in all of the occupations of the operative group, ex- 
cept for textile-mill operatives. 

Members of the second generation were found in somewhat greater than 
average proportion among operatives from 1910 to 1950, but with a slight 
downward trend over the years. They became relatively better represented 
only in the apparel and allied industries after 1910. 


Service workers, including private household 


The service worker group contains a rather diverse series of occupa- 
tions, including domestic servants or private household workers, protec- 
tive service workers such as policemen and firemen, personal service 
workers such as barbers and hairdressers, janitors, and elevator operators. 
The number of male service workers increased from approximately 850,- 
000 in 1910 to nearly 2 million in 1950. Contributing most heavily to 
this growth was increase of the number employed in the large and com- 
posite group of private household workers, cooks, and other (unspecified) 
service workers,? in the protective services, and in the occupations of 
guards, etc., janitors, and waiters, etc. The employment of females as 
service workers was already large in 1910 and underwent less rapid ex- 
pansion during the following 40 years, from nearly 1,600,000 in 1910 to 
over 2,200,000 in 1950. The numerically large expansion of the female 
labor force in service work was in the occupations of waitresses, etc., and 
in the beautician and allied occupations; and there was a decrease of em- 
ployment in the largest occupational category of private household work- 
ers, cooks, and other (unspecified) service workers. 

In 1910 the foreign born were more heavily concentrated in the service 
occupations than in any other occupational group, and this occupational 
specialization persisted in 1950. During the intervening years the im- 


—— 
° Private household workers; cooks, except private 


household. 


household; other service workers, except private 
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migrant males became even more strongly concentrated in service work, 
where they made relative gains in all occupations except for the protective 
services, where they had always been underrepresented. Their largest 
gains of relative concentration were in the two occupational categories of 
barbers, beauticians, and manicurists, and the charwomen, cleaners, and 
porters. The immigrant females were slightly less concentrated in the 
service occupations in 1950 than formerly, gaining in some occupations 
and decreasing in others. The principal occupations in which their con- 
centration advanced were those of private household and allied workers, 
charwomen, etc., and janitors; and they became relatively less numerous 
in two occupational categories that expanded greatly during the 40-year 
period—the barbers, beauticians, and manicurists; and the waitresses and 
allied workers. 

As was observed in earlier data, the children of the immigrants were not 
attracted to the service occupations that contained so many workers from 
the preceding generation. From 1910 to 1950 the second-generation 
males were found in only moderately greater than average proportion 
among service workers; and the females of the second generation had their 
lowest concentration in this type of work with the exception of agriculture. 
In the majority of the separate service occupations the relative concentra- 
tion of male workers tended downward between 1910 and 1950, most 
rapidly in the protective services and more gradually in other occupations. 
Over the same period the female workers of the second generation ad- 
vanced among charwomen, cleaners, and porters, as well as among jan- 
itors and sextons; and they became relatively less numerous among bar- 
bers, beauticians, and manicurists, and among waitresses and allied 
workers. 


Farm laborers and foremen 


This occupational group participated in the decrease of employment in 
agriculture over the period considered here. During this time the number 
of white male agricultural laborers decreased by more than one-half, from 
approximately 3,600,000 to less than 1,650,000; and the white female 
laborers from about 550,000 to 320,000. 

The foreign stock was underrepresented in this occupational group at 
each census, but somewhat different trends were followed within the for- 
eign stock. The foreign born of both sexes, together with female workers 
of the second generation, were relatively more numerous among agricul- 
tural laborers and foremen in 1950 than in 1910; but during the same 
period there was a lessening concentration of the native-born males of for- 
eign parentage among such workers. 

Only two subdivisions, unpaid family laborers and paid laborers to- 
gether with farm foremen, are included in this occupational group. Within 
both of these subdivisions the relative concentration of males of the sec- 
ond generation was lower in 1950 than in 1910; but all the rest of the for- 
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eign stock were relatively more numerous among both unpaid and paid 
farm workers at the most recent census than formerly. 


Laborers, except farm and mine 


The number of white workers classified as laborers, exclusive of those 
in agriculture and mining, was lower in 1950 than formerly. The num- 
ber of male laborers, which stood at 3,600,000 in 1910, rose somewhat in 
the next decade, but 30 years later had diminished by about 1 million. 
The rather small group of female laborers numbered less than 100,000 in 
1910, approached 160,000 in 1920 with the World War I influx of women 
workers into the labor force, and had returned nearly to 100.000 by 
1950. Apart from wartime effects, the decrease of the number of labor- 
ers after 1920 probably reflects a general upward movement of employ- 
ment toward more skilled work. 

The occupational classification of laborers is condensed into four cate- 
gories consisting of certain specified laborers (Appendix D), laborers in 
construction and certain other industries, laborers in manufacturing, and 
laborers in transportation, communication, and other public utilities. Em- 
ployment of male laborers in construction and allied industries was only 
moderately lower in 1950 than in 1910, but was distinctly lower for the 
other categories of laborers. Employment for female laborers was pre- 
dominantly in manufacturing; and here employment advanced rapidly from 
1910 to 1920, following a wartime period during which many entered the 
labor force, then dropped lower than before by 1950. 

The foreign born of both sexes were found in considerably greater than 
average proportion among laborers at all censuses. In terms of relative 
concentration the foreign-born males became less and less concentrated in 
the laboring occupations between 1910 and 1950. Those of the other sex 
about maintained their relative position, declining somewhat with the in- 
flux of women workers in the period of the first World War and becoming 
relatively more numerous among women laborers thereafter. As regards 
the separate categories of laborers, the foreign born of both sexes increased 
among specified laborers between 1910 and 1950. In the other laborer 
categories the foreign-born males decreased and the foreign-born females 
about maintained their relative position between 1910 and 1950. 

The second generation was uniformly less engaged in unskilled labor 
than the immigrant generation. With the exception of agriculture, it was 
in the laborer group that males of the second generation had their lowest 
concentration in 1910; and in 1950, although their relative concentration 
in this type of work had advanced, they were still underrepresented among 
laborers. The second-generation females were found in slightly greater 
than average proportion among laborers in 1910, in slightly lower than 
average proportion in 1950. As regards the separate occupational cate- 
gories within the laborer group, all contained relatively higher proportions 
of second-generation male workers in 1950 than in 1910, except for the 
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category of specified laborers. Between these years the second-generation 
female workers became relatively more numerous among laborers in 
transportation, etc., relatively less numerous among laborers in manufac- 
turing and among specified laborers. 


D. Summary 


This chapter describes changes in the occupational distribution of the 
foreign white stock of the United States between 1910, 1920, and 1950. 
The occupational data for 1950 are derived from a 3'4-percent sample of 
the experienced civilian labor force, and give the distribution of the white 
labor force and of the foreign white stock according to an abbreviated 84- 
category list of occupations. Parallel occupational distributions for other 
years are obtained by reclassification of 1910 and 1920 Census data 
(Appendix D). The reclassified data, in addition, are grouped into the 
major occupational groups of the 1950 Census material, ranging from pro- 
fessional and technical workers, craftsmen, etc., to laborers, according to 
type of work or degree of skill. Intercensal comparisons are then made 
to show changes in the occupational distribution and position of the for- 
eign born and their children relative to all workers of the same color and 
sex. 

The 1910 data describe the occupational distribution of the foreign 
white stock when immigration was at its height. The year 1920 stands 
early in the period of reduced immigration, before the foreign stock of the 
United States had begun to diminish; and 1910 and 1920 together pro- 
vide a benchmark against which to measure later change. The most re- 
cent census, 1950, comes after more than a quarter century of reduced 
immigration and after several decades of downward trend of the foreign 
born and the foreign stock in the population and labor force of the United 
States. 

But it is not only immigration and the foreign stock that changed dur- 
ing these eventful decades. The labor force grew rapidly in spite of the 
diminishing number and proportion of workers of foreign origin. Women 
entered the labor force in increasing numbers, not only during the World 
War I period that is represented by the 1920 data, and they went into a 
much wider range of occupations than formerly. And over the same 
period there were major shifts in the occupational distribution of the labor 
force as new occupations and industries arose and others grew more 
slowly or declined. Employment expanded most rapidly in the profes- 
sional and technical field, in clerical and sales positions, and in the more 
specialized and skilled types of work; and there was decrease of employ- 
P or slower growth in agriculture, domestic service, and unskilled 
abor. 

The occupational distribution of the labor force is quite different in 
1950 from what it was in 1910. This chapter directs itself primarily to 
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the question of whether there was also change in the occupational distribu- 
tion of the foreign white stock beyond that of the entire labor force. 
That is, was there a change in the occupational distribution of the foreign 
white stock within and relative to the white labor force as a whole? The 
occupational data for 1910, 1920, and 1950 are analyzed to determine 
whether the foreign stock adjusted in the same way as the whole labor 
force to the shifting distribution of employment opportunity, or whether 
their position within the labor force changed after 1910. For this purpose 
the occupational distribution of workers of foreign white stock at each 
census is computed in terms of their proportion to all workers of the same 
color and sex in a given occupation, and this proportion is then stated 
relative to the percentage of foreign stock in the total labor force of the 
same color and sex at the census in question. The result is the relative 
concentration !? figure that was used in preceding chapters. It serves as 
a measure of the concentration of the foreign stock in each occupation, 
and by the adjustment for the decrease of the foreign stock permits inter- 
censal comparisons. 

The data of this chapter afford two means of tracing the occupational 
characteristics of the foreign white stock over the period 1910 to 1950. 
The major occupational groups (tables 37 and 38) give a broad classifi- 
cation of occupations according to type of work or degree of skill, and 
provide a means of comparing the occupational status of the foreign born 
and their children at the earlier and at the most recent censuses. The 
classification by more specific occupational categories (table 39), some- 
what condensed from the list of 84 occupations, does not give highly 
detailed occupational data but does reveal the occupational specializations 
of the foreign white stock much more fully than the classification by major 
occupational group. Observations derived from these two forms of in- 
formation are contained in sections B and C above; and the changes in 
the position of the foreign born and their children in the labor force of 
the United States between 1910 and 1950 are summarized below: 

1. In 1910 the foreign-born white male workers were most concen- 
trated (i.e., were in highest proportion) among laborers, operatives, service 
workers, and craftsmen. They were found in lowest proportion among 
workers in agriculture, in clerical and sales positions, and in the profes- 
sional and technical field. 

This immigrant occupational pattern has not altogether disappeared in 
1950, but the foreign-born males are less concentrated than formerly 
among laborers, operatives, and farmers; and have become relatively more 
numerous among farm laborers, in professional and technical work, and 
in managerial and clerical positions. That is, they have not only par- 
ticipated in the general movement of the labor force toward more skilled 
employment but have on the whole progessed more rapidly and, except 


10 Described in Appendix С. 
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in agriculture, improved their occupational status relative to the total 
labor force between 1910 and 1950. 

2. In 1910 the foreign-born white female workers were most strongly 
identified with service work (which includes domestic service), unskilled 
labor, and employment as craftsmen and operatives; and like the immi- 
grants of the other sex they found relatively little employment in agricul- 
ture, in clerical and sales positions, or in professional and technical 
work. Like the males, also, they were able to move upward in the 
occupational scale after 1910. In 1950 they are less concentrated among 
service workers than formerly, and have entered more fully into managerial 
positions, clerical and sales work, professional and technical work, and 
agriculture. Like all employed white females, they are more widely dis- 
tributed by occupation in 1950 than in 1910. 

3. In its pattern of distribution by major occupational group the second 
generation differs from the immigrant generation, except for the common 
avoidance of agriculture. In contrast to the preceding generation, the 
second generation is successful in entering the upper occupational groups, 
is especially well represented in clerical and sales work, and is relatively 
little employed in unskilled labor. Members of the second generation 
conform quite closely to the distribution of the white labor force; and 
their pattern of distribution relative to the white labor force did not change 
greatly between 1910 and 1950. 

4. The specialization of the foreign white stock in certain types of work 
and their limited entry into others is more fully shown by the more de- 
tailed occupational data of table 39. The distribution by detailed occu- 
pation within each major occupational group is described in section C 
above. Summarized below are the more general observations with regard 
lo specific occupations of the foreign white stock from 1910 to 1950. 

In 1910 the foreign-born white male workers were most heavily con- 
centrated in some branches of the clothing industry (tailors and furriers, 
operatives in the manufacture of apparel, etc.), among bakers, and in 
several semiskilled or unskilled employments (mine operatives and laborers, 
cleaners and porters, etc.). Relatively few were found in clerical work 
and the learned professions; but they were well represented in the artistic 
professions and among welfare and religious workers. In 1950 they are 
much less identified with unskilled labor, are more concentrated than 
formerly in the clothing industry where the total volume of employment 
had declined since 1910, and have become relatively numerous in a wider 
variety of occupations than before (building managers and superintendents, 
masons, etc., barbers, janitors and sextons, waiters, etc.). Although still 
underrepresented in the learned professions and clerical work as a whole 
they have made considerable progress in these fields of employment by 


1950. 


5. The range of occupations in which women workers were engaged 
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widened after 1910. In that year the foreign-born white females were 
found in highest proportion among workers in such typical immigrant 
occupations as huckster and peddler,'' tailor and furrier, charwomen, 
janitors and sextons, and laborers in transportation. In 1950 they are 
even more highly concentrated than before in these occupations, except 
for the huckster and peddler category, but have also dispersed more 
widely and are found in relatively high proportion among workers in a 
considerable number of other occupations (building managers and super- 
intendents, bakers, dressmakers and seamstresses, etc.). An especially 
large increase in the medical profession probably reflects the refugee 
immigration after 1930. 

6. In general, the second generation has not been attracted to the occu- 
pations of the immigrant generation. Its occupational distribution has 
not diverged greatly from that of the entire labor force, and especially 
in 1950 is without marked concentrations in particular occupations. In 
1910 the males of the second generation were found in moderately high 
proportion among workers in the protective services, in certain skilled 
trades (plumbers and pipe fitters, printing craftsmen, toolmakers, etc.), 
and in clerieal positions (bookkeepers, stenographers, etc.). In 1950 
they are relatively most numerous among accountants, and otherwise with- 
out marked concentrations in any occupation. Both males and females 
of the second generation appear to conform more closely to the occupa- 
tional distribution of the white labor force in 1950 than they did in 1910. 

1. Included among the occupations listed in table 39 are several that 
were relatively new and whose development came largely in the period 
covered by the data (electrician and electrical serviceman, automobile 
service and parking attendant, bus and taxi driver, truck driver, and de- 
liveryman), others that were longer established but that underwent great 
expansion in number of workers after 1910 (such as accountant and 
auditor, scientist, toolmaker, and die maker and setter, and meat cutter), 
and some in which employment declined (the agricultural occupations, 
cranemen, etc., masons, etc., tailors and furriers, mine operatives and 
laborers, operatives in the manufacture of apparel, etc., and laborers in 
general). The number of female workers in many occupations increased 
1910 and 1950, and decreased only in a few (the agri- 

tailor and furrier, dressmaker and seamstress, 
and laborers in manufacturing). The apparent trend 
occupations may be affected by changes 
cation procedures, but nevertheless 
n what role the foreign born and 


greatly between 
cultural occupations, 
textile-mill operative, 
of employment in some of these 
in occupational terminology and classifi 
these occupations afford information o 


included within the occupational category, Other specified sales 


4 Hucksters and peddlers are 
mmigrant females in this category 


workers, table 39, and constitute the principal employment of the i 
in 1910. 
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their children played in supplying the labor needs of expanding and de- 
clining fields of employment. 

The relatively new fields of employment were largely supplied with 
native labor in 1910, as they appear to have been in an earlier decade,'” 
and this tendency was even more strongly marked in 1950. The native- 
born children of the immigrants, on the other hand, were especially 
numerous in these new occupations, more so in 1910 than in 1950. 

The longer established but rapidly expanding fields of employment 
show no consistent pattern in the proportion and trend of workers of for- 
eign birth or parentage. In the fields of employment in which the number 
of workers decreased after 1910 there was some tendency for the foreign 
born to become increasingly concentrated in the occupations in which 
they were already strong in 1910, and to become relatively less numerous 
in the occupations in which they were underrepresented in 1910. This 
might be due to a lingering on of aging workers in a declining trade and 
the failure of such a trade to attract newcomers. The age trends of the 
workers in separate occupations cannot be traced, however; and not all 
of the declining occupations follow the above pattern. 

In general it is observed that the proportion of workers of foreign origin 
and the trend of this proportion varied more from occupation to occupation 
than with the growth or decrease of employment. The foreign born es- 
pecially were strongly represented in some occupations, underrepresented 
in others; and their trend of employment between 1910 and 1950 varied 
widely from one occupation to another. 


“See Summary, section F, of Chapter 8. 


CHAPTER 10 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND COUNTRY OF 
ORIGIN OF THE FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, 1950 


Information on both occupation and country of birth has been collected 
in every census since 1870, and on country of parentage since 1880; but 
the census reports have not regularly provided information on the occu- 
pational characteristics of the separate foreign stocks in the population 
of the United States. The 1890 Census was the last to publish a tabula- 
tion of occupation by country of birth of the foreign born; and the record 
ends with the special tabulation of 1900 Census data in the report of the 
Immigration Commission of 1911." 

In order to obtain recent information on the occupational distribution 
of the foreign stocks, the 3!A-percent sample of the 1950 experienced 
civilian labor force of white workers that was described in the preceding 
chapter was tabulated by occupation and country of origin. The data so 
obtained are presented in appendix tables A-2a and A-2b. Table 40 
below gives the relative concentration ? of white workers of each national 
origin in each major occupational group; and tables 41a and 41b give 
their relative concentration in each occupational category of the abbre- 
viated list of occupations used in the 1950 sample material. 

The subdivision of the workers of foreign white stock according to sex, 
nativity (native born, foreign born), occupation, and country of origin 
leads to small numbers and high sampling variability in some compart- 
ments of the material, even though an abbreviated occupational classifi- 
cation is used. This statistical limitation of the data especially applies 
to the smaller national stocks and to the occupations with fewest workers; 
but the considerable degree of occupational specialization of the foreign 
born, the smaller number of female workers, and their very limited entry 
into some types of employment also result in small numbers of workers 
of foreign birth or foreign parentage in some occupational categories. The 
difficulty is met in part by computing the relative concentration of male 
or female workers of foreign stock only for occupations containing 2,000 
or more white workers of the same sex (tables 41a and 41b). Relative 
concentration figures based on an indicated number of 90 or fewer work- 


1 See Chapter 8, sections D and E. 9 
? See Appendix C, Computation of the Relative Concentration by State of Residence and Occupation. 
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TABLE 40.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF THE FoREIGN-BoRN WHITE AND THE NATIVE Warre 


or ORIGIN, MAJOR Occupa- 
[An asterisk (*) denotes figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the 


the experienced civil- 


S x33 Sy Np D. 

Nativity, major occupation &|8s| š š E bal s ° 

por ns ааа Pi TEER 

Яй ЕЕЕ ЗЕТЕ ЧЕЧЕ 

FOREION-BORN WHITE 
1| Base proportion.. 9.85| 0,48] 0.23| 0.38| 0.21| 0.31| 0.11| 0,11] 0.07) 0.07 
2 А11 occupations. 100| 100| 100|- 100| 100) 100| 100 io0| 100| 100 
3| Professional, technical, & kindred wkrs. 76| 147| 123 56 64 60) 65 88| 114| 137 
4| Farmers and farm managers. . 45 27| 18| 13| 125 91| 146| 177| 139 40 
5| Managers, offs., & propr's, exc. farm 131] 134] 93] 69| 101] 87| 125] 119| 120| 133 
6| Clerical and kindred workers. 56| 114] 105| 124 47 38 39 62 46 83 
7| Sales workers. . т 99 79| 56| 33 38| 55 55 55 59 
B| Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers...| 114| 129| 164] 104] 162| 192) 134) 110 97 98 
9| Operatives and kindred workers. .| 102| 80] в 95] 56] % | 68] т) ат 
10| Private household workers. ‚| 265| 964| 333| 363] 422] 743| «227| 243|1,008| 581 
11| Service workers, exc. private household...| 188| 159| 163| 365| 128| 130| 167| 123) 213| 268 
12| Farm laborers and foremen, n B 75 25 23 21 80 52 65| 116| 137 66 
13| Laborers, except farm and mine, „| 132 56| 64| 196] 152| 119 97| 97 7 79 
14 | Occupation not reported, | &| | 99| &| 106) 65] 92) 79] s| 95 
Fenale 
15| Base proportion... ««spercent,,| 7.47| 0.48] 0.24| 0,53] 0.12| 0.18| 0.07] 0.05| 0.05| 0,12 
16 A11 occupations,, 100| 100| 100| 100] 100| 100] 100] 100| 100| 100 
17| Professional, technical, & kindred vkrs. 64 84. 82 89 58 60 88 59 92 93 
18| Farmers and farm managers. se.. 106] 57| жа] »13| 236| 154| #53] 143| 321| 149 
19| Managers, offs., & propr's, exc. farm. 133| 1⁄2 88 72 96] 115] 154 94] 170) 181 
20| Clerical and kindred workers. 44 79| т 33 38 35 56 59 < 43 
2 . 82| 121 81 50 58 52 88. 82 66 75 
22 .| 135| 127| 134] 85] 152| 156| 117| 184| 94) 66 
23 ‚| 159 93| 88) 67 85 66! 53| 117 57| 132 
24 e| 244) 222| 355| 590] 524| 654) 403| 287| 452| 300 
25| Service workers, exc. private household...| 134| 126| 160| 257| 204| 174| 187| 152| 177| 134 
26| Farm laborers and foremen... -| 7| 2| 20 9| 2158] 93] 99| n5| 172| 48 
27| Laborers, except farm and nine ‚| мз) э) 99] 62] 100] 65| 90] »180| «162| #51 
28| Occupation not reported, . 85 7" 92 57 53 52 96 96 87 87 
NATIVE WHITE, FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 

29 percent. .|21.80| 1.26| 0,38| 1.58| 0.67| 0.91) 0.33] 0.26) 0.21 0.21 
30 100| 100] 100| 100] 100] 100| 100| 100| 100| 100 
31| Professional, technical, & kindred wir io] 143] 156] 125] 97| 138| in| 89] ii0| 122 
32| Farmers and farm managers. 68| 58] 42] 29| 225| 127| 167] 168| 165| 67 
33| Managers, offs., k propr's, exc, farm, in| 128| i20| i06| 102| 134) 126| 97| 112| 131 
34| Clerical and kindred workers, 119| 132| 152| 195 86| 115 91 83 94| 107 
25 107| ii8| 115) in| 89] 100] 88| 86| 85| 121 
36 103| 123) 11 97 95| 115) 113] 108| 109) 113 
37 105| 84] 82) а ë| Mj 70| 91| 70| 86 
38 72| 137| 14| i26| 52| 124| »27| »101| »82| 81 
29 107| 115] 117] 24| т] 79| 68] 85) 92| 127 
40 5| aj зо] 19| 121] 57| 84] m5| 96| 43 
41 95| 67] m| 85] a| 75] 6| | 68) 68 
42 901 79] 89] 100] 88 77| 74] 62| 9| 81 
43 00| 1.32| 0.43| 2.09) 0.63 | 0.93| 0.31| 0,22 | 0.20| 0.24 
4h 100} 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100 
45| Professional, technical, & kindred wkrs, 86| 131] 123| 131| 129| 125| 112| 95| 99) 101 
46| Farmers and farm managers... то) 79| 64] 20] 204| 119] 188| 177| 257| 72 
47| Managers, offs., & propr's, exce tiras. 98] 134| 108] 98| 116| 112| 117| 72| 122| 142 
48 111] 116| 138| 141| 96| 125) 105| 108| 98| 107 
49 95 95 99 74| 102 92| 105 93 87| 116 
30 usj 101] 77| in| 90|] 88] 73) 101| 108| 69 
51 117] "2| 6&i| вз) 50| 53| 59] 87| 77| "72 
52 75| 87] 75] 77| 138| 109) 113| 127| 126| 143 
53 83] 88] 77] 84] 125] 96] 125] 91| 117| 105 
54 67| 34) 30] 13| 189] 94| 119] 224] 175) 58 
55 93| 76 aj 61) 79] 79] эз| э] 73) 49 
56| Occupation not reported, T | 80] 65| 90| 74| j 95| 89 88 


Source: Appendix tables A—2a and A-2b. 
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or FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR Force, BY COUNTRY 
TION GROUP, AND SEX: 1950 


designated country of origin and sex. Proportion among white workers of same sex in 
ian labor force = 100] 
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ers of the designated sex, nativity, and country of origin are starred (tables 
40, 41a, and 41b) to indicate those that are least well determined. As 
a further aid to evaluation the sampling variability of data based on a 
З %-percent sample is given in Appendix E. 

А. Occupation and Country of Origin 

The 1950 sample data classify the foreign white stock in the experienced 
civilian labor force into 26 countries or areas of origin. The relative con- 
centration by major occupational group is given for each place of origin 
in table 40, with subdivision of the data according to sex and nativity of 
the workers. Parallel data for each of the more than 80 occupations in 
the abbreviated list used here are presented in tables 41а and 41b. As 
a quick summary of the data of tables 40, 41a and 41b a description of 
the principal occupational characteristics of each of the 26 foreign stocks 
is given below in outline form. The occupational characteristics of the 
four sex and nativity groups within each foreign stock are described sep- 
arately; and the description is based on the relative concentration rather 
than the actual numbers in each occupational category. The distribution 
by major occupational or status group is first described, the occupational 
groups of highest and lowest concentration being listed. Relative concen- 
tration figures (from table 40) are given in parenthesis. The distribution 
by major occupational group is then compared with that of all workers 
of the same sex and nativity. Finally, the more specific occupations that 
contain the highest proportions of workers of the designated foreign stock 
are listed (from tables 41а and 41b). As a rule, only occupations con- 
taining at least twice as high a proportion of workers of the designated 
foreign stock as the total labor force (i.e., relative concentration of 200 
or more) are listed; and occupations for which the sampling variability 
is especially high (starred items in tables 41a and 41b) are omitted. 

The occupational specializations of the foreign stock are partly concealed 
by the rather broad grouping of occupations in the abbreviated classifi- 
cation (tables 41а and 41b), but the approximate areas of greatest concen- 
tration are shown within the limits imposed by sampling variability. 
Because of sampling variability the occupational concentrations of the 
smaller foreign stocks are not as reliably determined as those of the larger 
foreign stocks. Similarly, the occupational distribution of the female 
workers is, on the whole, not as reliably determined as that of male 
workers. Since the same occupational classification is used for both sexes, 
a number of categories contain only small numbers of women workers. 

Only the most prominent occupational characteristics of the foreign 
stock are given in the following summary. More detailed information 
on each foreign stock and on the composition of the labor force in separate 
occupations can be found in tables 40, and 41a, and 41b. 


England and Wales 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household (i.e.. domestic service) 
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workers (964), followed by other service workers (159), the professions, 
the managerial group of occupations, and skilled workers or craftsmen; 
in lowest proportion among farm laborers (25), farmers, and laborers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more in domestic service, the pro- 
fessions, and clerical work; less in agriculture (both farmers and farm 
laborers), and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: building managers and superintendants, 
janitors and sextons, guards, etc., welfare and religious workers, artistic 
and literary workers, accountants and auditors, and a number of skilled 
occupations; underrepresented among the self-employed in various types 
of private enterprise. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (222), managers, 
etc., skilled workers (craftsmen), service workers, sales workers; lowest 
among farm laborers (27), and farmers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more in the professions, sales, and 
clerical work; less in agriculture, semiskilled work (factory operatives), 
and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: building managers and superintendents, 
janitors and sextons, tailors and furriers, managers in other retail trade, 
and several professions. Р 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion in the professions (143), clerical, and man- 
agerial positions; lowest among farm laborers (31) and farmers (58)— 
as is the first generation—and among unskilled laborers. Pe 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in the professions, 
managerial positions, and domestic service, less among factory operatives; 
farm laborers, and unskilled laborers. : 

Occupational specializations: without marked occupational concentra- 
tions; relatively most numerous among accountants and auditors, certain 
classes of managers, engineers, other professional workers, and certain 
skilled trades. 

Foreign parentage, : 
group: in highest proportion in manager! 
sions; lowest in agriculture (farm labor, 
work (operatives), and in unskilled labor. : { 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employemnt in the profes- 
sions, managerial occupations; less in semiskilled work (operatives), farm 
labor, and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: no marked 
numerous in several classes of managers, 
sions, and other professions. 


females. Distribution by major occupational 
al occupations (134), and profes- 
34; farmers, 79), in semiskilled 


specializations; relatively most 
the artistic and literary profes- 


Scotland 


Foreign born, males. 
in highest proportion in private 


Distribution by major occupational group: 
household work (333), skilled labor (164), 
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TABLE 4la.—RELATIVE Concentration OF Foretcn-Born Warre MALES AND Native WHITE 
Country or ORIGIN 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white male 
designated country of origin. Proportion among white male workers in the ex- 
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FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 
1| Base proportion, 
2 ALl occupations,.,....... 
Profess'1, Techn!l, & Kindred Workers 


0.38] 0.21] 0,31] 0.11) 0,11] 0,07) 0,07 


Accountants and auditors,,, 
Artistic and literary workers 
Engineers 
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Other profess!1, techn'l, & kindred vkrs,, 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


15 Total,,,....... СЕТО 45 27 18 13|] 125 91|] 146| 177) 139 40 


Mgrse, Offe., and Propr's, Exo, Farm 
16| Managers and superintendents, building. 330| 589| 583) 338 


hr 


Other industries (incl, 


officials, and proprietors 
"aetas antem 


Other industries reported. 114] 107] 59] 41] 62| 66] %| 148] 69) 158 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


28| Bookkeepers. 54| 130] 125 
| n| 23| x32] 68| «5| 1 
EA Stenographers, typists, and secretaries, 51| 119] '%| 37| «7| 56] »n| *33) se. 155 
Other clerical and kindred workers,,,. 57| 12| 104] 13| 46] 38| 40] 63| 49] 77 
Sales Workers 
Jl| Insurance & Teal estate agents & brokera,.| 73| 126| 92| 47| 60| 5 
| 58| "6 
а Other specified sales workers,,,...... 64| 84] 49| 24] жә 29 64) ж51| ж25 Ж 
2 Seleapen & sales Clks. (т„е„е„), retail, 72] 81) 65] 75] 30] 27| 48] 58| 46) <| < 
Salespen & sal, clks, (п„е„с„), exc, ret, "1| 116| 10) 38) 28) 47) 67| 50| 65) 72 


Craftsmen, Foremen, & Kindred Workers 


35| Вакегв, 
26 | carpenters, 
37| Granenen, noletsen, 
38) ylectricians and electrical servicemen.. 
39| voremen (n,eec.) 
40| Machinists,» 
41| Masons; tile settera, and sione cutters, 
42| Mechanics and repairmen, automobile, 
43| Mechanics and repairgen, exc. automobile, 
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MALES оғ FOREIGN OR Mixen PARENTAGE IN THE Experiencep Civitan LABOR Force, BY 
AND Occupation: 1950 


workers. An asterisk (*) denotes figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the 
perienced civilian labor Ѓогсе = 100. “N.e.c.” means not elsewhere classified] 
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226 IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 1850 TO 1950 
'TABLE Ala, —RELATIVE CONCENTRATION ОЕ Foretcn-Born WHITE Mates AND NATIVE Warre 
Country oF ORIGIN AND 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white male 
designated country of origin. Proportion among white male workers in the ex- 


e] 2 
51-519 w su д 

Nativity and occupation a ЕБ $ E Ë š š ig 3g E 
48/83] a |$ |2 |2 |à |#3|23] £ 


FOREIGN-BORN WHITE—Cont. 


Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred 
Workers--Cont, 


Painters, psperhangers, and glaziers. 
Plumbers and pipe fitters. 
Printing craftsmen. 
Tailors and furriers. 

Toolmakers, and die makers 


Miscellaneous building craftenens.. 
Miscellaneous metal-working craftamen,. 
Other craftsmen and kindred workers... 


oua urune 


+..| 130| 158| 169 


Operatives and Kindred Workers 


9| Attendants, auto service and parking, 
10| Bus and texi drivers 
11| Dressmakers ё seamstreases, exc. factory. 373| *538| ... 
12| Laundry and dry cleaning operatives, 
13| Meat cutters, exc. slaughter & packs 


14| Mine operatives and laborers (n. 
15| Truck drivers and deliverymen.... 


һо.) 


17| Other spec, operatives & kindred wkra,.. 


Operatives and kindred workers (n,e.c.): 


18 м5| 97] 143] 62] 43| 134 420 42| 99 
19 97| 113] 156] 83] 50| 132 58) 48] 46 
20 116] 149| 162] 59] 72| 7 97| 61] 58 


2 Other durable goods... 101] 70] 75] 36] 62| 163 


22 Food and kindred producta, 

23 Textile-mill products. 

24 Apparel and other fabr'd textile ргой,| 431| 90] 32| ж15| w27| 36 

25 Other nondurable goods (including not 
specified manufaoturing)...... 

26]  Nonnfg, industries (incl, not rptå, 


Private Household Workers 
27 Totnl,............. 


265| 964) 333| 363| 422| 743| «227| «243 1,098| 581 


Service Workers, Exc, Priv, Household 


28| Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists, 


31| Firemen, policemen, sheriffs, & marsha) 
32| Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers, elev. oper.| 182] 246| 265| 753| 173| 159] 187| 76| 172| 164 


33| Janitors and sextons............. 
34) Waiters, bartenders, and counter workers, 
35| Other service wkrs,, exc. priv. hshld, 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


36| Farm laborers, unpaid family workers... 
37| Farm labor,, exe, unpaid, & farm forenen, 


e| 16| *| «5| 10) &| 22] 22| 23| *27| ese 
100 34] 21| 25| 79| 64] 84) 155| 183) 9 


Laborers, Except Farm and Mine 


38| Specified laborers 
Laborers (n.e.o.): 


41| Transporte, commn., & other pub, util, 150| 56] 60] 337] 91] 69] 4i| 58| 66| 63 
42| Other industries (incl, not reported),..| 99| 62] 45| 230| 69| 120| 135| 69| 61] 75 
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MALES or FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR Force, BY 
Occupation: 1950— Cont. 


workers, An asterisk (*) denotes figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the 
perienced civilian labor force 100. “N.e.c.” means not elsewhere classified] 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 1850 TO 1950 


TABLE 4la.—RELATIVE Concentration оғ Foreicn-Born WHITE MALES AND Native Waite 
COUNTRY or ORIGIN AND 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white male 
designated country of origin. Proportion among white male workers in the ex- 


RRSR ВАЗ 55 


S88 


Н © à 
HEREDE ОЕА 
Nativity and occupation ВЕ | 3 3 БЕЛЕЕ 
28/48/38 | |2| | 8 |2425, 
NATIVE WHITE, FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 
Base proportion...................pereent.. |21,80| 1.26 0,38] 1,58] 0,67] 0,91] 0.33) 0.26] 0.21| 0.21 
А11 oceupations,.,. seeeerevereee| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 
Profess'1, Techn!l, & Kindred Workers 
Accountants and auditors, 177| 220) 262| 254] 159) 256] 148) 84| 207 
Artistic and literary workers, 118] 136) 148] 93| 101] 106] 91| 93| 7 
Engineers, seses 103] 172) 211) 103) 105] 190] 154) s| 119 
Lawyers and judges. 133] 119) 145) 231] 80] 77| 123] & 4 
Nurses, profess!l and student profess!l. 88) ...| *222| 124] «42| *31| xe6| «109| «268 
Physicians and dentists, esecsaseoee| 126| 119/ 107) 95| “83| 101) sof 61] 56 
Health and medical workers, except nurses, 
physicians, and dentists. 134) no| 123) 113] 61] #12] 102] 101| 141] 149 
Scientists, 114) 154| 147| 112] 88) 169| in| 113| 197| 103 
87| 129| in| in| 103| 106] 99| 87| 19) 86 
94| 134| 126) 223] 111] 118) 136| 211) 70] 10 
117] 156| i78| 74] 103) 178) 94| 82| 146] 120 
Other profess'l, techn!l, & kindred 89| 134] 11) 110] 2 92| 89| s| 78| 7 
Farmers and Farm Managers 
Total, esesessssssssss.| 68] 58] 42] 29| 225| 127| 167| 168| 165 67 
Mgrs., Offa., and Propr!s, Ехо, Farm 
Managers and superintendenta, building, 95| 168| 160| 163] 57| 84| 116] ...| 217| 286 
Other specified managers and officials, 102) 144| 150| 186] 109| i28| 131 120] 132 
Mgro., offs,, & propr!s (n.e.c,)--ealaried: 
Wholesale and retail trade,.,...... 107| 121) 127| 96) 8| 103] 132| 87| 122| i20 
Other industries (incl, not reported 104) in| 176] i45| 112| is2| 138] 99] ii| 140 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 
(n.e,o, )--ce1f-enployed 
Construction, sess 108) 143| 150] 88] 122| 135) 199| 161| 90| 135 
Manufacturing, 129| 123| 102| 70] &| 93|) 97| 107| 145| 156 
Wholesale trade 5 134) 101] 57) 83|) *70| 76| 99] 70| 77| 144 
Food & dairy prod, stores, 109] 62] 32| 42] 58| 75| 70| вә] 85] 75 
Eating and drinking places,. «| 1%) 64] é| 90] s2| 57| 105] 42| 52] 153 
Other retail trad e| 119) m| 77| 58| 127) 137| 13| 125| 118| 585 
Persona) services, 10) п) 34] 44| 91] se| 107| 87| 137| 225 
Other industries ( 112] 119| 132] 85) 115| 97| 154] 138| 145] 11 
Clerical and Kindred Workers 
Bookkeepers, 95) 107) 126] 100] 102] 109| 78] é| 113] 86 
Stenographers, 126) 151) 196] 210] 80| 152] 130| *41| 169| 167 
121| 133) 153| 201] 85) 134| 90|] 86| 90] 107 
Sales Workers 
Insurance & real estate agents & brokers..| 100| 164| 124 161| 102| 116| 116] 87| 96] 145 
Other specified sales workers,.... 75| 10) 134| 87| 52| 72| 67| 49| | ë 
Salesmen & sales clks, (n.e.c,), retail... | 107| 101] 96| 92| 83) 7) 80 84| 80| 101 
Selesmen & ssl, olks, (n.e,c.), exo, rets.| 115| 127| 135| 121| 102] 132| 91 98| 91| i48 
Craftemen, Foremen, & Kindred Workers 
Bakers, „„ 1233| 52] 64) 50] 45] 80] 120] 94| 58| 85 
Carpenters. ‚| 78) 72) 67] ат) 159] 127| 130] i26| 271| 115 
Cranemen, hoistmen, & e oper...| 89) 99 108 76] 68] 72] 72] 74 83| 62 
Electricians and electrical servicemen,,..| 95| 132| 134| 126| 85| 120| 138| 961 nel 133 
Foremen (n.e.c, ). e| m| 144) 130] i20| 81| 128] 100] 100] 140] 124 
Machinists... .. e| 123) 132) 137| 10| 85| i2e| 110] i13| 110] 108 
Masons, tile setters, and stone cutters,..| 107| 130] 87] 95| во| 112| 126) 2431 m| 96 
Mechanics and repairmen, automobile, 87| 79] 85| 55| 96] 86] 98| 89| 112| 77 
Mechanics and repairmen, exce automob: 209} 113] 132] 101] 102| 124] 106] 95] io9| 128 
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Mates or FOREIGN or MIXED PARENTAGE IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR Force, BY 
Occupation: 1950— Cont. 


workers. An asterisk (*) denotes figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the 
perienced civilian labor foree=100. "N.ec." means not elsewhere classified] 
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230 IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 1850 TO 1950 
TABLE 41а. RELATIVE Concentration OF FoREIGN-BoRN Мніте Mates AND Native WHITE 
CoUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white male 
designated country of origin. Proportion among white male workers in the ex- 


$|.38 , 
ЕЕЕ: aa e Е 
Nativity and occupation E ГЕ = E š 8 E 3 E E = 8 
38|23| 8 8 2| 3|à ЕНЕНЕ 


NATIVE WHITE, FOREIGN OR MIXED 
PARENTAGE——Contie 


Craftsmen, Foremen, & Kind, Wkrs,--Cont, 


Painters, paperhangers, end glaziers. 
Plumbers and pipe fitters... 
Printing oraftsmen,. 
Та11огв and furriers. 
Toolmakers, and die makers and setters. 


Miscellaneous building craftsmen... 
Miscellaneous metal-working craftsmen. . 
Other craftsmen and kindred workers,.. 


$0 urune 


Operatives and Kindred Workers 


9| Attendants, auto service and parking, 46) n6 


11| Dressmakers & seamstre 
12| Laundry and dry cleaning ona 
13| Meat cutters, exc. slaughter & pack, hse. 


14| Mine operatives and laborers (n,ese.)..... 


Other durable goods... 102 82 83 56 B 


22 Food and kindred producta, 
23 Textile-mill producta, 
24 Apparel and other fübr!d textile prod. | 145| 34| *10| 34| 14] 19| 34| =l 44| *26 
25 Other nondurable goods (including not 
specified manufacturing)... 

26|  Nonnfg, industries (incl, not rptd.). 


Private Household Workers 
27| 


72| 137| 134| 2126] 52| 124| *27| *101] »82| «81 


Service Workers, Exc, Priv. Household 


28| Barbera, beauticians, and manieurists,. 89 

29| Charwomen, cleaners, and porters, 100 

30| Cocks, except private household, 81 

31| Firemen, policemen, sheriffe, & marshals..| 134 

32| Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers, elev, oper.| 105| 136] 153| 316] 58] 73] 53| 103| 102| 125 
98 
136 
88 


33| Janitors and sextone 
34| Waiters, bartenders z 
35| Other service wkrs., exc. priv, Маа, 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


36| Farm laborers, unpaid family workers... 7 11| 120 63 66 
37| Farm labor., exc, unpaid, & farm foremen,. 59| 37| 40 22| 121 54 92| 11 


Leborers, Except Farm and Mine 


39 68 58 87 50 


59| 55| 60] 52 


Transport., comun., ё other 
42| Other industries (incl. not reported)...| 96 goj 98| 109 


8 

8 

° 
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sees É 


Source: Appendix table A-2a. 
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Mates or FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR Force, BY 
Occupation: 1950— Cont. 


workers. An asterisk (*) denotes figures based on ап indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the 
perienced civilian labor force 100. "N.e.c." means not elsewhere classified] 
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IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 1850 TO 1950 


TABLE 41b.—RELATIVE CONCENTRATION or FonEIGN-BoRN WHITE FEMALES AND Native Witte 
Country oF ORIGIN 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white female 
figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the designated country of origin. Pro- 


not elsewhere classified] 


2 
ЕИ Е. ga lees. | s 
Nativity and occupation аара H s 1 EE EC: 
v| ° $5 
ВЕЗА Е а рл аА 
FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 
Base proportions» se. 0.24| 0.53| 0.12| 0.18] 0.07| 0,05] 0.05| 0.12 
A11 occupations... «ees e ioo| 10] 100| 100] 100| 100| 100| 100 
Profess!l, Techn'l, & Kindred Workers 
«22 
58 
lawyers and judged. A. 
Nurses, profess'l and student profess!l, 158 
Physicians and dentists.,.... мө] 228| #141] ... 
Health and medical workers, except nurses, 
physicians, and dentists 97| 64] 7 
Scientists. 92| 133| ... 
Teachers, 37| 38| 48 
Welfare & relig. weri 104] 102| 109 
Miscellaneous technical workers. 113] 150] #91 
Other profess'l, techn'l, & kindre 58| 83] 96 
Farmers and Farm Managers 
TOtAL.sveesssrecsseversevessoesseseces| 206] 57] 443] 3| 236] 154| 453] »143| 321] 149 
Mgr8., Offs., and Propr's, Exc, Farm 
Managers end superintendents, building,...| 272| 367] 514| 388| #231] 606] 209| ...| #253] «352 
Other specified managers and officisls,... | 56| 109) 86] 39| w7| «16| ...| *59| «109| *75 
[Pme &propr!s (n.e.c,)--salarie: 
95| Q| 101] 78| 127] se| 105) w72| «192| 178 
Other industries (incl, not reported), 76| 149] | 49| 99] 52] 142) «7| 172| 120 


Managere, officials, and proprietors 
(n.e.c, )--se1r-employe: 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


Bookkeepers., ,. HEIDI 
Stenographers, typists, ani secretaries, 
Other clerical and kindred workera,,.. 


Sales Workers 


Insurance & regl estate agents & brokers.. 
Other Specified Sales workers,..-.,. ee 
Salesmen & Sales clks. (n.&.c,), retai: 
Salesmen & Sal, Olkg, (n,e.c,), exo, геі, 


Craftsmen, Forenen, & Kindred Workers 


Bakers... 
Carpenters. 
Cranenen, hoistmen, k const. mach, oper, 
Electricians and electrical servicemen, 
Forenen (п.е.с,).. 
Machinists. 
Masons, tile setters, and stone cutters 
Mechanics and repairsen, sutomobile,.. 
Mechanics and repairsen, exc, sutomobile. 
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FEMALES OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR Force, BY 
AND Occupation: 1950 


workers; in such eases, no figures are shown on the line for the occupation. An asterisk (*) denotes 
portion among white female workers in the experienced civilian labor force —100. "N.e.c." means 
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"TABLE 41 b.—RELAtIVE CONCENTRATION or ForEIGN-Born ніт FEMALES AND Native Warre 
Country oF ORIGIN AND 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white female 
figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the designated country of origin. Pro- 
not elsewhere classified] 
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FOREIGN-BORN WHITE—Cont, 


Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred 


Workers--Cont, 
1 | Painters, paperhangers, and glaziers. essee *97 #285| w391| *527| „ 
2 . En 
3 . *36| #159 . 
4 M *33| 149 **361| *647| «151 
5 | Toolmakers, and die makers end setterse.ee| eee | see] soo| soo| RII soo| HIA ID cee] HI 
6| Miscellaneous building craftsmen. ase ... 
7 | Miscellaneous metal-vorking craftsmen, *585 ase 
8| Other craftsmen and kindred workers... «eee “2 *% 
Operatives and Kindred Workers 
9| Attendants, auto service and parking... ...| 48| #164 +» . 
10| Bus and taxi drivers... eso. | |... ere 
ll|Dresamakers & seamstresses, exc. factory..| 238| 184 133 
12 | Laundry and dry cleaning operatives.......| 134| 95 125 
13| Meat cutters, exo, slaughter & pack, hse,,| 219| «169 eee] eee ө 
14 | Mine operatives and laborers (n.e,ce.).....| 87 
15| Truck drivers and deliverymen, 75 
16 | Welders nnd flame-cuttero,.. |а 
17 | Other spec, operatives & kindred vkrs.....| 134 
Operatives and kindred workers (п,е,с,): 
Manufacturing: 
18 Metal industries... ‚| 126| 90] 127] 89| «86| 130| ... 1⁄4 
19 Machinery, including electrical, e| 86] 7%! 249] 7| 53| 68] 56 84 
20 Transportation equipment. «| 113| 83| 112] 67| «75| мэ) oe *38 
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p Apparel and other fabr le prod, | 273| 75] 38| 28| 80] 74 122 
25 Other nondurable goods (including not 
P specified manufacturing)... „| 121| 80 в 72] 47| 40] 73| 115] «5| 97 


Nonmfg. industries (incl, not rptd.). 


Private Household Workers 


27 eessessesesseese| 244| 222| 355| 590| 524| 654| 403| 287) 452| 300 
Service Workers, Exc, Priv, Household 

28| Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists..... 89 56 

29| Charwomen, cleaners, and porters... 464| 204| 

30| Cooks, except private household,.... 140| 114 


31| Firemen, policemen, sheriffs, & marsi .. 
32 | Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers, elev, oper,| 115| 180| 


33| Janitors and sextons,........... sea} 326| 277 
34| Waiters, bartenders, and counter workers..| 72] 69 
35| Other service wkrs,, exc, priv, hshld.....| 173| 199) 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


36| Farm laborers, unpaid family workers,.....| 62| 22] 25| жт) 174| 100) 91; 98) 221| #31 
37| Farm labor., exo. unpaid, & farm Ѓогепеп,.| 111| 43 


Laborers, Except Farm and Mine 


38| Specified laborers, 
Laborers (nees: 


m| ose] soo] soo| see] 5] soo] saoj же] cee 
137| 146] 127] 38| *86| #28] #78] *207| 186] *44 
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42| Other industries (incl, not reported),..| 142| *24| #48] 87| *97| #64] *175| #236| *212 
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workers; in such cases, no figures are shown on the line for the occupation. Ап asterisk (*) denotes 
portion among white female workers in the experienced civilian labor force 100. "N.e.c." means 
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TABLE 41b.— RELATIVE CONCENTRATION OF ForEIGN-Born WHITE FEMALES AND Native WHITE 
Country oF ORIGIN AND 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white female 
figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the designated country of origin. Pro- 


not elsewhere classified] 


e| s 
3|445 a |. š 
Nativity and occupation £ 35 E 3 z š š 5а E. i 
ас зв i ЕЕ: 
23) š 8|5|3 a | 24/44] с 
NATIVE WHITE, FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 
Base proportion..................percent., 0,43 | 2.09 | 0,63 | 0.93 | 0.31 | 0.22 | 0.20 | 0,24 
A11 oceupations,............. 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100| 100 
Profess!l, Techn'l, & Kindred Workers 
Accountants and auditors, 104] 121] 196] 140] 110] 148) 85] *49| 131| no 
Artistic and literary workers 84| 162| 83| 70| 13| 126] 126] 104] 59| 149 
Engineers, see, 110| #105] ...| 200] 294] *149] #147] «428 
Lawyers and judges, 111 | *100| +101 | 231| *209] *47| ...| #203 
Nurses, profess'l and student profess'l,..| 87| 126| 143| 122| 133| 139] 92| 1%| 87| 130 
Physicians and dentists.............. 94| 103| »52| 87| 180] 98| ...| *105| «112 | «188 
Health and medical workers, except nurse: 
physicians, and dentists, 97| 136] 120] 95| 154] 126] 143| soj 68) ns 
Scientists. 100| 157| #89) 148| 82| 97|*123| "119! ...| *53 
Teachers, s m 80| 127| i16| 153| 136| 120] 121| 93| i26| 73 
Welfare & relig, wkr 96| 157| 166] 163| 68| 113| 115] 121] 97| 122 
Miscellaneous technical workers. 107| 99| 151] 66] 69| 63] ә2|*101| 472] *60| 
Other profess!l, techn!l, & kindred &i| 131| 99] 107| 109| 139| 128| *26] | 83 
Farmers and Farm Managers 
Total...... 70| 79| 64| 20] 204| 119) 188| 177| 257| 72 
Mgrs., Offs., and Propr!s, Ехо, Farm 
Managers and superintendents, building. 98| 217| *32| 151] 130] 147| #44] *63| «135| 283 
Other specified managers and officials. 99| 145] 135| 129] 116) n10| 131| 68| 87| 1% 
Mers., offe.,& propr!s (n.e.c.)--salaried: 
Wholesale and retail trade,......... 9%] 133| 111) | 142| 119] 88| 96] 154| iu. 
Other industries (incl, not reported)... | 103) 163| 145] 158] 74| 133] 141] 54| 92| 145 
в; officials, and proprietors 
'1f-employed: 
131 #56 | *184 | #375 | «370 „ө 
127 105| 158| 150| #63 330 
101 *62| *69| w93| ... m 
Food & dairy prod, 98 47| 96| 85| 133 96 
Esting and drinking place: 91] 99| 83] 50| 193| 92| n5 93 
Other retail trade. 103| ii| 46| &| 95| 89] e5 138 
Personal services, 77| 98| ж56] 47| 116] 7| 129 168 
Other industries ( 94| 146| 200| 69| 122| 156| 184 240 
Clerical and Kindred Workers 
аа 14| no| ni| 99] 102| 137| 124| 114] 89] 130 
Stenographers, typists, and secretaries...| 115| 118| 140| 141] 95) 134| 110] 100) 102) 117 
Other clerical and kindred workers.. 108) 116] 143] 151] 95| 115] 95] in| 98] 9 
Sales Workers 
Insurance & real estate agents & brokers 98| 147| 119] 167| 143] 111] 82| 60] 159| 160 
Other specified sales vorkers.,....... TL) 82) #84) 52| 96] 65| 154) #168] *60| #150 
Salesmen & sales clks, (n.e.c.), retail, 96] 9| 99| т] 101) 92| 109| 93| 86| 111 
Salesmen & sal, clks, (n.e.c,), exc. ret. 91| 132| 80] 67] 97| 75| w2| 81| w65| 163 
Craftsmen, Foremen, & Kindred Workers 
108 ^15 
e. 78 s.. 
conste mach, oper...| гаа 
Electricians and electrical servicemen, n2 EM 
Foremen (n.e.c. 138 123 
Machinists. in 
Masons, tile setters, and stone cutters Жөе 
Mechanics and repairmen, automobile. 106 
Mechanics and repairmen, exc, automobile..| 108 
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FEMALES or FOREIGN ОВ MIXED PARENTAGE IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, BY 


Occupation: 1950— Cont. 


workers; in such cases, no figures are shown on the line for the occupation. An asterisk (*) denotes 
portion among white female workers in the experienced civilian labor force — 100. "N.e.c." means 
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TABLE 41b.— RELATIVE ConcENTRATION OF FonEicN-BonN WHITE FEMALES AND Native WHITE 
Country oF ORIGIN AND 


[Relative concentration not computed for the occupations that contain fewer than 2,000 white female 
figures based on an indicated total of 90 or fewer workers of the designated country of origin. Pro- 


not elsewhere classified] 
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$9 urune 


Nativity and occupation 


countries 


Au 


England 
and Wales 


Scotland 


Ireland 


Norway 


Sweden 


Denmark 


Nether- 
lands 


Switzer= 
land 


France 


NATIVE WHITE, FOREIGN OR MIXED 
PARENTAGE--Cont, 


Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred 
Workers--Cont, 


Painters, paperhangers, and glaziers, 
Plumbers and pipe fitters, 
Printing craftsmen, 
Tailors and furriei 
Toolmakers, and die 


Miscellaneous building craftsmen... 
Miscellaneous metal-working craftanen, 
Other craftsmen and kindred worker 


Operatives and Kindred Workere 


Attendants, auto service and parking, 
Bus and taxi drivers, 
Dressmakers ё seamatresses, exc, 
Laundry and dry cleaning operative 
Meat cutters, exc, slaughter & pack, hse,, 


Mine operatives and laborers (n,e.c.). 
‘Truck drivers and deliverymen, 
Welders and flame-cutters.. 
Other spec. operatives & kindred wkra. 


Operatives and kindred workers (п,е,с.): 


‘Transportation equipment. 
Other durable goods, 


Food and kindred products, 
Textile-mill products, .. 
Apparel and other fabr!d textile prod, 
Other nondurable goods (including not 

specified manufacturing) 

Nonmfg, industries (incl, not rptd.) 


Private Household Workers 
Total......... 


Service Workers, Exc. Priv, Household 


Barbers, bemuticians, and manicurists,. 
Charwomen, cleaners, and porters, 
Cooks, except private household, . 
Firemen, policemen, sheriffs, & marshals, e 
Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers, elev, oper. 


Janitors and sextons....... С 
Waiters; bartenders, and counter workers, 
Other service wkrs,, exc, priv, hshld, 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


Farm laborers, unpaid family workers, 
Farm labor., exc. unpaid, & farm foremen,, 


Laborers, Except Farm and Mine 


Specified laborers, 
Laborers (п,е,с,): 
Construction. « 
Manufacturing. 
Transport., commun., ё other pub, util, 


Other industries (incl, not reported). 


& 


882 


87 


138 


109 


127 


47 


126 


143 


+287 
#42 


Source: Appendix table A-2b. 
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FEMALES OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, BY 
Occupation: 1950— Cont. 


workers; in such cases, no figures are shown on the line for the occupation. An asterisk (*) denotes 
portion among white female workers in the experienced civilian labor force— 100. "N.e.c." means 
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service work, and the professions; lowest in agriculture (farmers, 18; farm 
laborers, 23), and unskilled labor. Occupational pattern similar to that 
of the English and Welsh. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in the professions, 
clerical work, skilled labor, private household service; less in agriculture, 
managerial occupations, factory employment as operatives, service work, 
and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: building managers and superintendents, 
toolmakers, etc., welfare and religious workers, accountants and auditors. 
Like the other migrants from Great Britain and unlike the immigrant pop- 
ulation as a whole, relatively few are self-employed in manufacturing and 
retail establishments. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion in domestic service (355), other services (160), and 
skilled labor; lowest among farm laborers (20). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in the professions, 
in clerical work, and in private household and other service work; less 
in agriculture, managerial occupations, factory employment (operatives), 
and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: the number in many occupations too small 
to provide statistically reliable information, but especially concentrated 
among building managers and superintendents, charwomen, etc., and var- 
ious building attendants (guards, elevator operators, etc.). 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: nearly the highest concentration of any foreign stock in the pro- 
fessions (156) and in clerical work (152); lowest in agriculture (farm 
laborers, 30; farmers, 42). Otherwise the distribution is close to that of 
the entire white male labor force. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the pro- 
fessions, in clerical work, and in domestic service; less in agriculture, 
semiskilled work (operatives), and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: except for accountants and auditors, no 
marked occupational concentrations. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: distribution close to that of the white female labor force; highest 
proportion among clerical (138) and professional (123) workers; lowest 
in agriculture and unskilled labor. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the pro- 
fessions and in clerical work; less in skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
labor, and in farm labor. 

Occupational specializations: no marked occupational concentrations 
except for that among accountants and auditors, which is also noted for 
the males of Scottish stock. 


Ireland 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
distinctly different from that of the British; in highest proportion in do- 
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mestic service (363) and other service work (365), followed by unskilled 
E and clerical work; lowest in agriculture (farmers, 13; farm laborers, 
1): 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employed in clerical work, do- 
mestic service, other services, and unskilled labor; less in the professions, 
in agriculture, and in managerial and sales positions. 

Occupational specializations: cleaners and porters, guards, watchmen, 
etc., welfare and religious workers, building managers and superintend- 
ents, laborers in transportation and other public utilities, and the protec- 
tive services (firemen, policemen, etc.) 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among domestic service workers (590) and in other 
services (257); lowest in agriculture (farm laborers, 9; farmers, 13). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in domestic serv- 
ice, other services, and the professions; less employment in all other 
major occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: charwomen and cleaners, various building 
attendants (guards, etc.), and unspecified service workers.’ 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: very different from that of the preceding generation except for the 
continued avoidance of agriculture; in highest proportion among service 
workers (214) and clerical workers; lowest in agriculture (farm laborers, 
19; farmers, 29). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employed in the profes- 
sions, clerical work, domestic service, and other services; less in agricul- 
ture and semiskilled work (operatives). 

Occupational specializations: protective services and certain other serv- 
ices (guards, watchmen, etc.), accounting, the legal profession, and wel- 
fare and religious work. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among clerical (141) and professional workers; 
lowest in agriculture (farm laborers, 13; farmers, 20). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the profes- 
sions, in clerical work; less employment in agriculture, in sales work, in 
semiskilled labor, and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: without mark: 
the protective services, certain other services 
profession. 


ed concentrations except in 
(guards, ete.), and the legal 


Norway 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among workers in private household or domestic 
service (422), craftsmen (162), laborers, service workers, and farmers; 
lowest in sales (33), clerical, and semiskilled employment. 

Comparison with all foreign born: notably more employment as farmers, 


з For list of occupations included under “other service workers" see Appendix D. 
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also more as craftsmen and private household workers; less as managers, 
sales workers, service workers, and operatives. 

Occupational specializations: carpenters, specified laborers, building 
managers and superintendents, private household workers, and self- 
employed construction managers, officials, and proprietors. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (524), farmers 
(236), service workers, farm laborers, and craftsmen; lowest among cler- 
ical (38) and sales personnel. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in agriculture, 
domestic service, skilled labor, and personal service; less as managers, 
sales workers, operatives, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: private household workers, janitors and 
sextons, miscellaneous "other service workers," health and medical work- 
ers, dressmakers and seamstresses, and cooks in other than private 
households. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among farmers (225) and farm laborers 
(121); lowest among private household workers (52) and operatives. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in agriculture, 
less in all other occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: without marked occupational concentra- 
tions except among farmers, and among accountants and auditors; relatively 
little business and manufacturing employment. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion in agriculture (farmers, 204; farm laborers, 
189); lowest among operatives (50). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the pro- 
fessions, agriculture, managerial positions, domestic service, and other 
services; less as clerical workers, operatives, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: without marked concentration except in 
several small occupational categories. 


Sweden 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (743), craftsmen, 
service workers, and laborers; lowest among clerical (38) and sales (38) 
workers, and farm laborers (52). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, crafts- 
men, private household workers; less as professional workers, managers, 
etc., clerical and sales personnel, operatives, service workers, farm laborers, 
and other laborers. 

Occupational specializations: private household workers, toolmakers, 
tailors and furriers, carpenters, painters, janitors and sextons, and con- 
struction managers. 
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Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (654), other serv- 
ice workers (174), craftsmen, and farmers; lowest among clerical (35) 
and sales workers, and laborers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, crafts- 
men, private household workers, other service workers, and farm laborers; 
less as managers, etc., sales workers, operatives, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: bakers, private household workers, build- 
ing managers and superintendents, printing craftsmen, dressmakers and 
seamstresses. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: similar to that of the white male labor force except for a rather 
low proportion of farm laborers (57); in highest proportion among profes- 
sional workers (138). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the pro- 
fessions, farming, and private household work; less in the personal services 
and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: only distinctive concentration is in the 
rather small professional group of health and medical workers. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: much like that of the white female labor force except for low em- 

loyment as factory operatives (53); in highest proportion among profes- 
sional (125) and clerical workers (125). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the 
professions, in agriculture (both farmers and farm laborers), and in do- 
mestic service; less in skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled labor. 

Occupational specializations: without marked occupational concentrations 


except among printing craftsmen. 


Denmark 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion in domestic service (small number), other service 
work (167), farming, and skilled labor; lowest in clerical (39) and sales 
positions. They resemble the other Scandinavians in their relatively low 
numbers in clerical, retail business, and factory employment. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers and 
craftsmen, less in the other major occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: building managers and superintendents, 
janitors and sextons, cooks, construction managers, and various skilled 
trades (masons, painters, toolmakers, etc.). 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among workers in domestic service (403), other 
services, and managerial positions; lowest among clerical workers (56) and 
operatives. 


Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
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workers, managers, domestic workers, other service workers, and farm la- 
borers; less as craftsmen and operatives. 

Occupational specializations: numbers too small to show occupational 
preferences in detail. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: distribution resembles that of the white male labor force except for 
a high proportion of farmers (167) and a very low proportion in domestic 
service (27), where the number of workers is small and therefore has a 
high sampling variability. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as farmers, 
managers, and farm laborers; less as clerical and sales workers, operatives, 
domestic service and other service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: without marked occupational specializa- 
tions except among construction managers, etc. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among farmers (188); lowest among opera- 
tives (59); otherwise the distribution is close to that of the white female 
labor force. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the profes- 
sions, in agriculture, in managerial positions, and in domestic and other 
service, less employment as craftsmen and operatives. 

Occupational specializations: no marked occupational specializations ex- 
cept among cooks not in private households. 


Netherlands 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: ex- 
cept for the small number in domestic service, in highest proportion 
among farmers (177); lowest among sales (55) and clerical (62) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in agriculture; less 
as sales workers, operatives, service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: construction managers, bakers, janitors and 
sextons, building managers and superintendents. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among domestic service workers (287) and crafts- 
men (184); lowest in clerical work (59) and the professions (59). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers and 
farm laborers, craftsmen and service workers; less as managers, etc., and 
operatives. 

Occupational specializations: operatives in nonmanufacturing industries, 
managers in some branches of retail trade; but their numbers in separate 
occupations are generally too small for the sample data to give reliable 
evidence of their occupational preferences. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: similar to the white male labor force except for a high proportion 
of farmers (168) and a low proportion of laborers (68). 
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Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in agriculture 
and domestic service; less in the professions, in clerical and sales work, or 
as operatives, service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: no distinctive occupational concentrations 
except among welfare and religious workers. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among farm laborers (224) and farmers 
(177). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as farmers, 
private household workers, and farm laborers; less as managers, crafts- 
men, and operatives. 

Occupational specializations: no well-marked occupational specializa- 
tions except in agriculture. 


Switzerland 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: in 
highest proportion among private household workers (1,098—highest of 
any immigrant male group), other service workers (213), and farmers; 
lowest among clerical (46) and sales (55) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
workers, farmers, private household workers, service workers, and farm 
laborers; less as sales workers, craftsmen, operatives, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: construction managers, etc., bakers, jani- 
tors and sextons, building managers and superintendents. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (452), farmers 
(321), service workers, farm laborers, and managers, etc.; lowest among 
clerical workers (44), operatives, and sales workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
workers, farmers, managers, private household workers, service workers, 
and farm laborers; less as sales workers, craftsmen, and operatives. 

Occupational specializations: janitors and sextons, private household 
workers, managers of eating and drinking establishments, farmers, and 
welfare and religious workers. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: distribution quite similar to that of the white male labor force; in 
highest proportion among farmers (165); lowest among laborers (68) and 
operatives (70). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in agricul- 
ture, less in clerical and sales work, and among operatives, service work- 
ers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: carpenters, 
intendents, accountants and auditors. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among farmers (257), lowest among laborers 


building managers and super- 
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(13) and operatives (77); otherwise approach the distribution of the white 
female labor force. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the pro- 
fessions, in agriculture, in managerial positions, and in domestic and other 
service work; less employment as operatives and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: except among farmers, are without strong 
occupational concentrations, or numbers are too small to establish occu- 
pational preferences. 


France 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion in domestic service (581), other services (268), and 
has one of the highest concentrations in the professions (137) of any im- 
migrant male group; lowest among farmers (40), sales workers (59), and 
farm laborers (66). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in the professions, 
clerical work, domestic service and the other services; less among crafts- 
men, operatives, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: a high degree of occupational specialization; 
especially concentrated among cooks not in private households, bakers, 
private household workers, laundry and dry-cleaning operatives, waiters, 
artistic and literary workers, and self-employed managers, etc., in various 
types of establishments. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (300), managers, 
etc. (181), and farmers; lowest among clerical workers (43) and farm 
laborers (48). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
workers, farmers, managers, etc., and private household workers; less as 
craftsmen, operatives, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: dressmakers and seamstresses, miscella- 
neous technical workers, self-employed managers, etc., in personal serv- 
ices and eating and drinking establishments, and private household workers. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: distribution not distinctively different from that of the white male 
labor force except for a low proportion among farm laborers (43) and 
farmers (67); highest proportion among managers, etc. (131). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment among pro- 
fessional workers, managers, etc., sales and service workers; less among 
operatives and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: carpenters, building managers and super- 
intendents, accountants and auditors. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among private household workers (143) and 
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managers, etc. (142); lowest among laborers (49), farm laborers (58), 
and craftsmen. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as profes- 
sional workers, managers, etc., sales workers, private household and other 
service workers; less as craftsmen, operatives, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: self-employed managers, etc., in manufac- 
turing and "other industries"; building managers and superintendents, 
and dressmakers and seamstresses. 


Germany 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (482), other 
service workers (173), and craftsmen; lowest among farm laborers (38) 
and other laborers (56). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in the professions 
and as farmers, clerical workers, craftsmen, and private household workers; 
less as operatives, service workers, farm laborers, and other laborers. 

Occupational specializations: strongly marked occupational specializa- 
tions, including those among bakers, toolmakers, building managers and 
superintendents, private household workers, dressmakers and seamstresses, 
and cooks. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (333), farmers 
(188), craftsmen, and service workers; lowest among clerical workers (44). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
workers, farmers, craftsmen, private household and other service workers, 
and farm laborers; less as operatives and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: strongly concentrated in certain occupa- 
tions, including self-employed managers, etc., in several types of industry, 
private household workers, dressmakers and seamstresses, and building 
managers and superintendents. 

Foreign parentage, males. 
group: in highest proportion among farmers 
laborers (59). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as farmers 
and private household workers; less as professional workers, sales workers, 


Distribution by major occupational 
(150); lowest among farm 


operatives, and laborers. 
Occupational specialization 


trations. 
Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 


group: in highest proportion among farmers (195), and private household 
workers (145); lowest among laborers (84) and in the professions (86). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as farmers, 
managers, etc., craftsmen, private household workers, other service workers, 
and farm laborers; less as clerical workers and operatives. 


s: no strongly marked occupational concen- 
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Occupational specializations: self-employed construction managers, etc., 
and charwomen; otherwise no considerable occupational specializations. 


Poland 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among service workers (158), operatives (153), and 
laborers; lowest among farmers (32), clerical workers (38), and farm 
laborers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as operatives, less 
as professional workers, farmers, clerical workers, private household and 
other service workers, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: very highly concentrated in certain occu- 
pations, including those of tailor and furrier, operatives in apparel manu- 
facturing establishments, cleaners and porters, and self-employed managers, 
etc., in various industries. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among laborers (216), operatives (214), service 
workers, and farmers; lowest among clerical workers (24) and in the 
professions (26). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, oper- 
atives, service workers, farm laborers, and other laborers; less as profes- 
sional, clerical, and private household workers. 

Occupational specializations: highly specialized occupationally as 
charwomen, janitors and sextons, laborers in transportation, etc., meat 
cutters, self-employed managers, etc., in wholesale and retail trade, and 
in other occupations. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (156); lowest among 
farmers (23), farm laborers (29), and private household workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as operatives 
and laborers; less as professional workers, farmers, managers, etc., sales 
workers, private household workers, other service workers, and farm 
laborers, 1 

Occupational specializations: operatives in various manufacturing in- 
dustries, toolmakers, and miscellaneous metal-working craftsmen. Much 
more concentrated occupationally than the second generation of most 
foreign stocks, and more than average adherence to the occupational dis- 
tribution of the first generation. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (183) and laborers (147); 
lowest among farmers (26), farm laborers (36), and private household 
workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as craftsmen, 
operatives, and laborers; less as professional workers, farmers, managers, 
etc., clerical workers, private household workers, and farm laborers. 
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Occupational specializations: more concentrated occupationally than 
the second generation as a whole; especially among operatives in various 
manufacturing industries. 


Czechoslovakia 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (204), other serv- 
ice workers (151), and laborers; lowest among sales workers (37), farm 
laborers (42), and professional workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, 
operatives, and laborers; less as professional workers, managers, etc., sales 
workers, private household and other service workers, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: a high degree of specialization in certain 
occupations, including those of tailor and furrier, cleaners and porters, 
operatives in the metal industries, bakers, toolmakers, and mine operatives 
and laborers; distinctively associated with manufacturing and heavy in- 
dustry, as well as with mining, certain skilled occupations, and some 
service trades. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (283), laborers 
(230), craftsmen, service workers, and farmers; lowest among professional 
(26) and clerical (31) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, crafts- 
men, operatives, private household and other service workers, farm 
laborers, and other laborers; distinctly less employment in all other major 
occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: heavily concentrated among charwomen, 
janitors and sextons, tailors and furriers, dressmakers and seamstresses, 
and in other occupations. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (133) and clerical workers 
(124); lowest among farm laborers (47), sales workers (64), and man- 
agers, etc. Very few employed as private household workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as farmers, 
craftsmen, operatives, and laborers; less as professional workers, managers, 
etc., sales and service workers. 

Occupational specializations: more s| 


foreign parentage males; highest concen 
metal industries and in the manufacture of machinery, toolmakers, mine 


operatives and laborers, and miscellaneous metalworking craftsmen, 
Occupational distribution resembles that of the immigrant generation. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among laborers (162), craftsmen (145), oper- 
atives, and farm laborers; lowest among professional workers (63), private 
household workers (66), farmers, and managers, etc. 


pecialized by occupation than most 
trations among operatives in the 
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Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as craftsmen, 
operatives, farm laborers, and other laborers; less as professional workers 
and managers, etc. 

Occupational specializations: operatives in various manufacturing in- 
dustries, laborers in manufacturing and transportation, janitors and sex- 
tons, foremen, charwomen. 


Austria 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among service workers (173) and managers, etc: 
(162); lowest among farm laborers (18), farmers (36), and clerical workers. 

Composition by major occupational group: more employment as pro- 
fessional workers, managers, etc., and sales workers; less as private 
household workers, farm laborers, and other laborers. 

Occupational specializations: highly specialized occupationally, espe- 
cially among operatives in the apparel industry, tailors and furriers, bakers, 
cleaners and porters, self-employed managers, etc., in manufacturing and 
in wholesale and retail trade, and building managers and superintendents. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (209), managers, 
ete, (185), and craftsmen; lowest among clerical (41) and professional 
(58) workers, 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as managers, etc., 
and craftsmen; less as private household workers and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: highly concentrated in certain occupa- 
tions, including those of physician and dentist, charwoman, tailor and 
furrier, building manager and superintendent, manager of various retail 
and personal service establishments, and janitor and sexton, 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: rather close to that of the white male labor force, except for low 
proportion among farm laborers (27), farmers (33), and private house- 
hold workers (65). In highest proportion among clerical workers (128). 

_ Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the profes- 
sions and as operatives; less employment in agriculture and as service 
workers. 

Occupational specializations: operatives in certain heavy industries 
(metal industries, manufacturing of machinery and transportation equip- 
ment), physicians and dentists, welders and flame-cutters, and accountants 
and auditors. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among craftsmen (125) and clerical workers 
(124); lowest among farmers (33), farm laborers (39), and private house- 
hold workers (43). 


Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as managers, 
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etc., and as clerical workers; less as farmers, private household workers, 
and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: numbers in separate occupations for the 
most part too small to indicate occupational specializations. 


Hungary 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (244) and other 
service workers (184); lowest among farm laborers (29), clerical workers 
(40), and farmers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as craftsmen and 
operatives; less as clerical and sales workers, private household workers, 
and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: highly concentrated in a number of occu- 
pations, including those of tailor and furrier, building manager and super- 
intendent, operative in the apparel industry and in the metal industries, 
cleaner and porter, and barber. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (264), managers, 
etc. (187), operatives, and farmers; lowest among clerical (29) and pro- 
fessional (31) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, man- 
agers, elc.. sales workers, operatives, private household workers, and 
laborers; less as professional workers, clerical workers, and craftsmen. 

Occupational specializations: highly concentrated in a number of occu- 
pations, as self-employed managers, etc., of manufacturing establishments, 
janitors and sextons, bakers, charwomen, managers, etc. of various retail 
establishments, operatives in the apparel industry, and others. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: rather close to the distribution of the white male labor force except 
for a low proportion among farmers (20) and farm laborers (23). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: somewhat more employment 
as operatives, less as farmers, service workers, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: continues the concentration among oper- 
atives in heavy industry of the immigrant generation; also relatively nu- 
merous among toolmakers, accountants and auditors, and welders and 
flame-cutters. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (129), lowest among farmers 
(very small number) and farm laborers (29). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: somewhat more employment as 
clerical workers and operatives; less as professional workers, managers. 
etc., farm laborers, and other laborers. 

Occupational specializations: relatively high concentration in a number 
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of occupations. In addition to the perhaps nonsignificant concentration 
among welders and machinists, are in highest proportion among operatives 
in several heavy industries, and some service workers (guards, elevator 
operators, etc.), and miscellaneous technical workers. 


Yugoslavia 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among laborers (256) and service workers (220); 
lowest among sales (26) and professional (28) workers, farmers, clerical 
workers, and farm laborers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as operatives, 
service workers, and laborers; less as professional workers, managers etc., 
clerical and sales workers, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: heavy concentrations among laborers in 
manufacturing industries, mine operatives and laborers, cooks, janitors 
and sextons, metal industry operatives, specified laborers, ete. Strongly 
associated with heavy industry, unskilled labor, and some service occu- 
pations. 

Foreign born, females.  Disribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (273), laborers 
(256), and farmers (216); lowest among clerical (17), professional (43), 
and sales (45) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, oper- 
atives, private household and other service workers, farm laborers and 
other laborers; less as professional, clerical and sales workers, and as 
craftsmen. 

Occupational specializations: heavy concentrations among janitors and 
sextons, charwomen, self-employed managers, etc., of eating and drinking 
establishments, and operatives in certain heavy industries. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among laborers (162) and operatives (160); 
lowest among farmers (16) and farm laborers (31). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as craftsmen, 
operatives, and laborers; less as professional workers, farmers, managers, 
etc., sales workers, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: quite highly specialized by occupation, 
and in the occupational pattern of the immigrant generation; as operatives 
in heavy industry, laborers in manufacturing, mining operatives and 
laborers, cranemen, welders and flame-cutters, waiters, bakers, etc. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (126), craftsmen (123), 
and clerical workers; lowest among farm laborers (33) and private house- 
hold workers (41). Very few employed as farmers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as service 
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workers, less in agriculture, and as professional workers, managers, etc., 
and private household workers. 

Occupational specializations: operatives in various heavy industries, 
printing craftsmen, and some service workers (guards, elevator operators, 
etc.). 


U: S: S; R. 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among managers, etc., (259) and sales workers (143); 
lowest among farm laborers (22). farmers (34), and clerical and private 
household workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in the professions, 
and as managers, etc., and sales workers; less in all other major occupa- 
tional groups. 

Occupational specializations: a very distinctive and specialized distri- 
bution by occupation:—as tailors and furriers, operatives in the apparel 
industry, dressmakers, self-employed managers, etc., of manufacturing and 
various wholesale and retail establishments, building managers and super- 
intendents, health and medical workers, and other occupations. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among managers, etc. (262), operatives (173), and 
sales workers; lowest among clerical (39) and professional (43) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as managers, etc., 
sales workers, operatives, and farm laborers; less as professional workers, 
farmers, private household workers, other service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: very highly concentrated in a number of 
occupations, as self-employed managers, etc., of manufacturing and various 
wholesale and retail establishments, physicians and dentists, meat cutters, 
tailors and furriers, miscellaneous metal-working craftsmen, building man- 
agers and superintendents, operatives in the apparel industry, and others. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among sales workers (233), managers, elc. 
(221), and professional workers (193); lowest among farm laborers (40), 
laborers (43), and farmers. Very few private household workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the profes- 
sions (one of the highest in this occupational group), and as managers, 
etc., and sales workers; less in agriculture and as craftsmen, operatives, 
service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: continues the high occupational special- 
ization of the immigrant generation, with especially high concentration 
in certain professions and in managerial positions, as self-employed 
managers, etc., of manufacturing and various wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments, lawyers, health and medical workers, physicians and dentists, 


accountants and auditors, operatives in the apparel industry, salesmen, 


and other occupations. 
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Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among managers, etc. (160), clerical workers 
(147), and sales workers; lowest among private household workers (32), 
farmers (42), service workers, and laborers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as managers, 
etc., and clerical and sales workers; less as farmers, craftsmen, operatives, 
private household and other service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: relatively high concentration in a number 
of occupations, as self-employed managers, ete., in manufacturing and in 
wholesale and retail trade, lawyers, bookkeepers, scientists, and welfare 
and religious workers. 


Lithuania 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among service workers (219) and operatives (145); 
lowest among farmers (35), clerical workers (46), and farm laborers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as operatives and 
service workers; less as professional workers, managers, etc., sales work- 
ers, craftsmen, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: tailors and furriers, cleaners and porters, 
janitors and sextons, operatives in the apparel industry and the metal in- 
dustries, building managers and superintendents, and self-employed man- 
agers, etc., in wholesale and retail trade. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among laborers (501), operatives (225), and farm- 
ers (165); lowest among clerical (17) and professional (32) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in agriculture, and 
as operatives and laborers; less as professional, clerical, sales, and private 
household workers. 

Occupational specializations: highly concentrated in a few leading occu- 
pations, as tailors and furriers, charwomen, janitors and sextons, self-em- 
ployed managers, etc., of food and dairy products stores, laborers in 
manufacturing and other industries, and operatives in laundry and dry- 
cleaning establishments, in the apparel industry, in textile mills, and other 
manufacturing establishments. i 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (139) and in professions 
(132); lowest among farmers (14), farm laborers (15), and private house- 
hold workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the pro- 
fessions and as operatives; less in agriculture and as private household 
workers, other service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: mine operatives and laborers, lawyers and 
judges, self-employed managers of eating and drinking establishments, 
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toolmakers, operatives in various heavy industries, scientists, and physi- 
eians and dentists. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among craftsmen (167), laborers (161), and 
operatives; lowest among private household workers (30) except for the 
very small number in agriculture. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as craftsmen, 
operatives, and laborers; less in agriculture, in the professions, and as 
sales, private household, and other service workers. 

Occupational specializations: operatives in the metal industries and 
“other” nonmanufacturing industries, and various other kinds of indus- 
trial employment; also tailors and furriers, self-employed managers, etc., 
of eating and drinking establishments, miscellaneous technical workers, 
and scientists. 


Finland 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest concentration among private household workers (674), laborers, 
(214), and farmers (162); lowest among sales (18) and clerical (19) work- 
ers, and in the professions (36). The relative concentration among farm- 
ers is exceeded only by that of the male immigrants from the Netherlands. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farmers, crafts- 
men, private household workers, and laborers; less in all other major oc- 
cupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: private household workers, specified la- 
borers (including fishermen, lumbermen, etc.), tailors and furriers, 
carpenters, building managers and superintendents, mine operatives and 
laborers, self-employed managers, etc., of personal service establishments, 
and masons. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (790), farmers 
(468), and farm laborers (365); lowest among clerical (20) and sales (20) 
workers, and in the professions (42). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in agriculture and 
as private household workers and other service workers; less in the other 
major occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: very highly concentrated in certain occu- 
pations, as building managers and superintendents, private household 
workers, farmers, unpaid family farm laborers, cooks, charwomen, janitors 
and sextons, self-employed managers, etc., of eating and drinking estab- 
lishments, and others. 

Foreign parentage, 
group: in highest proportio 
lowest among sales workers 


males. Distribution by major occupational 
n among laborers (159) and operatives (125); 
(40), service workers (60), and managers, etc. 
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Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as operatives, 
private household workers, farm laborers, and other laborers; less as man- 
agers, etc., clerical and sales workers, and service workers. 

Occupational specializations: specified laborers, mine operatives, ac- 
countants and auditors, and welders and flame-cutters. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest concentration among farm laborers (145), laborers 
(143), service workers, and farmers; lowest among sales workers (78), 
managers, etc. (79) and operatives. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as farmers, 
craftsmen, private household workers, other service workers, farm labor- 
ers, and other laborers; less as managers, etc., sales workers, and operatives. 

Occupational specializations: bakers, certain service workers (guards, 
etc.), laborers ("other" industries), janitors and sextons, and insurance 
and real estate agents. Numbers in many occupations too small for 
significance. 


Rumania 


Foreign-born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: in 
highest proportion among managers, etc. (210), and service workers (159); 
lowest among farm laborers (8) and farmers (24). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as managers, etc., 
and sales workers; less in agriculture and as craftsmen, service workers, 
and laborers. (Number in private household work too small for 
significance.) 

Occupational specializations: highly specialized in occupational choice, 
as operatives in the apparel industry, tailors and furriers, self-employed 
managers, etc., of many types of establishments, cleaners and porters, 
building managers and superintendents, meat cutters, and bakers. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest concentration among managers, etc. (233), operatives (207), 
craftsmen, and sales workers; lowest in agriculture and among clerical 
workers (25). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as managers, etc., 
sales workers, craftsmen, and operatives; less in agriculture and as cler- 
ical, private household, and service workers. 

Occupational specializations: numbers too small for statistical reliabil- 
ity in a number of occupations, but many occupational specializations ap- 
pear—saleswomen in other than retail trade, self-employed managers, etc., 
of various types of establishments, operatives in several industries (ap- 
parel, manufacturing of transportation equipment), dressmakers and 
seamstresses. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among sales workers (231), managers, etc. 
(218), and professional workers (208—highest for any second-generation 
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males); lowest among private household workers (0) and in agriculture 
(12). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the profes- 
sions, and as managers, etc., and sales workers; less in agriculture and as 
craftsmen, operatives, private household workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: an exceptionally high degree of occupa- 
tional specialization relative to the second generation as a whole: in high- 
est concentration among self-employed managers, etc., in a wide variety 
of industries, in a number of professions (health and welfare workers, 
physicians and dentists, accountants and auditors, artistic and literary 
workers, lawyers, etc.), and among operatives in the apparel industry and 
in laundry and dry-cleaning establishments. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among managers, ete. (179), and clerical 
workers (151); lowest in agriculture (small numbers), and among private 
household workers (37). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as protes- 
sional workers, managers, etc., clerical and sales workers; less in all other 
occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: numbers too small for statistical signifi- 
cance in many occupations, but are seen to be most concentrated in cer- 
tain professional and technical employments (scientists, miscellaneous 
technical workers), in several types of managerial positions, and among 


bookkeepers. 


Greece 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: in 
highest proportion among service workers (579) and managers, etc. 
(290); lowest among farmers (12), farm laborers (14), and professional 
and clerical workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as managers, etc., 
service workers; less in all other occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: extremely heavy specialization as cooks 
(3,021) and as self-employed managers, etc., of eating and drinking es- 
tablishments (2,927); lesser concentrations among waiters, managers, etc., 
of personal service and food and dairy product stores, tailors and furriers, 
etc. 

Foreign born, females. 
in highest proportion among managers, 
operatives (188); lowest among clerical 
vate household (30) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as managers, etc., 
craftsmen, operatives, and service workers; less in the professions, in agri- 
culture, and as clerical and private household workers. 

Occupational specializations: very strongly associated like the immigrant 


Distribution by major occupational group: 
etc. (380), craftsmen (189), and 
(19), professional (28), and pri- 
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males with the restaurant and food industries, as self-employed managers, 
etc., of eating and drinking establishments (2,072), and of food and dairy 
products stores; also operatives in the apparel and metal industries, fore- 
men, and dressmakers and seamstresses. Numbers small in many 
occupations. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among service workers (265), managers, etc. 
(147), and sales workers; lowest among private household workers (0), 
farmers (9), and farm laborers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment in the pro- 
fessions, and as managers, etc., sales and service workers; less in agricul- 
ture and as craftsmen, private household workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: strongly associated with the restaurant and 
food industries but less than the preceding generation. Most concentrated 
among self-employed managers, etc., of eating and drinking places, wait- 
ers, cooks, managers in wholesale and retail trade, retail salesmen, tailors 
and furriers, and laundry and dry-cleaning operatives. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among clerical workers (166); lowest in agri- 
culture (0), and in private household work (17). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as clerical 
and sales workers; less in all other major occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: numbers in separate occupations too small 
to show occupational preferences, except for concentration among tailors 
and furriers. 


Italy 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among service workers (243) and laborers (224); 
lowest among farmers (20), farm laborers (20), professional workers, and 
clerical workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as operatives, 
service workers, and laborers; less in agriculture and as professional 
workers, clerical and sales workers, and private household workers. 

Occupational specializations: a high degree of specialization, as tailors 
and furriers, barbers, operatives in the apparel industry, masons, dress- 
makers, cleaners and porters, self-employed managers, etc., in various 
trades (food and dairy products stores, eating and drinking places, and 
personal services), cooks, bakers, and construction laborers. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among operatives (327), craftsmen (213), and la- 
borers (203); lowest among clerical (19), professional (20), and private 
household (24) workers. 


Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as craftsmen, op- 
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eratives, and laborers; distinctly less in all other major occupational 
groups. 

Occupational specializations: tailors and furriers, operatives in the ap- 
parel industry, construction laborers, self-employed managers, etc., of food 
and dairy products stores, and dressmakers and seamstresses. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (141), laborers (129), and 
clerical and service workers; lowest among farmers (11), farm laborers 
(15), and private household workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as operatives, 
service workers, and laborers; less in agriculture and as professional 
workers, managers, etc., and private household workers. 

Occupational specializations: quite concentrated in certain occupations 
including a number followed by the immigrant generation: operatives in 
the apparel industry, barbers, cleaners and porters, waiters, tailors and 
furriers, masons, meat cutters, and self-employed managers, etc., of eating 
and drinking establishments: 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (197), and craftsmen 
(156); lowest among farmers (12), farm laborers (13), and private house- 
hold workers (14). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as craftsmen 
and operatives; less in agriculture and as professional workers, managers, 
etc., and private household and service workers. 

Occupational specializations: operatives in the apparel industry, tailors 
and furriers, operatives in the durable goods and metal industries, and 


foremen. 


Other Europe 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: in 
highest concentration among private household (365) and service (260) 
workers; lowest among clerical (38) and sales (39) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in agriculture, as 
private household and service workers, and as laborers; less as profes- 
sional workers, managers, etc., clerical and sales workers, and craftsmen. 

Occupational specializations: cooks, building managers and superintend- 
ents, cleaners and porters, tailors and furriers, waiters, etc., private 
household workers, janitors and sextons, textile-mill operatives, self-em- 
ployed managers, etc., of various establishments (food and dairy products 
stores, eating and drinking places, personal services), and several cate- 
gories of laborers. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (294), laborers 
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(258), and operatives (206); lowest among clerical (36) and professional 
(41) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as operatives, pri- 
vate household workers, farm laborers, and other laborers; less as profes- 
sional workers, managers, etc., sales workers, craftsmen, and service 
workers. 

Occupational specializations: charwomen, dressmakers and seamstresses, 
laborers in some industries, private household workers, operatives (ap- 
parel, food, and textile industries), janitors, and farm laborers (hired). 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among private household workers (227), la- 
borers (126), and operatives; lowest among farm laborers (67) and farm- 
ers (74). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as operatives, 
private household workers, and laborers; less as professional workers, 
managers, etc., and clerical and sales workers. 

Occupational specializations: without marked occupational concentra- 
tions except among private household workers. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (153); lowest among farm 
laborers (58) and professional workers (69). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: somewhat more employment as 
operatives and laborers; less as professional workers, managers, etc., cleri- 
cal workers, and craftsmen. 

Occupational specializations: without marked occupational specializa- 
tions; numbers in many occupations too small for sampling reliability. 
Asia * 

Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: in 
highest proportion among private household workers (347), service work- 
ers (275), and managers, etc. (238); lowest among farmers (29), farm la- 
borers (30), and clerical workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment in the professions, 
and as managers, etc., sales workers, and private household and service 
workers, less in agriculture and as craftsmen, operatives, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: especially concentrated among self-em- 
ployed managers, etc., in many types of enterprise (wholesale and retail 
trade, and manufacturing), tailors and furriers, operatives in laundry and 
dry-cleaning establishments and in the apparel industry, private household 
workers, and in a number of service occupations (cooks, cleaners and por- 
ters, waiters, barbers, etc.). 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among managers, etc. (282), and craftsmen (267); 


* Whites only. 
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lowest among laborers (0), farm laborers (47), and private household 
workers (50). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
workers, farmers, managers, etc., and craftsmen; less as private household 
workers, service workers, farm laborers, and other laborers. 

Occupational specializations: self-employed managers, etc., of many 
types of establishment (food and dairy products stores, eating and drink- 
ing places, other retail business, and personal services), dressmakers and 
seamstresses; and operatives in the apparel and nonmanufacturing industries. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among sales workers (183), managers, etc. 
(165), and professional workers; lowest among private household workers 
(0), farm laborers (25), and farmers (27). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as profes- 
sional workers, managers, etc., clerical and sales workers; less in agricul- 
ture and as craftsmen, private household workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: quite highly concentrated occupationally, 
following the immigrant generation in many occupations, as self-employed 
managers, etc., of many types of business, operatives in laundry and dry 
cleaning and the apparel industry, waiters, retail salesmen, and several 
professions (artistic and literary workers, physicians and dentists, and law- 
yers and judges). 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among clerical workers (144), sales workers 
(128), and managers, etc.; lowest in agriculture (small numbers), and in 
private household work (22). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as managers, 
etc., and clerical and sales workers; less in agriculture and as operatives, 
private household workers, service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: miscellaneous technical workers, printing 
craftsmen, and self-employed managers, etc., of food and dairy products 
stores, eating and drinking places, and other retail establishments. 


Canada—French 


Foreign born, males. 
highest proportion among privat 
(151), service workers, and craftsmen; 
farmers (38), and professional workers (48). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as craftsmen and 
operatives; less as professional workers, managers, etc., sales workers, pri- 
vate household workers, service workers, and farm laborers. 

Occupational specializations: highly concentrated among operatives in 
the textile industry; also as operatives in other nondurable goods indus- 
tries, barbers, janitors and sextons, and carpenters. 1 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 


Distribution by major occupational group: in 
e household workers (199), operatives 
lowest among farm laborers (35), 
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in highest proportion among laborers (241), operatives (234), and private 
household workers; lowest among farm laborers (27) and clerical workers 
(31). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as operatives and 
laborers; less in agriculture and as managers, etc., clerical and sales work- 
ers, and private household and other service workers. 

Occupational specializations: quite concentrated occupationally, as tex- 
tile-mill operatives, operatives in other industries, tailors and furriers, la- 
borers in manufacturing, dressmakers and seamstresses, and building man- 
agers and superintendents. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among operatives (164) and service workers 
(133); lowest among farmers (26) and farm laborers (42). Very few en- 
gaged as private household workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as operatives, 
service workers, and laborers; less as professional workers, farmers, man- 
agers, etc., and clerical and sales workers. 

Occupational specializations: continue the high concentration of the 
preceding generation among textile-mill operatives and operatives in the 
manufacture of other nondurable goods. Otherwise without marked occu- 
pational specializations except among cooks. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in high proportion only among operatives (224); lowest among 
farm laborers (9) and farmers (small number). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as operatives 
and laborers; less in agriculture and as professional workers, managers, 
etc., clerical and sales workers. 

Occupational specializations: most concentrated among operatives in 
textile mills, followed by operatives in durable and nondurable-goods in- 
dustries, and other operatives. 


Canada—Other 


, Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: in 
highest proportion among professional workers (150—highest for any im- 
migrant male group), managers, etc. (134), and craftsmen; lowest among 
farm laborers (37) and farmers (38). 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
workers, clerical and sales workers, and craftsmen; less in agriculture and 
аз operatives, private household workers, service workers, and laborers. 

Occupational specializations: widely distributed by occupation, with 
considerable concentration only among nurses, welfare and religious work- 
ers, physicians and dentists, toolmakers, and accountants and auditors. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (149) and profes- 
sional workers (138); lowest among farm laborers (34) and farmers (57). 
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Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as professional 
and clerical workers; less among farmers, craftsmen, operatives, private 
household workers, farm laborers, and other laborers. 

Occupational specializations: widely distributed by occupation, with 
concentrations only among nurses, building managers and superintendents, 
self-employed managers, etc., in "other" industries, and physicians and 
dentists. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: approaches the distribution of the white male labor force except 
for a high proportion among professional workers (143), and a low pro- 
portion among farm laborers (52) and farmers (55). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as profes- 
sional workers and private household workers; somewhat less as farmers 
and operatives. 

Occupational specializations: without distinct occupational concentra- 
tions except among nurses, and accountants and auditors. 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: occupational distribution close to that of the white female labor 
force except for a high proportion among professional workers (132— 
highest for any foreign parentage group), low proportion among farm la- 
borers (40) and farmers (61). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as profes- 
sional and private household workers; less as craftsmen, operatives, farm 
laborers, and other laborers. 

Occupational specializations: without distinct occupational specializations. 


Mexico 


Foreign born, males. Distribution by major occupational group: 
very highly concentrated among farm laborers (780) and other laborers 
(279); underrepresented in all other occupational groups. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as farm laborers 
and other laborers; less in all other major occupational groups. 

Occupational specializations: principally employed as farm laborers 
(paid), followed by other laborer categories. Also relatively numerous as 
operatives in the food industry and as cooks. 

Foreign born, females. Distribution by major occupational group: 
in highest proportion among private household workers (397), laborers 
(318), farm laborers (243), and operatives; lowest among clerical (18) 
and professional (28) workers. 

Comparison with all foreign born: more employment as operatives, 
private household workers, farm laborers, and other laborers; less as pro- 
fessional workers, farmers, managers, etc., clerical workers, craftsmen, 
and service workers. 

Occupational specializations: found in considerable concentrations in 
a number of occupations, as laborers in the transportation industry, farm 
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laborers (paid), operatives in the food industry, self-employed managers, 
etc., of food and dairy products stores, laundry and dry-cleaning operatives, 
private household workers, bakers, charwomen, and operatives and labor- 
ers in various industries. 

Foreign parentage, males. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among farm laborers (500) and other laborers 
(298); lowest among managers, etc. (21), professional workers (22), and 
farmers (23). 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as private 
household workers, farm laborers, and other laborers; less as professional 
workers, farmers, managers, etc., clerical and sales workers, and craftsmen. 

Occupational specializations: resemble the immigrant generation, with 
heavy concentration among farm laborers, other classes of laborers, and 
operatives in various industries (food industry, laundry and dry-cleaning, 
nonmanufacturing industries). 

Foreign parentage, females. Distribution by major occupational 
group: in highest proportion among farm laborers (352), private house- 
hold workers (221), and laborers (207); lowest among farmers (small 
numbers), professional workers (27), managers, etc., and clerical workers. 

Comparison with all foreign parentage: more employment as operatives, 
private household and other service workers, farm laborers and other la- 
borers; less as professional workers, farmers, managers, etc., clerical 
workers, and craftsmen. 

Occupational specializations: continue the occupational specializations 
of the immigrant females. Heavily concentrated among farm laborers 
(paid); also operatives in various industries, and laborers in manufacturing 
and "other" industries. 


B. Relation to Country of Origin Data 
of Other Censuses 


In addition to the 1950 material summarized above, occupational dis- 
tributions for separate countries of origin are available from the Censuses 
of 1870 to 1900 inclusive.’ The earlier data, however, are far from a 
uniform series, and differ in a number of respects from the 1950 sample 
material. The number of countries or areas of origin, for example, ranges 
from only a few in 1870 to the 26 reported in 1950; and boundary changes 
together with changes in the classification of the foreign stock by place 
of origin also occurred. The occupational classification ranges from the 
very much abbreviated list used in 1900 to the quite detailed classifica- 
tion of the preceding censuses; and the 1950 occupational data are on a 
fundamentally different basis. There is also lack of uniformity from one 
census to another in the labor force concept, in the mode of assignment 
to country of origin, and in other respects. 


° 1870: Chapter 5, section C; 1880: Chapter 6, section C: 1890: Chapter 7, sections А and В: 1900: 
Chapter 8, sections D and E. 
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For these reasons no comparison of the 1950 occupational distribution 
with that for 1900 or earlier years is attempted for individual foreign 
stocks. One observation can be made, however, and that is that there is 
some persistence of major occupational characteristics of foreign stocks 
over the years. The English and Welsh immigrants and their children, 
for example, are conspicuously high in the professions compared with other 
foreign stocks in 1950 as well as in 1900. The Irish immigrants continue 
to be especially associated with private household or domestic service and 
with unskilled labor; and their low employment in agriculture also per- 
sists. A distinctively high proportion of the Scandinavians in agriculture 
is observed in 1950 just as it was half a century or more earlier; Hungarians 
continue an association with heavy industry; the French Canadians are 
conspicuously the textile-mill and other factory operatives; and a number 
of other continuities of occupation can be observed. 

What limited comparison can be made between the occupational dis- 
tributions in 1950 and those of 1900 or before may well show more 
differences than similarities, but the differences are less surprising. In 
addition to changes in the data on occupation, there have been very con- 
siderable changes in the occupational distribution of employment oppor- 
tunity; and the drastically altered conditions of immigration since the 
beginning of the present century must give to the foreign-born population 
of 1950 a composition very different from that of 1900. And the 50-year 
interval between 1900 and 1950 is a full working lifetime, so that few 
workers of 1900 can have continued on into the employed population of 
1950. Whatever the reasons are—an enduring type of selection of mi- 
grants from a given country, a greater mobility of some strata of a national 
population, an attraction of new migrants to old foreign-origin communities 
in the United States or persistent preferences for certain areas within the 
United States, a transmission of occupational patterns from earlier to later 
migrants—there appears to have been more change in the national origins 
composition of the foreign-born population of the United States since 1900 
than in the major occupational characteristics of the separate foreign stocks. 


C. Final Observations 


This chapter describes the occupational distribution of 26 foreign white 
stocks in the United States in 1950, and is based on a 3/-регсепі sample 
of the experienced civilian labor force. Separate occupational distribu- 
tions are given for each of the four sex and nativity groups within each 
foreign stock (foreign-born males, native-born males of foreign parentage, 
etc.). The original data are given in appendix tables A-2a and A-2b; and 
the occupational distributions of the foreign stocks are analyzed in terms 
of the relative concentration in each major occupational group (table 40) 
and in more specific occupational categories (tables 41a and 4lb). Since 


® See comment at the beginning of this chapter and Appendix E concerning the sampling variability 
of the data. 
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the principal occupational characteristics of each foreign stock are sum- 
marized above (section A), only a few general observations on the data 
remain to be noted here. 

The principal observation (table 40) is that each foreign white stock 
has its own, and in some cases a quite distinctive, pattern of occupational 
distribution. To take the immigrant males for illustration, the Canadian 
born of other than French ancestry, together with the English and Welsh, 
the French, the Asiatic-born whites, and the Scots are conspicuously suc- 
cessful in entering the professions; and the Mexicans, Yugoslavs, Greeks, 
and Italians are least well represented in that occupational group. Most 
agricultural are the male migrants from Mexico, the Netherlands, Finland, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Norway; and of these the Mexicans are pre- 
dominantly farm laborers, the Scandinavians (including the Finns) predom- 
inantly farmers and farm managers. The Swedish migrants, in comparison 
with the other Scandinavians, are less agricultural, more employed as private 
household workers and as skilled workers in industry. The other immi- 
grant peoples are little attracted to agriculture, least of all the Greeks, 
Irish, Scots, and Italians. Male migrants from Greece, the Soviet Union, 
Asia, Rumania, and Poland are most engaged in private enterprises as 
managers, officials, and proprietors (except farm); and least employed in 
such positions are those from Finland and Ireland. Laborers (except farm 
and mine) are especially found among the Mexicans, Yugoslavs, Italians, 
Finns, and Irish. Private household work, the leading field of employ- 
ment for the immigrant females, especially attracts the females from 
Finland, Sweden, Ireland, Norway, Switzerland, and Mexico; and a num- 
ber of other associations of national stocks with other types of employment 
can be observed. 

Another observation is that in 1950, as in earlier years, the children 
of immigrants do not generally follow but rather avoid the occupational 
specializations of the immigrant generation, are more widely distributed 
occupationally, and tend to conform more closely to the occupational dis- 
tribution of the white labor force as a whole. Noted in the preceding 
chapter with respect to the foreign stock as a whole, this observation also 
applies to many of the national origin groups within the 1950 material. 
There are exceptions, however, for there are some foreign stocks in which 
the second generation follows at least in part the occupational pattern of 
the immigrant generation. The second generation Scandinavians, Dutch, 
and Swiss, for example, remain distinctively agricultural; those of Russian 
and Rumanian parentage continue a quite high concentration among man- 
agers, officials, and proprietors (except farm); there are notably few farmers 
of Russian, Greek, Italian, or Mexican parentage; the French Canadians 
are still strongly associated with employment as factory operatives in the 
second generation; and the second-generation Mexicans are still predom- 
inantly employed as farm laborers and other laborers. Especially for the 
Polish, Hungarian, Czech, Yugoslav, Greek, French Canadian, and Mexican 
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stocks, full integration into the labor force, so far as occupational distribu- 
tion is concerned, is not fully accomplished by the second generation. 

Similar national origin identifications with particular occupations are 
found on examination of the more detailed occupational distributions (table 
41). Some occupations contain conspicuously high proportions of foreign- 
born workers, as for example those of building managers and superintend- 
ents, masons, private household workers, tailors and furriers, waiters, and 
janitors; and some foreign stocks predominate in these occupations. The 
Scots are notably employed as accountants and auditors, the Scandinavians 
as construction managers, etc., the Hungarians and Czechs in heavy in- 
dustry, the Greeks in the restaurant and food industries; and a number 
of other associations can be observed. 

Certain of these national origin specializations also persist in the second 
generation. Accounting continues to be a Scottish specialty for both sexes 
of the second generation, for example; employment in heavy industry 
attracts workers of Hungarian and Czech parentage as well as their fathers; 
persons of Greek parentage are quite heavily concentrated in the restau- 
rant and food industries; both generations of Italian stock are especially 
numerous among bakers and masons, and in several other occupations; 
and the textile industry remains the principal employer of the children 
of the French Canadians. Although these are perhaps the more outstand- 
ing examples, a number of other examples of occupational continuities 
from one generation to the next can be found; and it seems probable that 
they would show up even more sharply if a more detailed occupational 
distribution were available. 

Observation of these national origin specializations and occupational 
continuities gives an impression of a partial division of labor between the 
various stocks within the labor force of the United States. One final ob- 
servation on the data reviewed in this chapter needs to be made, however. 
'To point out the more prominent occupational specializations of the separate 
national stocks perhaps underemphasizes the extent to which every national 
stock is dispersed, although not evenly dispersed, throughout the entire 
range of occupations. Each immigrant group and each foreign stock has 
found its place within the labor force according to its occupational pref- 
erences, its complement of training and abilities, and the employment 
opportunities available to it; but each has contributed members to the labor 
force at all levels and types of employment. The identification of a par- 
ticular national stock with a particular occupation or occupations is at best 
an incomplete description of an occupational pattern, and has the short- 
comings of any stereotyped identification. 


CHAPTER ibat 
CONCLUSION: THE FOREIGN STOCK, 1850 TO 1950 


The Census of 1950 completes a full century of information on the for- 
eign born in the United States, for the Census of 1850 was the first to classify 
the population according to native or foreign birth. Twenty years later, in 
1870, the census inquiry was extended to the second generation, ascertain- 
ing the number of native-born persons of foreign parentage. Every census 
thereafter has provided information on the foreign born and on the native- 
born children of the foreign born, the two generations that together con- 
stitute the so-called foreign stock of the United States. 

А summary of census information on the foreign stock, up to and in- 
cluding the Census of 1920, is provided in the 1920 Census monograph 
by Niles Carpenter, Immigrants and Their Children. The present mono- 
graph continues the summary up to the most recent census, describing 
changes in the size, composition, and geographical distribution of the for- 
eign stock from 1920 to 1950; but deals more particularly with occupa- 
tional data for the foreign stock, a body of census material not covered in 
detail by Carpenter. Occupational data for the foreign born or the foreign 
stock from 1870 to 1900 inclusive are summarized, and changes in the 
occupational distribution of the foreign stock at the later censuses are fol- 
lowed from 1910 to 1950. 

The year 1920 not only marks the end of the period covered by Car- 
penter's summary, but also stands close to a turning point in the recent 
history of migration to the United States. Checked by World War I, im- 
migration has never since returned to its former level, for before the 
transatlantic movement could be resumed in volume the United States in 
1921 embarked on a policy of numerical limitation of migration from the 
principal countries of origin, a policy which has continued with modifica- 
tions but substantially unchanged to the present day. The 1920 Census 
thus describes the foreign stock of the United States at or near the close 
of the period of great migration; and the 1950 Census provides informa- 
tion on the foreign stock after three decades or more of reduced immi- 
gration. Comparison of the two therefore affords a measure of the extent 
to which the foreign stock of the United States has been affected by the 
reduction of immigration and the other changes since 1920. 

The years since 1920 have brought many changes to immigration and 
to the foreign stock—for the most part well-known changes that scarcely 
need to be mentioned here. Beginning in 1921 the quota limits on immi- 
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gration from the principal countries of origin, together with the incom- 
plete filling of some of the largest quotas, greatly reduced immigration; 
and the worldwide depression of the 1930's and the war that began a dec- 
ade later still further checked international migration. Less well recog- 
nized but perhaps quite as important for the foreign stock of the United 
States as the reduction of the number of migrants were the associated 
changes in the composition of the immigrant stream. Неге again the new 
controls on immigration played a major part, but other factors combined 
to deepen the effect. The national quotas, quota preferences, and the 


nonquota status of some classes of migrants affected the national-origin 
distribution and the composition of the immigrant group admitted to the 
United States; the altered socioeconomic conditions of interwar and post- 


war Europe and especially the refugee movements changed the selectivity 
of migration and drew migrants from strata of the European population 
that had formerly contributed few migrants to the United States. Mean- 
while the foreign stock of the United States, partially cut off from replace- 
ment from abroad, was subject to its own internal processes of change 
such as aging and mortality; and in its occupational and geographical dis- 
tribution was affected by the active changes going on within the population 
and economy of the United States. 

The net effects—but not the separate effects—of all these and other in- 
fluences on the foreign stock of the United States are shown by compari- 
son of the 1950 Census data with those of earlier years. Since quite 
detailed summaries are given in each chapter above, only the principal 
findings are restated below, together with references to preceding chapters 
where more detailed accounts can be found. 


A. Trend of the Foreign Stock 


The foreign-born population of the United States, about 2% million in 
1850, rose steadily until it reached 13% million in 1910. In spite of the 
war years that followed there was a further increase to almost 14 million 
in 1920, and a maximum of approximately 14,200,000 was reached in 
1930, Thereafter the trend was downward, with a decrease to about 10% 
million in 1950. In that year the foreign born constitute less than 7 per- 
cent of the population of the United States, which is the lowest percentage 
during the century covered by the data.! It may well be the lowest pro- 
portion of foreign born ever present in the United States. 

Since emigration has been small relative to immigration except for a 
brief period in the early 1930's, it is evident that the decrease of the for- 
eign born is due to mortality. According to a projection based on the 
population of 1940, the mortality losses of the foreign born over the next 
several decades will continue to be greater than can be counterbalanced 
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by immigration at its present level. Under present conditions of immi- 
gration, therefore, the prospect is for a continued decrease of the number 
and proportion of foreign born in the United States. 

The trend of the second generation, the native-born children of the for- 
eign born, can be followed from 1870 onwards. The second generation 
rose to a maximum of nearly 26 million in 1930, fell to somewhat over 
23 million in 1940, and is moderately higher in 1950. Relative to the 
total population, however, this generation attained its maximum in 1920. 
It now forms the smallest percentage of the entire population that it has at 
any time since 1870.° The effect of the decrease of immigration, evi- 
dently, is now moving on to the second generation. 

Over the same period of years the composition as well as the size of 
the foreign stock has been changing. In spite of the quota formula which 
was based on the estimated national-origin composition of the population 
of the United States, the foreign-born population continued to shift toward 
the newer countries of origin after 1920. Between that year and 1950 
the proportion of Northwestern Europeans among the foreign born de- 
creased steadily, the proportion of Central and Eastern Europeans also de- 
clined, and there was a growing proportion of Southern Europeans and of 
natives of the Western Hemisphere. There were especially large de- 
creases in the proportion of Irish, Scandinavians, and Germans among the 
foreign born, and the proportion from Greece, Italy, Canada (other than 
French Canadians), and Latin America increased.* Like the numerical 
trend the composition of the foreign born by national origin is strongly 
affected by mortality, which is more rapidly reducing the older immigrant 
stocks. 

The shift from the older to the newer countries of origin affects the sec- 
ond generation in 1950. In that year, compared with 1920, the native- 
born children of the immigrant generation include a smaller proportion 
of Western European and German parentage, a larger proportion of other 
Central European, of Southern and Eastern European, and of Western 
Hemisphere parentage.’ 

One of the most marked effects of the reduction of immigration is the 
aging of the foreign-born population. Including relatively few children, 
the foreign born have always been a somewhat older element than the na- 
tive population. In 1920, after a few years of reduced immigration, the 
median age of the foreign born stood at 40 years, that of the native white 
stock at less than 23 years. During the years of reduced immigration that 
followed the foreign born advanced steadily into the upper age groups, un- 
til in 1950 their median age stands at the extremely high figure of 56 years. 


? Page 15. 

*"Tüble 2, p. 3. 

* Table 4, and Chapter 2, section A, pp. 9, 10. 
° Table 5, and Chapter 2, section B, pp. 10-12. 
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This is more than double the median age of the native white ѕіоск. To 
some extent this rise of the median age is due to the downward trend of 
mortality that has permitted a higher proportion of survivals into the up- 
per age groups, but the aging of the foreign born is, of course, primarily 
attributable to the lowered rate of immigration. 

A parallel and related change is taking place in the age composition of 
the second generation. Heretofore this was always a relatively young ele- 
ment in the population of the United States. In 1920, for example, its 
median age was under 22 years, less than that of the native stock. The 
gradual advance of the bulk of the foreign-born population beyond the 
reproductive period of life, however, has meant that relatively few chil- 
dren of foreign parentage have been born in recent years, and that the, 
second generation has come to be increasingly concentrated in the older 
age groups. As witness to this changing age composition is the rise of the 
median age of the second generation to nearly 37 years in 1950, when it 
exceeds the native stock by more than 10 years." 

Changes in the age composition of only a few of the national stocks can 
be followed from 1920 to 1950. The highest median ages are those of 
the older immigrant stocks, as is to be expected, but both they and the 
more recent immigrant stocks were involved in the aging trend between 
1920 and 1950. Sharpest advances of median age are found for national 
stocks that have been most completely cut off from immigration during 
recent years, such as the Russians after 1910 and the Poles after 1930.* 

Reflecting the age and duration of residence of the foreign stock is the 
ratio of the first to the second generation. Beginning with the immigrant 
generation, a foreign stock gradually moyes on into the second generation, 
and with the third generation, the grandchildren of the foreign born, it 
loses its separate identity in the census record and is merged into the na- 
tive stock (i.e., native born of native parentage). Each national stock is 
made up in varying proportions of persons at different stages of this cycle 
of generations, but with a checking of the replacement of the foreign born 
by immigration it shifts increasingly into the second and later generations. 
From 1880 onwards the foreign born have been outnumbered by their 
native-born children. In 1920 the latter exceeded in the ratio of about 5 
to 3; and in 1950 the ratio has advanced to 7 to 3, representing a long- 
established foreign stock and one far advanced in the succession of gener- 
ations. For separate countries of origin the ratio of second to first genera- 
tion varies widely, depending on the course of immigration in the past, 
duration of residence, age, and the fertility of the foreign born. As is to 
be expected, the highest ratios in 1950 are those of the countries of North- 


5 Table 7, р. 15. 
* Ibid. 
* Table 9, p. 17. 
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western Europe, including Germany; and only in the most recent immi- 
grant stocks from Latin American do the foreign born outnumber the sec- 
ond generation.? 


B. Geographical Distribution 


The foreign stocks of 1920 and of 1950 are compared with respect to 
urban or rural residence and their distribution by State." Their geo- 
graphical distribution is expressed in terms of the percentage of foreign 
stock in the white population rather than in terms of the number in urban 
areas or in each State; and they are considered to be most concentrated in 
those areas where they form the highest percentage of the white popula- 
tion. On this relative basis the foreign born, much more urban than the 
white population as a whole in 1920, are even more strongly concentrated 
in urban areas in 1950.'! In other words, they participated in and ex- 
ceeded the general cityward trend of population over this period of years. 
The data do not necessarily indicate an actual movement of the foreign 
born from country to city, for the greater urban concentration also can 
have been produced by greater mortality losses among the older and 
longer resident immigrant stocks living in rural areas, or by a strongly 
urban concentration of the migrants who came to the United States over 
the past 30 years. АП of these may have contributed, but the last was 
probably an especially strong factor. 

Most concentrated in cities are the immigrants from Ireland, Poland, 
Russia, and Greece; least urban are those from Scandinavia and Mexico." 

In degree of urbanization the second generation is intermediate between 
the foreign born and the native stock, less urban than the former, and more 
urban than the latter. The same relation holds true generally within the 
separate national stocks.'? 

Regionally, the foreign born and their children were most concentrated 
in the northeastern States in 1920, and they are even more strongly con- 
centrated in these same States in 1950. The census data do not show 
how this eastward shift relative to the white population as a whole was ac- 
complished. One possibility is that the great majority of the immigrants 
since 1920 settled in the northeastern States. In addition, the foreign 
stock in other areas than the northeast may have been longer established 
and of greater average age, and therefore have suffered greater mortality 
losses since 1920. It is also possible that the general westward shift of 
the entire population of the United States between 1920 and 1950 in- 
volved the native born more than the foreign born. All of these probably 
contributed to change the distribution of the foreign stock relative to the 


* Table 6, and Chapter 2, section C, pp. 12-14. 
?? Chapter 3. 
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white population as a whole. As regards internal migration, information 
from other sources indicates that the foreign born are in fact somewhat 
less mobile than the native born. 

The distribution of the foreign stock by State of residence in 1920 and 
1950 is given in tables 14 and 15, and the distributions of 22 separate 
national stocks are described in outline in a preceding chapter. Among 
the observations on this material are that each country of origin group 
among the foreign born has its own quite characteristic pattern of distri- 
bution among the States, that some are much more widely distributed 
than others, that the pattern of distribution of a given national stock tends 
to persist from 1920 to 1950 especially for those groups that received the 
least migration from abroad, and that although the second generation ofa 
given national stock generally is somewhat more widely distributed than 
the immigrant generation it nevertheless tends to have a similar pattern 
of distribution by State. The data thus indicate a considerable stability of 
the foreign stock from decade to decade and from one generation to the 
next. It can be inferred with respect to some national stocks, however, 
that the more recent arrivals have not adopted the geographical distribu- 
tion of their predecessors. 

The information on State of residence of the foreign born and their chil- 
dren does not show whether they are concentrated in a few areas or are 
widely distributed within a State, but nevertheless the distribution by 
State is believed to be in some measure an index of the merging of a for- 
eign-origin group into the population. Consistent with this assumption is 
the quite uniformly wider distribution of the second than of the first gen- 
eration. Similarly, the reduction of immigration and the consequently 
longer duration of residence of the present foreign stock of the United 
States should lead to a wider distribution in 1950 than in 1920. Actually, 
however, it has been found that both the foreign born and the children of 
the foreign born are a little less widely distributed relative to the white 
population of the United States in 1950. Examination of the data by coun- 
try of origin, however, shows that the tendency within separate national 
stocks is toward a wider distribution in 1950 than in 1920. The explana- 
tion for this apparently discrepant observation lies in the shift in composi- 
tion of the foreign stock since 1920 from the older and more widely 
distributed national stocks toward the more recent and more locally 
concentrated stocks. 


C. Occupational Distribution 


The census record of the occupations of the foreign born and their chil- 
dren begins in 1870, and continues with some gaps and some variations 
in the form of the data up to the most recent census. Over the period 
from 1870 to 1950 the number of workers of foreign stock rose steadily 


14 Chapter 3, section С, pp. 33-55. 
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to a maximum after World War I, at which time they constituted about 45 
percent of the white labor force. In 1950 their numbers are considerably 
reduced, but nevertheless almost one out of every three white workers in 
the United States is of either foreign birth or foreign parentage. 

'The same years from 1870 to 1950, which saw the great wave of trans- 
atlantic migration rise to its crest and then fall, also brought great changes 
to the economy and labor force of the United States. Old employments 
declined and disappeared, new industries arose and expanded, agriculture 
diminished as an employer of labor while other fields of employment 
grew, and women entered the labor force in growing numbers and a wid- 
ening range of occupations. What role immigrant labor played in the in- 
dustrial expansion and the growing prosperity of the United States, the 
contributions of the foreign born to particular industries, the effect on the 
wage level, etc., are not questions that can be answered with the data at 
hand; but the censuses from 1870 onward do provide a great deal of in- 
formation on the occupations of the foreign born and their native-born 
children. This largely unexploited information is described and analyzed 
in Chapters 4 to 10 above, with particular attention to the occupational 
distributions of the two generations of the foreign stock, intercensal 
changes (where the data permit comparisons), and the occupational char- 
acteristics of certain of the separate national stocks. 

The census series of occupational data for the foreign born and the for- 
eign stock from 1870 to 1950 is far from a uniform series. As described 
more particularly elsewhere,’ the data vary from census to census in the 
classification of occupations, in the form of reporting of nativity and par- 
entage and country of origin, in the definition of employed population or 
labor force, and in other respects. Because of this lack of full compara- 
bility the occupational data for each census from 1870 to 1900 inclusive 
are treated separately, with only limited intercensal comparisons.'® Be- 
ginning with the Census of 1910 the classification changed from the pri- 
marily industrial basis used in the preceding censuses to a more strictly 
occupational basis. The revised classification shows the distribution of 
workers by type of work or occupational status; and the classification is 
sufficiently uniform from census to census so that the 1910 and 1920 data 
can be regrouped to conform to the 1950 grouping of occupations. 

The occupational distribution of the foreign stock is not given in the 
1950 Census tabulations; and to obtain this information a special tabula- 
tion has been made of a 3¥5-percent sample of the white labor force." In 
the sample material, occupation is reported according to an abbreviated 
classification into which the 1910 and 1920 occupational data for the for- 


*5 For differences of definition and classification between the censuses see notes in Appendix B, and 
in Chapter 4, section C, pp. 70-75. 

16 Chapters 5 to 8 inclusive. 

17 The occupational data obtained from the sample are given in appendix tables A—2a and A-2b. 
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eign stock are regrouped,'* and the separate occupational categories are 
combined into eleven major occupational groups that correspond to occu- 
pational position or status (ne, professional workers, managers and pro- 
prietors, craftsmen or skilled workers, etc.). 

Since quite full summaries are given in each chapter above, only a few 
general observations on the occupational characteristics of the foreign 
stock and on their position in the labor force of the United States are 
noted here. 

1. The foreign born of both sexes have always been quite specialized 
occupationally, highly concentrated in certain occupations and with rela- 
tively little employment in others. Typically they have been especially 
employed as laborers, factory operatives, service workers (including do- 
mestic service), and craftsmen or skilled workers; and they have been well 
represented among managers and proprietors of various private enterprises. 
Relatively few have entered agriculture, either as farm owners and oper- 
ators or as laborers. They have also found comparatively little employ- 
ment as clerical and sales workers, perhaps because of a language handi- 
cap, and have had little success in entering the professions with the 
exception of the artistic professions. Certain occupations have been espe- 
cially associated with immigrant workers, such as those of tailor and fur- 
rier, huckster and peddler (in earlier years), domestic servant, stonemason, 
barber, janitor, and waiter. 

Although this pattern of occupational specialization and of association 
with certain occupations and industries has not disappeared, the foreign 
born appear to be somewhat more widely distributed occupationally in 
1950. This apparently wider dispersion may reflect a changed composi- 
tion of the more recent immigration, but may also result from an older 
and longer resident foreign-born population. 

2. A regrouping of occupational data permits comparison of the for- 
eign stock in 1910, 1920, апа 1950.'* Of these years 1910 gives the 
occupational distribution of the foreign stock in the period of greatest mi- 
gration, 1920 is early in the period of reduced immigration but before the 
foreign stock had begun to diminish, and 1950 is after more than 30 years 
of low immigration. There is found to have been a distinct upward move- 
ment of the foreign-born workers between 1910 and 1950, away from 
manual and unskilled labor and toward more skilled employment. In this 
the foreign born were following the general trend of the entire labor force, 
but their advance was more rapid, for relative to the white labor force 
they are now more employed than formerly as professional and technical 
workers and in managerial, clerical, and sales positions; and they are less 
strongly identified with unskilled labor. 

3. Аз а whole the native-born children of the foreign born do not con- 


18 The regrouping of occupations is described in Appendix D. 
19 Chapter 9. 
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tinue the occupational specializations of the preceding generation, but do 
continue the relatively low employment in agriculture. The second gen- 
eration is conspicuously more successful than the first in entering the pro- 
fessions, has almost no marked occupational specializations, and has an 
occupational distribution close to that of the entire white labor force. 

4. The extent to which individual occupations and industries recruited 
workers of foreign birth or foreign parentage has not been examined 
specifically. It is observed, however, that new fields of employment that 
arose largely within the period covered by the data, such as the telephone, 
electrical, and automobile industries, depended for the most part on na- 
tive workers. The occupations that declined in number of employees do 
not show complete uniformity, but there is some tendency for the foreign 
born to become increasingly concentrated in those occupations in which 
they were relatively numerous before, and to become even less concen- 
trated where they were originally found in relatively small numbers. 
This suggests a persistence of aging workers in the former occupations, 
and an avoidance of the latter occupations by newly arrived workers in 
search of employment. The question of the sources of labor supply for 
different occupations and industries and of the position of native and im- 
migrant labor in expanding and contracting fields of employment deserves 
further attention, but would need to be considered occupation by occupa- 
tion and with more information than is provided by the census reports 
alone. 

5. Occupational data for separate countries of origin are available from 
1870 to 1900 inclusive, and the 1950 sample material provides informa- 
tion on 26 foreign white stocks. In spite of some lack of comparability 
in the early years and sampling variability in the 1950 material, a num- 
ber of observations can be made concerning the occupational characteristics 
of the various national origin groups. A first observation is that within 
the foreign stock there are wide occupational differences from one national 
origin group to another, with each having its own characteristic—and in 
some cases quite distinctive—occupational preferences and avoidances. 
Although the data do not lend themselves to intercensal comparison, the 
more prominent occupational characteristics appear to persist over the 
range of years covered by the data. 

6. The occupational distributions of each national origin group in 
1950 are described briefly elsewhere.” It is found, for example, that the 
immigrants from Mexico, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, and several other 
countries are the most agricultural. The French and Scottish immigrants, 
among others, are especially well represented in the professions. Other 
immigrant peoples are associated with domestic service, managerial posi- 
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tions, etc.; and there is found to be great diversity of occupational patterns 
among the foreign born. 

7. The detailed occupational distribution ** reveals a number of more 
specific occupational specializations of the foreign stock, such as that of 
the Scots as accountants and auditors, the French Canadians as factory 
operatives, the Greeks in occupations connected with the restaurant and 
food industries, and many others. 

8. Although the second generation as a whole shows little tendency to 
follow the occupational specializations of the immigrant generation, there 
are some national stocks that show a considerable degree of occupational 
continuity from one generation to the next. This is especially marked for 
the Polish, Hungarian, Czech, Yugoslav, Greek, French Canadian, and 
Mexican stocks. Other national stocks, especially those of English-speak- 
ing origin, are quite completely merged into and widely dispersed in the 
labor force by the second generation. 

9. The occupational specialization of the foreign born, and to a lesser 
extent of the native born of foreign parentage, is their most prominent 
occupational feature; but each national stock is in fact dispersed although 
unevenly dispersed throughout the labor force. Each immigrant stock, 
however much it is concentrated in certain occupations, must contain a 
wide range of skills and abilities, for each contributes workers at all levels 
of the occupational scale from the professional and managerial positions 
to unskilled labor. 

The large amount of information on the foreign stock that is contained 
in the census reports and that is reviewed here describes the position of 
the foreign born and their children in the population and in the labor 
force of the United States. More intensive examination can be made of 
certain aspects of the data, such as the detailed characteristics of given 
national stocks, or the composition by nativity and parentage of the labor 
supply of given occupations and industries. The data, however, supply 
only partial answers at best to the larger questions of the significance of 
immigrant workers and their children for the labor market of the United 
States, and of the economic and other effects of the reduction of immigra- 
tion. The limitation of immigration that began a number of years ago 
was not a controlled experiment, and in its effects cannot be separated 
from the other and later events that directly affected immigration, the for- 
eign stock, and the labor force of the United States. However, the effects 
of the reduction of immigration to which the new legislation contributed 
heavily can be seen in an aging and diminishing foreign stock that is moy- 
ing increasingly into the second and succeeding generations. The 
improvement in the occupational status of the foreign stock, and especially 
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of the foreign born, suggests that they may have profited occupationally 
by the reduction of immigration, but the improvement can be due as well 
to change in the composition of recent immigration, to the aging and the 
longer duration of residence of the foreign stock, or, indeed, to still other 
causes. 

The occupational data reviewed in the preceding chapters likewise bear 
on but give only partial answers to the question of the role of immigrant 
workers and their children in the industrial and economic growth of the 
United States. The century covered by the information, and especially 
the period from 1870 onward, saw great expansion of the American econ- 
omy; and during the greater part of the period there was a strong and con- 
tinuing infusion of immigrant workers into the labor force. The effects of 
this accelerated expansion of the labor force must go beyond merely quan- 
titative effects. The newcomers not only supplied the manual and un- 
skilled labor that broadened the base of the labor force in earlier years, 
but also brought with them the essential technical skills and knowledge 
from the more developed European economies of the nineteenth century. 
Within the migrant stream as a whole each of the many different immi- 
grant peoples contributed its own complement of native endowment and 
acquired skills to its adopted country; and, as the data show, each found 
its own place in the territory and labor force of the United States. 


APPENDIX A 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS 
RELATING TO NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE 


Census of 1850 (Source: Wright and Hunt, History and Growth of the 
United States Census, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1900, pp. 150-152.) 


Schedule 1. Free Inhabitants 


3. . .. Indians not taxed are not to be enumerated in this or any other schedule. 
9. Under heading 9, "Place of birth." The marshal should ask the place of birth 
of each person in the family. If born in the State or Territory where they re- 
side, insert the name or initials of the State or Territory, or the name of the 
government or country if without the United States. . . . 
Where the place of birth is unknown, state “unknown.” 


Census of 1860 (Source: Wright and Hunt, op. cit., p. 154, section 10.) 
Schedule 1. Free Inhabitants 


10. Place of birth, naming the state, territory, or country. 


Census of 1870 (Source: Wright and Hunt, op. cit., pp. 157, 158.) 


Column 10 will contain the “Place of birth” of every person named upon the sched- 
ule. . . . If of foreign birth, the country will be named as specifically as possible, In- 
stead of writing “Great Britain” as the place of birth, give the particular country, as 
England, Scotland, Wales. Instead of “Germany,” specify the State, as Prussia, Baden, 
Bavaria, Wiirttemburg, Hesse-Darmstadt, etc. 

... If the person being enumerated had a father or mother of foreign birth . . . then 
an affirmative mark, thus, (/), will be drawn . . . opposite the name. 

Indians. —‘Indians not taxed” аге not to be enumerated on schedule 1. Indians out 
of their tribal relations, and exercising the rights of citizens under State or Territorial 
laws, will be included. In all cases write "Ind." in the column for "Color." Although 
no provision is made for the enumeration of “Indians not taxed,” it is highly desirable, 
for statistical purposes, that the number of such persons not living upon reservations 
should be known. Assistant marshals are therefore requested, where such persons are 
found within their subdivisions, to make a separate memorandum of names, with sex and 
age, and embody the same in a special report to the census office. 


Census of 1880 (Source: Wright and Hunt, op. cit., pp. 168, 172.) 


INDIANS 
By the phrase “Indians not taxed” is meant Indians living on reservations under the 
care of Government agents, or roaming individually, or in bands, over unsettled tracts of 
country. 
Indians not in tribal relations, whether full-bloods or half-breeds, who are found 
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mingled with the white population, residing in white families, engaged as servants or la- 
borers, or living in huts or wigwams on the outskirts of towns or settlements are to be 
regarded as a part of the ordinary population of the country for the constitutional pur- 
pose of the apportionment of Representatives among the States, and are to be embraced 
in the enumeration. 
PLACE OF BIRTH 

In column numbered 24 is to be reported the “place of birth" of every person named 
upon the schedule. . . . If of foreign birth, the country will be named as specifically as 
possible. Instead of writing “Great Britain” as the place of birth, give the particular 
country, as England, Scotland, Wales. Instead of "Germany" specify the State, as Prus- 
sia, Baden, Bavaria, Württemburg, Hesse-Darmstadt, etc. 
(Column 25. Place of birth of the father of this person, naming the State or Territory 
of United States, or the country, if of foreign birth.) 
(Column 26. Place of birth of the mother of this person, naming the State or Territory 
of United States, or the country, if of foreign birth.) 


Census of 1890 (Source: Wright and Hunt, op. cit. , pp. 181, 182, 188.) 


SPECIAL ENUMERATION OF INDIANS 


The law provides that the Superintendent of Census may employ special agents or 
other means to make an enumeration of all Indians living within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, with such information as to their condition as may be obtainable, classify- 
ing them as to Indians taxed and Indians not taxed. 

By the phrase “Indians not taxed” is meant Indians living on reservations under the 
care of Government agents or roaming individually or in bands over unsettled tracts of 
country. 

Indians not in tribal relations, whether full-bloods or half-breeds, who are found 
mingled with the white population, residing in white families, engaged as servants or la- 
borers, or living in huts or wigwams on the outskirts of towns or settlements, are to be 
regarded as a part of the ordinary population of the country, and are to be embraced in 
the enumeration, 

The enumeration of Indians living on reservations will be made by special agents ap- 
pointed directly from this office, and supervisors and enumerators will have no responsi- 
bility in this connection. 

Many Indians, however, have voluntarily abandoned their tribal relations or have quit 
their reservations and now sustain themselves. When enumerators find Indians off of or 
living away from reservations, and in no wise dependent upon the agency or Govern- 
ment, such Indians, in addition to their enumeration on the population and supplemental 
schedules, in the same manner as for the population generally, should be noted on a spe- 
cial schedule by name, tribe, sex, age, occupation, and whether taxed or not taxed. 

The object of this is to obtain an accurate census of all Indians living within the juris- 
diction of the United States and to prevent double enumeration of certain Indians. 

Where Indians are temporarily absent from their reservations the census enumerators 
need not note them, as the special enumerator for the Indian reservation will get their 
names. 


PLACE OF BIRTH AND PARENT NATIVITY 
10. Place of birth 


Give the place of birth of the person whose name appears at the head of the column 
opposite inquiry 1, and for whom the entries are being made. 


11. Place of birth of father 
Give the place of birth of the father of the person for whom the entries are being made. 
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12. Place of birth of mother 

Give the place of birth of the mother of the person for whom the entries are being made. 

If the person (inquiry 10), or father (inquiry 11), or mother (inquiry 12) were born in 
the United States, name the state or territory, or if of foreign birth name the country. 
The names of countries, and not of cities are wanted. In naming the country of foreign 
birth, however, do not write, for instance, "Great Britain," but give the particular coun- 
try, as England, Scotland, or Wales. 

If the person, or father, or mother were born in a foreign country of American par- 
ents, write the name of the country and also the words “American citizen." If born at 
sea write the words “At sea;" if in the case of the father or mother the words “At sea” 
be used, add the nationality of the father’s father or mother’s father. 

If born in Canada or Newfoundland, write the word “English” or "French" after the 
particular place of birth, so as to distinguish between persons born in any part of British 
America of French and English extraction respectively. This is a most important re- 
quirement, and must be closely observed in each case and the distinction carefully made. 


Census of 1900 (Source: Instructions to Enumerators, pp. 30-31.) 
NATIVITY 
139. If the person was born outside the United States, enter in column 13 the country 
(not city or district) in which he was born. By country is meant usually a region whose 
people have direct relation with other countries. Thus, do not write Prussia or Saxony, 
but Germany. To this rule, however, note the following exceptions: 
140. Write Ireland, England, Scotland, or Wales rather than Great Britain. Write Hun- 
gary or Bohemia rather than Austria for persons born in Hungary or Bohemia, respec- 
tively. Write Finland rather than Russia for persons born in Finland. 
141. Note, also, that the language spoken is not always a safe guide to the birthplace. This 
is especially true of Germans, for over one-third of the Austrians and nearly three- 
fourths of the Swiss speak German. In case a person speaks German, therefore, inquire 
carefully whether the birthplace was Germany, Austria, or Switzerland. 
142. In case the person speaks Polish, as Poland is not now a country, inquire whether 
the birthplace was what is now known as German Poland or Austrian Poland or Russian 
Poland, and enter the answer accordingly as Poland (Ger.), Poland (Aust.), or Poland 
(Russ.). d 
143. If the birthplace reported is Canada or Newfoundland, ask whether the person is 
of English or French descent. Write Canada English or Canada French, according to 
the answer. 
144. If the person was born abroad of American parents, write in column 13 both the 
birthplace and " Am.cil."; that is, American citizen. 
145. If the person was born at sea, write “at sea." 
146. Spell out the names of states, territories, and countries, and do not abbreviate, ex- 
cept for American citizen, as mentioned in paragraph 144. 


147. Columns 14 and 15. Place of birth of father and mother—Apply the instruc- 
tions for filling column 13 to these two columns; but where either the father or mother 
was born at sea, write in the proper column, beside the words "at sea," the birthplace 


of the father's father or mother's father. 


Census of 1910 (Source: Instructions to Enumerators, pp. 30, 31.) 
119. If the person was born outside the United States, enter the country (not city or 
district) in which born. 
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120. Instead of Great Britain, write Ireland, England, Scotland, or Wales. 


121. For persons born in the double Kingdom of Austria-Hungary, be sure to distin- 
guish Austria from Hungary. For persons born in Finland, write Finland and not 
“Russia.” For persons born in Turkey, be sure to distinguish Turkey in Europe from 
Turkey in Asia. 


122. Do not rely upon the language spoken to determine birthplace—This is espe- 
cially true of German, for over one-third of the Austrians and nearly three-fourths of the 
Swiss speak German. In the case of persons speaking German, therefore, inquire care- 
fully whether the birthplace was Germany, Switzerland, Austria, or elsewhere. 


123. If the person was born abroad, but of American parents, write in column 12 both 
the birthplace and “Am.cit.”—that is, American citizen. If the person was born at sea, 
write At sea. 


128. Columns 13 and 14. Place of birth of father and mother—Enter in columns 13 
and 14 the birthplace of the father and of the mother of the person whose own birth- 
place was entered in column 12. In designating the birthplace of the father and mother, 
follow the same instructions as for the person himself. In case, however, a person does 
not know the state or territory of birth of his father or mother, but knows that he or she 
was born in the United States, write United States rather than “unknown.” 


Census of 1920 (Source: Instructions to Enumerators, pp. 30-32.) 


139. If a person says he was born in Austria-Hungary, Germany, Russia, or Turkey as 
they were before the war, enter the name of the Province (State or Region) in which 
born, as Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Bavaria, German or Russian Poland, Croatia, Gali- 
cia , Finland, Slovakland, etc.; or the name of the city or town in which born, as Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, etc. 


140. If the person was born in any other foreign country, enter the name of the country 
only, as Belgium, France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, China, Japan, etc., as the 
case may be. 


141. Instead of Great Britain, write Ireland, England, Scotland, or Wales. lf the per- 
son was born in Cuba or Porto Rico, so state, and do not write West Indies. 


142. If the person was born abroad, but of American parents, write in column 19 Both 
the birthplace and Am.cit.—that is, American citizen, If the person was born at sea, 
write At sea, 


143. Spell out the names of countries, provinces, etc. 


147. Column 21. Place of birth of father—Enter in column 21 the birthplace of the 
father of the person whose own birthplace was entered in column 19. In designating 
the birthplace of the father, follow the same instructions as for the person himself (see 
pars. 138 to 143). In case, however, a person does not know the State or Territory of 
birth of his father, but knows that he was born in the United States, write United States 
rather than “unknown.” 


149. Column 23. Place of birth of mother—Enter in column 23 the birthplace of the 
mother of the person whose own birthplace was entered in column 19. In designating 
the birthplace of the mother, follow the same instructions as for the person himself (see 
pars. 138 to 143). In case, however, a person does not know the State or Territory of 
birth of his mother, but knows that she was born in the United States, write United States 
rather than “unknown.” 
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Census of 1930 (Source: Instructions to Enumerators, pp. 11, 28-29, and 
Supplemental Instructions to Enumerators for Population.) 


59. Classes not to be enumerated in your district. 

c. Persons from abroad temporarily visiting or traveling in the United States. (Per- 
sons from abroad. who are employed here should be enumerated, even though they do 
not expect to remain here permanently.) 


166. If the person was born in a foreign country, enter the name of the country only, as 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Norway, Poland, China, etc., as the 
case may be, except as noted in the following paragraphs. 


167. Since it is essential that each foreign-born person be credited to the country in 
which his birthplace is now located, special attention must be given to the six countries 
which lost a part of their territory in the readjustments following the World War. These 
six countries are as follows: 
Austria, which lost territory to Czechoslovakia, Italy, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Rumania. 
Hungary, which lost territory to Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria, which lost territory to Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Germany, which lost territory to Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, France, 
Lithuania, and Poland. 
Russia, which lost territory to Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Turkey. 
Turkey, which lost territory to Greece, and Italy, and from which the following areas 
became independent; Iraq (Mesopotamia); Palestine (including Transjordan), Syria 
(including the Lebanon); and various States and Kingdoms in Arabia (Asir, Hejaz, 
and Yemen). 


168. If the person reports one of these six countries as his place of birth or that of his 
parents, ask specifically whether the birthplace is located within the present area of the 
country; and if not, find out to what country it has been transferred. If a person was 
born in the Province of Bohemia, for example, which was formerly in Austria but is now 
a part of Czechoslovakia, the proper return for country of birth is Czechoslovakia. If 
you can not ascertain with certainty the present location of the birthplace, where this 
group of countries is involved, enter, in addition to the name of the country, the name 
of the province or state in which the person was born, as Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, 
Croatia, Galicia, Moravia, Slovakia, etc., or the city, as Warsaw, Prague, Strasbourg, 
ete. 

169. Do not return a person as born in Great Britain but indicate the particular country, 
as England, Scotland, Wales, etc. Distinction must be made between Northern Ireland 
and Irish Free State. It isnot sufficient to report that a person was born in Ireland. 


170. French Canadians should be distinguished from other Canadians. For a French- 
speaking person born in Canada, enter “Canada—French”’; for all other persons born in 
Canada, enter "Canada— English" (even though they may not actually speak English). 
171. lf a person was born in Cuba or Porto Rico, so state, and do not write West Indies. 
172. If a person was born abroad, but of American parents, write in column 18 both 
the birthplace and "Ат. cit.^—that is, American citizen. For a person born at sea, 
write “At sea." 

173. Spell out the names of countries, provinces, ete., and do not abbreviate in any case. 
174. Columns 19 and 20. Place of birth of parents.—Enter in columns 19 and 20, re- 


spectively, the State or country in which were born the father and the mother of the per- 
son whose own birthplace was entered in column 18. In designating the birthplace of 
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the parents, follow the same instructions as for the person himself. (See pars. 165- 
173.) In case, however, a person does not know the State or Territory of birth of his 
father (or mother), but knows that he (or she) was born in the United States, write "United 
States" rather than "unknown." 


174a. For the Indian population, which is practically all of native parentage, these col- 
umns are to be used for a different purpose. In column 19 is to be entered, in place of 
the country of birth of the father, the degree of Indian blood, as, "full blood" or "mixed 
blood." In column 20 is to be entered, in place of the country of birth of the mother, 
the tribe to which the Indian belongs. 


502. Foreigners temporarily in the United States.—Foreigners visiting in the United 
States for a purely temporary period are not to be enumerated unless they are employed 
here. If they are working they are to be enumerated, no matter how short their intended 
stay. 


Census of 1940 (Source: Instructions to Enumerators, pp. 16, 20, 46-48, 
75, 76.) 


Persons Not To Be Enumerated in Your District 


313d. Persons from abroad temporarily visiting or traveling in the United States and 
foreign persons employed in the diplomatie or consular service of their country (see par. 
331). (Enumerate other persons from abroad who are students in this country or who 
are employed here, however, even though they do not expect to remain here permanently.) 


Enumeration of Special Classes of Persons 
331. Diplomatic and Consular Employees of Foreign Governments.—Do not enumerate 


citizens of foreign countries employed in the diplomatic or consular service of their 
country. 


Place of Birth and Citizenship 

473. For persons born in a foreign country, enter the name of the country only, as Bel- 
gium, Spain, Italy, Japan, Sweden, etc., except as noted in the following paragraphs. 
Spell out the name of the country in full. Fora person born in any of those central Euro- 
pean areas where there have been recent changes in boundaries, enter in col. 15 as country 
of birth that country in which his birthplace was situated on January 1, 1937. Note that 
the list of countries in Europe on that date included Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land. If you cannot find out with certainty the country in which the person's birthplace 
was located on January 1, 1937, enter the name of the province, state, or city in which 
the person was born, such as Bohemia, Slovakia, Croatia, etc., or Prague, Bratislava, 
Vienna, ete. 


474. Do not return persons as born in Great Britain, but write the name of the particu- 
lar country, as England, Scotland, Wales, etc. Distinction must be made between 
Northern Ireland and Irish Free State (Eire); it is not sufficient to report that a person 
was born in Ireland. 


475. French Canadians, i.e., Canadians of French mother tongue, should be distin- 
guished from other Canadians and reported as Canada—French. For all other persons 
born in Canada, enter Canada—English, even though they may not actually speak English. 


476. If a person was born in Cuba or Puerto Rico, enter the name of the island, and 
not "West Indies.” 


477. If a person was born at sea, write "At sea.” 


480. A foreign-born person or a person born at sea was an American citizen at birth 
(a) if his father was an American citizen who had resided in the United States before the 
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time of the child's birth, or (b) if the person was born after May 24, 1934, if either par- 
ent was ап American citizen who had resided in the United States before the time of the 
child's birth. 
Place of Birth of Father and Mother, and Mother Tongue 

602. Columns 36 and 37. Place of Birth of Father and Mother.—In entering the place 
of birth of father and mother in cols. 36 and 37, follow the instructions for place of 
birth of person in paragraphs 472 to 477. In case a person does not know the State or 
Territory of birth of his father or mother, but knows that he or she was born in the 
United States, write "United States" rather than "unknown." 


Census of 1950 (Source: Enumerator's Reference Manual, pp. 24, 35, 49.) 


78. Persons not to be enumerated. 

b. Do not enumerate citizens of foreign countries temporarily visiting or traveling in 

the United States, or living on the premises of an Embassy, Ministry, Legation, Chancel- 
lory, or Consulate. However, enumerate as residents of your enumeration district citi- 
zens of foreign countries who are students or who are employed here (but not living at 
the Embassy, etc.) even if they do not expect to remain here permanently. Enumerate 
the members of their families if they are in this country with them. 
128. Persons born outside continental United States.—For persons born outside conti- 
nental United States, report the full name of the Territory or possession or the full name 
of the foreign country according to present international boundaries. Report the name 
of the province, city, town, or village for persons whose country of birth is not definitely 
known. 

Report “At sea" for persons born at sea. 

a. Distinguish between: 

(1) "Northern Ireland" and "Ireland" (previously known as Irish Free State or 

Eire). "Northern Ireland" contains the following counties: 

Londonderry, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh. All other counties are 
in “Ireland.” 
(2) “Canada—French” and "Canada— Other." A Canadian-born person who 


spoke French before his entry into the United States should be reported “Canada— 
French." All other persons born in Canada should be classified as "Canada— Other." 


b. Specify: 
(1) "England," "Scotland," “Wales,” etc., for persons born in Great Britain. Do 
not report as Great Britain. 
(2) Country or island for persons born in West Indies. 
204. Item 25. Country of birth of father and mother.—If born in continental United 


States, enter “U. S.," not the name of the State. In entering the place of birth of par- 
ent or parents born outside the United States, follow the instruction for place of birth of 


person in paragraph 128. 
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NOTES ON THE REPORTING OF NATIVITY, 
PARENTAGE, ETC., IN THE CENSUSES OF 1850 TO 1950 


l. Nativity 


Information on the country of birth of residents of the United States 
was first collected in the 1850 Census, and has been obtained in each 
succeeding census. In the classification of the population as of native or 
foreign birth, persons born in continental United States or in its outlying 
Territories or possessions and certain persons born abroad or at sea of 
American citizen parents’ are now recorded as natives of the United 
States; and those born outside continental United States and its outlying 
Territories and possessions, except as noted above, are recorded as foreign 
born. 

А change in the classification of natives of Alaska is noted in the 1900 
Census, according to which: 

All natives of Alaska born previous to its acquisition in 1867 were classed in 1890 


as foreign born, but at the Census of 1900 all natives of Alaska, irrespective of age, 
are classified as native born.* 


The 1870 and 1880 Census reports do not state what procedure was fol- 
lowed with respect to natives of Alaska born prior to its acquisition, but 
whatever the effect on the population of Alaska, the size of the foreign- 
born population of continental United States cannot have been greatly 
affected. 

A change in the nativity classification of persons born in the Philippines 
and living in the United States followed the establishment of the Republic 
of the Philippines as an independent country in 1946. In the 1950 Cen- 
sus such persons were classified as foreign born, whereas in earlier cen- 
suses they were classified as native. 

The treatment of persons of unknown or not stated country of birth has 
changed since 1850. Nativity, as reported for 1850, available only for 
the white and free colored population was recorded as follows: 


' See Appendix A, Census of 1940, Instructions to Enumerators, para. 480. 
* 1900 Census, Vol. 1, Population, Part 1, p. c. 
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Total, white and free colored 


Native bori....s2 cerra МЕ Лр rane aise reete 
Foreign born... 
Unknown place of birth. . .... 


*1850 Census, The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850, p. xxxvii; the following page gives 
the number of persons of unknown place of birth as 34,662, composed of 32,658 whites and 2,004 


free colored. 


The same classification, applicable only to the free population, was used 
in the 1860 Census.’ 


Total, free population. . ......... r t n 27,489,461 


Born in the United $!аїев............. 
Born in foreign countries. 
Birthplace not stated 


For 1870 the reported native population included a certain number of 
persons whose place of birth was unknown, as did the total number of 
persons classified as foreign born, but all persons enumerated were classi- 
fied as either native or foreign born. It is assumed that persons of un- 
known nativity were classified as native.’ but the classification procedure 
followed in that census is not stated. The unknown nativity category is 
not found in later census reports. According to present census practice, 
persons for whom place of birth is not reported are assumed to be native. 

Census practice in the enumeration of temporary visitors from abroad 
apparently changed over the years. Explicit instructions have not been 
found for earlier censuses, but beginning with the 1930 Census the 
enumerators were instructed to omit temporary visitors to the United States 
except for those who were gainfully employed. In 1940 the instructions 
were amplified to call for the enumeration of foreign students and to ex- 
clude foreign persons employed in the diplomatic or consular service of 
their country. In 1950 the instructions concerning the enumeration of 
temporary visitors are to include students and members of their families, 
and persons employed here together with members of their families, but 
excluding those living at an Embassy, etc.; and to exclude all other tem- 
porary visitors not included in the above two classes together with those 
living on the premises of an Embassy, etc.” 

The procedure followed and the numbers involved before 1930 are not 
known; but the changes in the instructions since 1930 can have had only 
minor effects on the number enumerated. 


31860 Census, Population of the United States in 1860, p. xxviii. 

4See section 2, Parentage, for treatment of unknown parentage. 
known parentage were treated as of native parentage. 

5 See Censuses of 1930, 1940, and 1950, Instructions to Enumerators. Appendix A. 


In 1890 and 1900 persons of un- 
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2. Parentage 


The Census of 1870 was the first to obtain information on the number 
of persons having foreign-born parents, but the country of birth of the 
parents was not ascertained. Country of birth of parents was first recorded 
in the Census of 1880; and in the reports of that census country of par- 
entage was given for Ireland, Germany, Great Britain, Scandinavia, British 
America, and "other countries." The tabulation of country of parentage 
was completed for only 36 States and Territories which contained slightly 
more than half of the population enumerated in that year. The number of 
persons of foreign parentage in the United States in 1880, therefore, can 
only be estimated. In 1890 the parentage data were tabulated for the 
entire area of enumeration and for a larger number of countries of origin.’ 
Information on parentage continued to be collected at each census there- 
after. In 1940 the question on birthplace of parents was not included in 
the full enumeration schedule, but only on the 5-percent sample. In 1950, 
likewise, birthplace of parents was included only on the supplementary 
sample schedule, in this case for a 20-percent sample of the population. 

On the basis of nativity and parentage the population contains the fol- 
lowing groups: 


Native 

Both parents native 

Both parents foreign born 

One native, one foreign-born parent 
Foreign born 


According to present census practice the native born with both parents 
foreign born or one native and one foreign-born parent are referred to 
collectively as native born of foreign or mixed parentage and, together with 
the foreign born, constitute the so-called foreign stock. Census practice 
and terminology, however, varied somewhat in earlier censuses. 

In 1870 the information of parentage was reported as follows: 


Having опе or both parents (огейрп......................... - 10,892,015 
Having foreign father. . .. - 10,521,233 
Having foreign mother. . . . dhs . 10,105,627 
Having foreign father and foreign mother 


The above parentage totals, however, include foreign born as well as native 
born of foreign parentage. An estimate of the number of native born of 
foreign parentage can be obtained by subtraction of the reported number 
of foreign born in the population in 1870, as follows: 


° For explanation of the method of estimate see 1880 Census, Vol. 1, p. 674. 

‘Ireland, Germany, England, Scotland, Wales, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Bohemia, France, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Russia. Persons whose parents were born in Canada or Newfoundland were divided 
into those of French and those of English extraction. 

* 1870 Census, Vol. I, Population, table IV, p. 299. 
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Foreign or mixed parentage. . 10,892,015 
Foreign born 5,567,229 
Estimate, native born of foreign or mixed рагепіаре.............. 5,324,786 


The latter figure, however, is in error to the extent that foreign-born 
children of native parents are included within the foreign born but not 
within the foreign parentage group.” 

The number of persons of mixed native and foreign parentage in 1870 
can likewise be estimated from the parentage data: 


- 10,521,233 
9,734,845 


Having foreign father. |... 
Having foreign father and foreign mothe: 


Having foreign father and native mother. 786,388 
Having foreign mother... . qM cU са 10,105,627 
Having foreign father and foreign mothe . 9,734,845 
Having native father and foreign mother 370,782 
Estimate, mixed native and foreign рагетаде.................... 1,157,170 


As in the preceding estimate, the data include persons of both foreign and 
native birth; and the mixed parentage group as estimated may include 
some foreign born. 

In 1880 the parentage data, as estimated for the United States as a 
whole from the tabulated States and Territories, were reported as follows: 


Native fathers and foreign mothers. . . . 573434 
Foreign fathers and native mothers. . . . 1,337,664 
33,252 


Foreign born with both parents native born 
Both parents foreign born. ... «esee 13,011,646 
The above parentage data include both native and foreign born, as in the 
1870 data. Given a foreign born total of 6,679,943 in 1880, the native 
born of foreign or mixed parentage can be estimated at 8,276,053, and 
the native born of mixed parentage alone at 1,911,098; but a certain num- 
ber of foreign born are presumably included in these totals.'? 
In 1890 parentage data for the white population were presented as 


below:!' 


Total white, | Native white, | Foreign-born 
Parentage foreign foreign white, foreign 
parentage parentage parentage 


20,519,643 11,503,675 9,015,968 


17,011,781 8,085,019 8,926,762 
2,424,693 2,378,729 45,964 
1,083,169 1,039,927 43,242 


United States, total 


Both parents foreign. . 
Father foreign, mother native 
Father native, mother foreign 


° The 1870 parentage data, corrected to conform with present census classifications, are noted to be 
partly estimated (see table 2). The number of native white of foreign parentage has been estimated 


at 5,324,268. 
? The parentage totals now given for 1880, adjusted for comparability with the data of later cen- 


suses, are 6,363,769 native whites of foreign parentage (both parents foreign born), and 1,911,098 


native whites of mixed parentage, or a total of 8,274,867. 
11 1890 Census, Compendium of the Eleventh Census: 1890. Part Ш, p. 73. Colored persons of 


foreign parentage numbered 156,403 in 1890. 
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Persons having both parents foreign born were further classified into those 
having both parents born in the same foreign country, and those whose 
parents were from different foreign countries (see below). The latter 
group was designated as of mixed foreign parentage, and is distinct from 
the mixed parentage group. 


Total white, | Native white, | Foreign-born 
Parentage foreign foreign white, foreign 

parentage parentage parentage 
Both parents foreign, total . . | 17,011,781 | 8,085,019 8,926,762 
Parents born in same country 16,089,513 | 7,370,749 8,718,764 
Mixed foreign parentage...... e 922,268 714,270 207,998 


In 1900 the classification of parentage remained the same as in 1890, 
with persons of foreign parentage divided into those with both parents 
born in the same foreign country, those of mixed foreign parentage, and 
those of mixed (native and foreign) parentage. This information was 
given for the total population of foreign parentage, and for the native 
whites, foreign-born whites, and the colored of foreign parentage.'* 

In 1910 the nativity and parentage classification was established in sub- 
stantially its present-day form, with four groups being distinguished within 
the white population:'? 


Total white population ..81,731.957 
е н . -13,345,545 
Native white: 

Native parentage . 49,488,575 


Foreign parentage...... А 12,916,311 
Mixed parentage............... o 5,981,526 


The foreign parentage group included 1,177,092 persons of mixed foreign 
parentage. In this census the term foreign white stock was introduced “to 
indicate the combined total of three classes, namely, the foreign-born whites 
themselves, the native whites of foreign parentage, and the native whites of 
mixed parentage,” or, in other words, the first and second immigrant gen- 
erations combined. 

The 1920 Census reports contained somewhat more varied tabulations 
of nativity and parentage data, but the classification of the population 
according to these two characteristics remained as in the preceding census. 
The basic fourfold classification according to nativity and parentage was 
maintained, and persons of mixed foreign parentage were distinguished in 
certain of the tables. 

The same nativity and parentage classification has continued to be used 
in the 1930 and subsequent censuses, except that persons of mixed foreign 
parentage are no longer distinguished from other members of the foreign 


12 1900 Census, op. cit., p. clxxxiv. 
?? 1910 Census, Abstract, p. 187. 
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parentage group as a whole. In recent censuses, also, parentage informa- 
tion has been given only for the native white portion of the population. 

There remains the question of the allocation of persons of unknown or 
not stated parentage. lt is reported for the 1890 Census that: 

The term “native parentage” includes all persons, irrespective of birth, who had 
either both parents native born, one parent native born, and one parent for whom the 
birthplace. was "unknown," or for whom the birthplace of both parents was “un- 
known.” The chief point being to determine the number having one or both parents 
foreign born, all other persons have been considered, for convenience, as being of 
native parentage.'* 


The number of such cases is reported as follows: !° 


Father native, mother ипкпомт..... mtt 
Father unknown, mother native 
Both parents unknown 


It is noted that the same procedure with respect to unknown parentage 
was followed in 1900, and that the proportion of persons of unknown par- 
entage was “very small.” 1% The reported numbers, however, are not in- 
considerable, although less than in the preceding census: 


Father native, mother unknown... ~ ss sses s cr reece 
Father unknown, mother native . 
Both parents unknown 


Statements concerning the treatment of cases of unknown parentage in 
earlier censuses have not been found. In the most recent censuses, in- 
cluding that of 1950, persons of unknown or not stated parentage were 
classified as of native parentage.'* 


3. Color or Race 


Nativity has been reported with somewhat varying detail for the princi- 
pal color or racial groups within the enumerated population since 1850. 
In the census report for that year the numbers of native and foreign born 
were given for the white and free colored (Negro) population. Informa- 
tion on nativity was not reported for the slave population, and Indians 
were not included in the enumeration "except in a few individual cases." '* 


1 1890 Census, op. cit., p. 70. 


13 1890 Census, op. cit., p. 71. 

15 1900 Census, op. cit., p. clxxxviii. 

11 1950 Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chapter A, Nativity and Parentage, p. 5, and 
General Coding Instructions. p. 49. The Coding instructions are that if the birthplace of the parents 
could not be inferred from the schedule, the parents were to be assigned the same birthplace as the 
individual being enumerated. The net effect of this instruction would be in the direction of making 


unknown parentage native parentage, although in a small proportion of cases it might operate in the 


other direction. s 1 
18 1850 Census, op. cit., p. xclv. An estimate of the size of the Indian population is given on this 


page. A reason for the exclusion of Indians as a rule from the enumeration was that they were not 


counted in the apportionment of representation in Congress. 
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The census count for that year, 23,191,876, thus included whites, free 
colored (Negro), slaves, and only a few Indians. 

In 1860 a threefold classification according to color was used (white, 
black, mulatto) in the reporting of the nativity of the free population, with 
further classification according to sex and country of birth of the foreign 
born. Included within the enumerated population of 31,443,321 were 
44.020 “civilized Indians." 2° 

In 1870 nativity was reported for the entire enumerated population, 
and two additional racial groups within the population were distinguished, 
Chinese and Indian." The latter group was made up of "the broken 
bands and scattered remnants of tribes still to be found in many States;" ** 
and did not include "Indians not taxed," which term was defined "for 
census purposes to apply only to Indians maintaining their tribal relations 
and living upon government reservations." 2% 

Later censuses dropped the mulatto classification, and introduced addi- 

. tional racial groups as they achieved numerical importance. The enumer- 
ated population of 50,155,783 in 1880 included, in addition to whites 
and Negroes, 105,465 Chinese, 148 Japanese, and 66,407 Indians “not 
under tribal relations." ** Tribal Indians and those on reservations were 
included in the 1890 census enumeration and thereafter. 

Comparison of the number of foreign born and foreign-born whites in 
continental United States as reported at each census is given below. All 
but a very small fraction of the foreign born, it can be seen, have been 
classified as white, of European origin, or European stock. In 1850 the 
small foreign-born nonwhite contingent was predominantly if not entirely 
Negro. With the advent of oriental immigration, the Chinese and then the 
Japanese became the largest nonwhite immigrant groups, but by 1930 
Negroes were again the largest nonwhite element among the foreign born. 

In contrast with nativity, parentage has generally been reported for the 
white population only. The explanation given for this is that the popu- 
lation of foreign parentage is very predominantly white, and that as far as 
country of origin is concerned the Chinese are practically all of Chinese 
origin, the Japanese of Japanese origin, etc." In the absence of more 


1? 1860 Census, op. cit., table 4, p. xxvii. 


*° [bid., p. 597. 

* 1870 Census, op. cit., pp. 606-609. 

22 Ibid., p. xii. 

z Ibid. 

* 1880 Census, Vol. 1, Population, p. xxxvi. It is explained that the enumerated Indians are those 
"mingled with the white men and not under tribal relations, or upon reservations." “The other In- 


dians in the United States, viz. those still under tribal relations or upon reservations, there supported 
in part or entirely by the government, do not form a part of the constitutional population, and are not 
treated herein," 


* See for example 1930 Census. Population, Vol. ЇЇ, p. 263; 1920 Census, Population, Vol. III. p. 10. 
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direct information, the proportion of nonwhites of foreign parentage can 
only be inferred from the corresponding proportion for the foreign born, 
the parental generation.”* 


2 Tl S Percent 
Census year Foreign Foreign-born foreign- 
3 born white Bor white 
+ 4 
110,347,395 10,161,168 98.2 
11,594,896 11,419,138 98.5 
14,204,149 13,983,405 98.4 
13,920,692 13,712,754 98.5 
13,515,886 13,345,545 98.7 
10,341,276 10,213,817 98.8 
*9,249,547 9,121,867 98.6 
6,679,943 6,559,679 98.2 
5,567,229 5,493,712 98.7 
4,138,697 4,131,812 99.8 
2,244,602 2,240,535 99.8 


‘Based on 20-percent sample. 

° The figure of 9,249,560 foreign born is given in later census reports. 

Source: 1950, 1950 Census, Vol. IL, Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, pp. 1-87, 1-171; 
1900-1940 inclusive, 1940 Census, Population, Vol. 11, U.S. Summary, p. 13; 1890 Census, Com- 
pendium, Part 1, pp. 468-469; 1880 Census, Vol. 1, pp. 426, 543; 1870 Census, Vol. 1, pp. 299, 336; 
1860 Census, p. 607; 1850 Census, p. xxxviii. 


A variation in the classification of the population according to color or 
race is found in the case of persons of Mexican birth or parentage in the 
census of 1930. In all censuses except that of 1930 the Mexican stock 
was included within the white population, but in 1930 persons of Mexican 
stock were for the most part not so included and were treated as a sep- 
arate group. The following explanation is given in the 1930 Census 
reports concerning the classification of the Mexican element: 


By reason of its growing importance, it was given a separate classification in the 
census returns for 1930, having been included for the most part with the white pop- 
ulation at prior censuses. The instructions given to enumerators for making this clas- 
sification were to the effect that “‘all persons born in Mexico, or having parents born 
in Mexico, who are not definitely white, Negro, Indian, Chinese, or Japanese, should 
be returned as Mexican.” Under these instructions, 1,422,533 persons were returned 
as Mexican in 1930, and 65,968 persons of Mexican birth or parentage were returned 
as white.” (Italics added.) 


26 The 1890 Census, Compendium, Part Ш, p. 72, gives a total of 156,403 persons of foreign par- 
entage in the colored population, composed of “persons of Negro descent, Chinese, Japanese, and civ- 
ilized Indians.” The 1900 Census. Vol. 1, Population, Part 1, pp. clxxxiii, chocxiv, reports 9,042,122 
colored of native parentage and 270,477 colored of foreign parentage. 

21 1930 Census, Population, Vol. Il, p. 25. However, the reports also include 264,338 Mexicans 
of native parentage. 
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Subsequent censuses give revised summary totals for the 1930 Census 
to include persons of Mexican stock within the white population. In 1940 
and 1950 "persons of Mexican birth or ancestry who were not definitely 
Indian or of other nonwhite race were returned as white." ** 


4. Country of Origin ^ 


Both the foreign born and the native born of foreign parentage are 
classified according to "country of origin." This term, adopted in the 
1910 Census reports, was used at that time to refer to 

. in the case of the foreign born, the country of birth of the person enumerated, 

in the case of the native whites of foreign parentage, the country in which both of the 

foreign parents were born, and, in the case of the native whites of mixed parentage, 

the country in which the foreign parent was born.?* 


The native born of mixed foreign parentage (i.e., both parents foreign 
born but not from the same country) were not included with the foreign 
parentage group in country of origin tabulations in 1910, nor were they 
in 1920." In 1930 the native born of mixed foreign parentage were 
assigned to the country of birth of the father; and this practice has been 
followed in later censuses. 

'The number of native white of mixed foreign parentage, omitted from 
the country of origin classification, was as follows: 
1,502,457 
1,177,092 


1,056,152 
714,270 


Over this period they have contributed about 10 percent of the foreign 
parentage group. 

Birthplace of the foreign born has been classified according to a num- 
ber of countries of origin in the reports of each census since the first 
collection of the information in 1850. Country of origin of persons of 
foreign parentage was first reported for 1880, at which time Ireland, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Scandinavia, and British America were the only 
places of origin given. In 1890 the parentage tabulation of the white pop- 
ulation was expanded to include England, Scotland, Wales, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Canada, and Newfoundland (French and English extraction 
separately), Bohemia, Hungary, France, Italy, and Russia; and equal or 


28 1940 Census, Nativity and Parentage of the White Population, General Characteristics, p. 1; 1950 
Census Enumerator's Reference Manual, sec. 116. 

2 See also Instructions to Enumerators, Appendix A. 

? 1910 Census, Abstract, p. 187. 

SA classification of persons of mixed foreign parentage by country of birth of father and by country of 
birth of mother is given in the 1910 Census, Vol. I, table 12, p. 885, and in the 1920 Census, Vol. Il, 
table 4, p. 900. The 1930 Census, Vol. П, table 5, p. 269, gives comparable historical data by coun- 
try of origin, using birthplace of father for the mixed foreign parentage group. 
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greater detail of information on the country of origin of persons of foreign 
parentage has been provided in following censuses. 

Some difficulties of comparability of country of origin data from one 
census to another arise from changes in census definition or practice and, 
more particularly, from changes in national boundaries. The change in 
the census treatment of persons of mixed foreign parentage was described 
above. Other changes affecting the country of origin classification are 
described below in approximately chronological order. 

Canada—French. In 1890 the enumerators were instructed to dis- 
tinguish, in the case of persons born in Canada and Newfoundland, those 
of French and of English extraction. In 1900 the instructions remained 
substantially the same, being to ask of persons born in Canada or New- 
foundland whether they were of English or French descent. Parentage 
was classified in the same manner. Subsequently the differentiation of the 
French Canadians has been on the basis of reported mother tongue. This 
is believed to give results “practically identical” with those obtained on 
the basis of extraction or descent.** 

Although not so designated the Canada—English category has always 
been in fact a residual category, for it has included all Canadians except 
those of French descent or mother tongue. Š 

Finland. Previously included with Russia, Finland was introduced 
into the classification of countries of birth for 1900; and the country of 
birth data for Russia became exclusive of Finland. In the 1910 Census 
reports Finland also appeared among the countries of parentage. 

Poland. "Although Poland was not restored to its former status as an 
independent country until the close of World War I, many persons re- 
ported their birthplace as Poland and were so tabulated,” 3: from 1860 to 
1890. Enumerators in the 1900 Census were instructed to inquire of 
Polish-speaking persons whether their birthplace was in the German, 
Austrian, or Russian portion of Poland, and to record from which portion 
of the former kingdom of Poland the person came. A report of that 
census states that a separation was made 


...for persons born in what was formerly Poland, according to the respective 
numbers born in what is now known as German Poland, Austrian Poland, and Rus- 
sian Poland; but for a little more than 5 percent of the entire number this separation 
was not made by the census enumerators.*° 


It is mentioned in a report of the following census that the number of 
persons who reported themselves in 1900 as being of Polish birth may 


за Leon E. Truesdell, The Canadian Born in the United States, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1943, p. 45. 

з 1920 Census, Vol. ЇЇ, Population, p. 688. 

21 See Appendix A, Instructions to Enumerators, Census of 1900, para. 142. 

зә 1900 Census, Vol. 1, Population, Part 1, p. clxx. 
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have been too low, inasmuch as some may have given their birthplace as 
Germany, Austria, or Russia.?* 

In 1910 Poland was not included as a country of birth, but the number 
of natives of Germany, Austria, and Russia reported as speaking Polish 
was thought to indicate the approximate number of persons born in the 
former kingdom of Poland,” and an estimate of the 1910 Polish-born 
population based on this assumption was given in the 1920 Census.^* 

In 1920 Poland reappeared as a country of birth, inasmuch as in the 
census of that year birthplace of the foreign born was reported according 
to postwar boundaries (see World War I changes below). Poland was not 
included as a country of parentage in the 1920 data, however, because it 
was not found feasible to obtain birthplace of father and mother except 
according to prewar boundaries. 

World WarlChanges. Following is a summary of boundary changes 
affecting the comparability of pre- and post-World War I data on country 
of origin. 


NORTHWESTERN EUROPE 


Belgium. Annexation of towns of Eupen and Malmedy from Germany. 
Denmark, Annexation of Northern Schleswig from Germany. 
France. Annexation of Alsace-Lorraine from Germany. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Austria. Annexation of territory from Hungary. Detachments of territory to Czech- 
oslovakia (q.v.), Poland (Galicia), Jugo-Slavia (q.v.), Rumania (Bukowina), and Italy 
(Trentino region, Gorizia, Istrian Peninsula, and Trieste), and detachment of Fiume 
(free state; see "Other Europe”). 

Bulgaria. Detachments of territory to Greece (Bulgarian Thrace) and Jugo-Slavia 
(ceded territory includes towns of Strumitsa and Tsaribrod). 

Czechoslovakia. Created frorn territory formerly included in Austria-Hungary (Bohemia, 
Moravia, Ruthenia and Slovakland). 

Germany. Detachments of territory to France (Alsace-Lorraine), Belgium (Eupen and 
Malmedy), Poland (West Prussia and Posen), and Denmark (Northern Schleswig); 
and of Saar Basin (now governed by a Commission of the League of Nations; see 
“Other Europe”) and of Danzig (free city; see “Other Europe”). 

Hungary. Detachments of territory to Austria, Czechoslovakia (Ruthenia and Slovak- 
land), Rumania (ceded territory includes Transylvania and part of Banat), and Jugo- 
Slavia (q.v.). 

Jugo-Slavia. Created from territory formerly constituting Serbia and Montenegro and 
from territory formerly included in Austria-Hungary (Carniola, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Slavonia, part of Banat, Bosnia, and Herzogovina) and Bulgaria (ceded territory in- 
cludes towns of Strumitsa and Tsaribrod). 


** 1910 Census, Abstract, p. 192. 

* Ibid. It is suggested in Vol. Il, p. 226, of the 1930 Census that "While in fact there were some 
Polish-speaking persons born in Austria, Germany, or Russia outside the present limits of Poland, 
there were also perhaps an equal number of non-Polish-speaking persons who were born within those 
limits.” 

See 1920 Census, op. cit. 
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Lithuania. Formerly included in Russia. 

Poland. Restored to its original status as an independent country by reuniting Austrian 
Poland (Galicia), German Poland (West Prussia and Posen), and Russian Poland. 

Rumania.  Annexations of territory from Austria (Bukowina), Hungary (Transylvania, 
part of Banat, and other territory), and Russia (Bessarabia). 

Russia. Detachments of territory to Poland (Russian Poland) and Rumania (Bessar- 
abia) and detachment of Lithuania. 

Turkey in Europe. Detachments of territory to Greece (Turkish Islands of the Aegean, 
Turkish Thrace, and Smyrna) and detachment of Albania. 

SOUTHERN EUROPE 

Albania. Formerly included in Turkey in Europe- 

Greece. Annexations of territory from Bulgaria (Bulgarian Thrace) and Turkey in 
Europe (Turkish Islands of the Aegean, Turkish Thrace, and Smyrna). 

Italy. Annexation of territory from Austria (Trentino region, Gorizia, Istrian peninsula, 
and Trieste). 

OTHER EUROPE 
Danzig. Free city; formerly included in Germany. 


Fiume. Free state; formerly included in Austria. 
Saar Basin. Under government of a Commission of the League of Nations; formerly 


included in Germany. 
ASIA 
Armenia. Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 
Palestine. Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 


Syria. Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 
Turkey in Asia. Detachments of Armenia, Palestine, and Syria, detachment of Hedjaz 


(now included in “Other Asia”). 
Other Asia. Includes Hedjaz, formerly part of Turkey in Asia. 


As noted above with reference to Poland, the reporting of country of 
origin for the foreign born in 1920 was according to postwar boundaries, 
country of origin of the native white of foreign or mixed parentage 
according to prewar boundaries. The new states created following the war 
are, therefore, not represented in the 1920 data on country of parentage. 

Ireland. In 1930 there first appears the separation of Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State as countries of origin. Particular in- 
structions were given to the enumerators, but it is not known how well 
persons reporting their own birthplace and that of their parents were able 
to distinguish between the two areas. Summarized below are the country 
of origin data for Ireland from 1920 to 1950 inclusive. While they give 
no assurance of the accuracy of the information from the earlier censuses, 
the data do give some evidence of an underreporting of Northern Treland 
as a country of origin in 1950. This is attributed to the fact that special 
instructions concerning the separate reporting of the two areas were car- 
ried on the census schedule in 1940 but were relegated to the Enumer- 
ator’s Reference Manual in 1950. It is also possible that the change of 
terms from Irish Free State in 1940 to Ireland in 1950 may have affected 
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the reporting. In any event, for fullest comparability with 1920 and 
earlier censuses a combination of the data for Northern Ireland and the 


republic is desirable. 


Total Foreign- Native white, 
Country and year foreign born foreign 
white stock white or mixed 
parentage 
1920 
Ireland osos cea vd 4,136,395 | 1,164,707 2,971,688 
1930 
HOME M coc a 3,782,521 923,642 2,858,870 
Northern Ireland, .........| 695.999 178,832 517,167 
Irish Free $ше........... 3,086,522 744,810 2,341,712 
1940 
Toe a ee 2,788,187 678447 2,109,740 
Northern Ireland .| 377,236 106,416 270,820 
Irish Free Ѕіаіе........... 2,410,951 572,031 1,838,920 
1950 
Tol Л уыт | 2441744 520,359 1,921,385 
Northern Ireland 3 45,288 15,398 29,890 
Ireland (Eire)............. | 2,396456 504,961 1,891,495 


Denmark. In 1930 and thereafter, Iceland was not included in the 
totals for Denmark, but was so included in 1920 and before. 

World War II Changes. The questions in the 1940 Census on coun- 
try of origin referred to political boundaries as they were on January 1, 
1937 —that is, before the outbreak of World War П. The countries as 
identified in the 1940 Census were therefore in most respects identical 
with those at the time of the 1930 Census. In the 1950 Census only 
boundary changes officially recognized by the United States could be 
accepted. The recognized changes were the shift of the Dodecanese 
Islands from Italy to Greece, and the shift of certain territory from 
Rumania to the U.S.S.R. Only the change in status of the Dodecanese 
was reflected in the 1950 Census, inasmuch as it was not believed feasible 
to obtain sufficiently detailed and accurate information on locality of birth 
to permit identification of the territory transferred from Rumania. The 
classification of country of origin in the 1950 Census is based on the 
respondent’s answer to the question on birthplace, and tends to represent 
his loyalties rather than precise political and geographic information. 

Certain other changes affecting the country of origin data can be found 
by examination of the census tables and explanatory text. It is apparent 
that comparison of country of origin data from one census to another must 
be made with caution. According to a 1930 statement which is still 
applicable: 
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Census figures prior to 1920 are strictly comparable with those of 1920 and 1930 

only for those countries the boundaries of which have remained unchanged. Over 
the entire period from 1850 to 1930 accurate comparisons are possible only for Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland (Northern Ireland and Irish Free State in 1930), Nor- 
way, Sweden, Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Canada (total of Canada— 
French, Canada— Other, and Newfoundland), and Mexico. 
For several other countries, as for example, Italy, France, and Belgium, the figures 
are slightly affected by boundary changes, but these changes have not been so great 
as to destroy entirely the value of comparative figures. The boundaries of other 
countries, as for example, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and Greece, have been 
so changed that comparisons between pre-war and postwar years are subject to a large 
margin of error.?? 


5. Enumeration Area 


Recent censuses have dealt with continental United States as the area of 
enumeration, and outlying Territories and possessions have been treated 
in separate tables and reports. The area of enumeration covered in the 
1900 Census, however, included Alaska, Hawaii, and military and naval 
stations abroad. For uniformity with later censuses the totals have been 
adjusted where possible by exclusion of persons residing outside conti- 


nental United States. For example: 
10,460,085 


118,809 
10,341,276 


Foreign born, continental United States. . 


The 1950 population totals for continental United States are exclusive 
of members of the Armed Forces and other persons residing abroad at 
the time of the census. Classified by nativity and race, the types of per- 
sons excluded from the total for continental United States are as shown 


below: 


Other 


races 


All 


Area and category ies Negro 


Foreign- 


Native 
RE born 


.|151,178,906 |125.191,225 | 10,184.188 15,073,776 | 729,717 
.| 150,697,361 |124,780,860 | 10,161,168 15,042,286 | 713,047 
481,545 410,365 23,020 31,490 | 16,670 
301,595 267,320 4,055 24,325 | 5,895 


Continental United States 
Population abroad*....-.-- 9 
Members of the Armed Forces. . 
Civilian citizens employed 
by the U.S. Government. . ..- 26,910 22,260 2175 460| 2,015 
Families of Armed Forces 
personnel or of civilian 
citizen employees...... 
Crews of merchant vessels.. . . . - - - 45,690 


107,350 91,375 9,025 1,810 | 5,140 
29,410 tun 4.895 | 3,620 


1 Based оп 20-регсепі sample. 


з 1930 Census, Population, Vol. ЇЇ, pp. 225-226. 
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6. Evaluation of Nativity and Parentage Data, etc. 


The question of the quality of nativity and parentage data needs to be 
considered, even though it cannot be satisfactorily answered. There is 
too little information from which to estimate either the completeness or 
the accuracy with which nativity, parentage, and related characteristics of 
the population are enumerated. As regards completeness, estimates of 
what proportion of the population fails to get counted have not been avail- 
able before 1950,*° although there is evidence of some variation in this 
respect from one census to another, nor is it known whether persons of 
foreign origin are as completely enumerated as the native stock. As re- 
gards the accuracy with which information on nativity and parentage is 
obtained for persons who are enumerated, there is little basis for inference 
beyond occasional internal evidence within the census data themselves and 
some external indications. 

The instructions to enumerators and changes in census practice affecting 
comparability from one census to the next can be examined, but how faith- 
fully the instructions are followed and how accurately nativity and par- 
entage are reported is uncertain. Examination of the data and comparison 
between consecutive censuses will occasionally reveal inconsistencies that 
point to inaccuracies in the material, such as the sharp drop from 1940 
to 1950 in the number of people claiming Northern Ireland as their coun- 
try of origin (see preceding section). This evidence is only relative, of 
course, for there is no assurance that the higher figure for Northern 
Ireland in 1940 is not too high or too low. Nevertheless, such inconsis- 
tencies are the exception, for the census data on nativity and parentage 
are for the most part quite consistent from one census to another. 

In the absence of more direct information on the quality of nativity and 
parentage data, one can merely note certain possibilities for incomplete- 
ness or inaccuracy in the material. Motives for concealment of foreign 
birth may exist in some cases, as of persons whose entry was illegal; and 
to whatever extent native birth is preferred the reporting of nativity will 
be affected. Also, for a not inconsiderable fraction of the people enumer- 
ated the information is supplied not by the person in question but by some- 
one else, and the informant may not be fully acquainted with the facts of 
nativity and parentage. One may therefore expect, on the whole, that the 
tendency is toward an underreporting of foreign birth and parentage. 

Country of origin data present special problems of comparability and 
of accuracy, and have to be evaluated on а country-by-country basis. То 
illustrate the difficulties of using country of origin data, as a result of 
boundary changes and certain shortcomings in the material, taking Poland 
as an example: 


For statistical data for the period, 1850-1880, we have nothing better than the 
census figures. . . . Unfortunately the use of the census figures as a source of informa- 


* See discussion of completeness of enumeration, 1950 Census, Vol. П, Characteristics of the 
Population. 
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tion as to Slavie population in the United States is subject to grave drawbacks. For 
the census does not deal with the question of nationality, but of nativity only, and its 
list of countries of birth is both incomplete and changing. 

In 1850, of the countries with which we are concerned, Austria and Russia alone 
were given. In 1860 Poland was added, though Poland was and is divided among 
the three neighboring countries, Germany, Russia, and Austria, and is therefore with- 
out claim to be considered at present as an independent country. 

In 1870 Bohemia and Hungary were added to the census list, leaving Austria to 
mean Austria apart from Hungary and minus two of its seventeen Länder, viz. Galicia 
(or Austrian Poland) and Bohemia. These changes not only make comparisons im- 
possible, but cause unavoidable pitfalls in getting the facts. Many natives of Bohemia 
would doubtless say, quite correctly, that they were born in Austria; many natives of 
Poland that they were born in Russia, Germany, or Austria as the case might be; 
while others would reply, as the census plan intended they should, more specifically. . . . 

On the other hand it is easy to speak as if “natives of Hungary” were synonymous 
with Hungarians, “natives of Poland” with Poles, and so on. As a matter of fact this 
is of course far from being the case. In 1905, for instance, the immigration figures 
show Hungarians (Magyars) making only a little over a quarter of the immigrants 
from Hungary, while Russians are under two per cent of the immigrants from the 
Russian empire and Finland. The Jews especially are a complicating factor, present- 
ing as they do characteristics and, problems in sharp contrast with those of other im- 
migrants, but remaining indistinguishable, so far as the census data go, from other 
persons born in the same country. This difficulty especially affects the Polish data. 
In 1905 there entered at our ports 92,388 Jews from Russia and 11,114 Jews from 
Austria; those who came from the Polish provinces of Russia and Austria (that is, 
doubtless the greater part of them) appear in the census simply as “natives of Poland” 
and quite distort the facts. Especially as regards concentration in cities the Polish Jews 
make the census figures for “natives of Poland” almost meaningless as regards Poles.** 


More recently it has been pointed out with reference to immigration sta- 
tistics for Poles, but perhaps equally applicable to census data, that 
From the middle of the sixteenth century Poland, Lithuania, and White Ruthenia 
were united in the Polish Commonwealth, and in the absence of national separatist 
movements nationals of these countries would declare themselves as Poles. Gente 
Lithuanus-natione Polonus was the national identity of many Lithuanians. The result 
of this practice was that many persons who would declare their nationality as Polish 
at the port of immigration or in a census, were, in fact, Lithuanians or White Ruthen- 
ians. At the beginning of the twentieth century, with the growth of aggressive patri- 
otic and separatist movements among the Lithuanians and White Ruthenians, this 


practice had largely ceased.'* 


There may be additional factors that tend to inflate or deflate the re- 
ported number of persons of Polish stock in the United States, but the 
above is sufficient to indicate some of the problems of evaluating country 


of origin data.** 


3! Emily Greene Balch, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, Charities Publication Committee, New York, 


1910, pp. 458-459. 

+2 J. Zubrzycki, “Emigration from Poland in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,” Population 
Studies, March, 1953, 6(3):249. 

"3 See A. J. Jaffe, Handbook of Statistical Methods for Demographers, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1951, p. 93, for method of comparison of country of birth data in consecu- 


tive censuses. 
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COMPUTATION OF THE RELATIVE CONCENTRATION 
BY STATE OF RESIDENCE AND OCCUPATION 


As described in Chapter 3, section B, and in Chapter 4, section D;' 
both the geographical and the occupational distribution of the foreign 
stock are analysed in terms of the "relative concentration" in each State 
and in each occupation; and the reasons for using this relative basis are 
noted. In brief, the concentration of the foreign stock in, or their attrac- 
tion to, a given State or occupation is considered to be more adequately 
represented by their proportion than by their actual number among the 
residents of the State or among the workers in the occupation; and this 
proportion is then stated relative to the proportion of foreign stock in the 
entire population or labor force of the United States in order to permit 
comparison of the distribution of foreign-origin groups that differ in size. 
To explain the procedure that is followed, examples of the computation of 
relative concentration are given below, first as applied to geographical 
distribution, and then for occupational distribution.’ 


s Foreign-born Percent of Relative 
White hi i i 
EA š white population concentration 
population - 
Scotland | Finland | Scotland | Finland | Scotland | Finland 
United States. | 94,820,915 | 254,567 | 149,824 0.268 0.158 100 100 
Maine..... 765.695 2.171 1.393 0.284 0.182 106 115 


For example, the 2,171 natives of Scotland living in Maine in 1920 
were 0.284 percent of the white population of the State (see above). 
Since natives of Scotland made up 0.268 percent of the white population 
of the United States in that year, the proportion in the population of 
Maine was 6 percent above the national average, for a relative concentra- 
tion of 106. Not as many natives of Finland were living in the State in 
1920, but relative to their total numbers in the United States they were 
found in somewhat greater concentration (relative concentration — 115) 


* Pages 28, 76, 77. 

?The percentages shown in the numerical examples are given to the number of decimal places 
carried in the original computations. The relative concentration figures are given only to the nearest 
whole number, however, and in the smaller categories are to be regarded as only approximate values. 
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there than were natives of Scotland. Differently stated, a greater pro- 
portion of all Finnish-born immigrants than of Scottish-born immigrants 
to the United States lived in Maine in 1920. 

The relative concentration by occupation is computed in a parallel way. 
As shown below, for example, the number of gainfully employed white 
males in the United States at the 1920 Census was 29,653,677, of which 
6,627,997, or 22.351 percent, were foreign born. The 24,651 foreign- 
born white males who were reported as dairy farmers in that year were 
21.582 percent of all white males so employed, which gave them a rela- 
tive concentration of 97 in that occupation. Much larger numbers of 
foreign-born white males were employed as farm laborers, but with a rela- 
tive concentration of only 36.° 


с = k Foreign-born Percent Relative 
Сараа ail лае white males foreign born concentration 
All оссираНопз......... 29,653,677 6,627,997 22.351 100 
Dairy farmers jc 114,221 24.651 21.582 97 
Farm laborers........ 2,557,277 203,902 7.973 36 


Alternatively, the relative concentration figure can be regarded as a 
percentage, where 100 corresponds to the number of persons of the desig- 
nated foreign stock who would be present if they were in equal proportion 
among the residents of each State or if the workers of foreign stock were 
in equal proportion among the workers in each occupation. The relative 
concentration figure, in other words, shows how closely the actual dis- 
tribution approaches a proportionate distribution by State of residence or 
occupation. 


? See footnote 2 on p. 302. 
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APPENDIX E 
SAMPLE DESIGN AND VARIABILITY ' 


The data in appendix tables A-2a and A-2b are based on information 
tabulated for a representative sample of approximately 3% percent of the 
population enumerated in the 1950 Census of Population. A separate 
line was provided on the population schedules for each person enumerated, 
with every fifth line designated as a sample line. Within each enumera- 
tion district, the schedules were divided approximately equally among five 
versions. On each version the sample constituted a different set of lines 
so that each line on the schedule was in the sample on one of the five 
versions.) The statistics in appendix tables A-2a and A-2b are based on 
tabulations of a systematic selection of one-sixth of the persons on these 
sample lines, or about 3% percent of the population. 

The figures in appendix tables A-2a and A-2b have in all cases been 
obtained by multiplying the number of persons in the sample with the 
specified characteristics by 30. Although the sampling plan used did not 
automatically insure an exact 3'4-регсепі sample of persons, it was un- 
biased and for the United States the deviation from 3% percent was ex- 
pected to be quite small for major classes of the population. Small biases, 
however, arose when the enumerator failed to follow his instructions 
exactly. These were usually in the direction of a slight underrepresenta- 
tion of adult males, particularly heads of households in the sample. Errors 
of processing resulted in a further reduction in the sample size. 

Since the data in appendix tables A-2a and A-2b are based on a sam- 
ple of the population, they are subject to sampling variability. The sam- 
pling variability of the data can be estimated from the standard errors 
shown in tables A and B. These tables do not reflect the biases men- 
tioned above. Table A presents the approximate standard errors of 1950 
sample estimates of selected sizes. Table B shows the approximate stand- 
ard errors of percentages computed by using data from this table for both 
numerator and denominator. Linear interpolation can be used for esti- 
mates not shown in these tables. 


1 Statement supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 
? In 19 counties of Michigan and Ohio, the sample consisted basically of every fifth household and 


all persons in these households were considered in the sample. Such a household sample was used as 
an experiment to determine the feasibility of this type of sample in future censuses of population. 
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The standard error is a measure of sampling variability. The chances 
are about 2 out of 3 that the difference due to sampling variability be- 
tween an estimate and the figure that would have been obtained from a 
complete count of the population is less than the standard error. The 
chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference is less than twice the 
standard error, and 99 out of 100 that it is less than 25 times the stand- 
ard error. 

The standard errors shown in tables А and B are not directly applicable 
to differences between two estimates. The standard error of a difference 
is approximately the square root of the sum of the squares of the standard 
error of each estimate considered separately. This formula will represent 
the actual standard error quite accurately for the difference between sep- 
arate and uncorrelated characteristics. In other cases, however, if there 
is a high positive correlation between the two characteristics, it will over- 
estimate the true standard error. 

The smaller figures and small differences between figures should be used 
with particular care because they are subject to larger relative error aris- 
ing from sampling variability and from processing and enumeration errors. 


TABLE A.—Sranparp Error or ESTIMATED NUMBER 
[Range of 2 chances out of 3] 


3 Standard Standard 
Estimated number Estimated number 
error error 


Taste B.—Sranparp Error or ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE 
[Range of 2 chances out of 3] 


Estimated Base of percentage 
cent: 
Кырыыс 3,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 | 25,000 | 50,000 | 100,000 | 500,000 | 5,000,000 
14| 11 10} 05] 03 0.2 0.1 0.0 
29 E15 12| 08| 05 0.4 0.2 0.1 
30| 24| 17 "Su e kom 0.5 0.2 0.1 
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regrouping of, 1910 to 1950, 304 
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Age distribution (see Foreign born, Foreign or 
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149, 161, 169, 172-175 
see Insurance and real estate 


and brokers, 
agents and brokers 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 310, 311 
Aging (see Foreign born, aging; Foreign stock, 


aging) 
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avoidance of, 65, 66; 93, 99, 113-114, 275, 
276 
comparison, 1880 and 1890, 143, 145-152 
1890 and 1900, 158-160, 163, 167-168 
country of birth of workers, in 1870, 81, 82, 
87-88, 95 
in 1880, 98, 99, 101, 104, 107-108, 115, 
116 


in 1890, 121-122, 129 
country of origin of workers, in 1900, 171— 
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employment, in 1870, 78, 79, 81 
in 1880, 97-99 
in 1890, 120-122, 129 
in 1900, 159-161 
Japanese, specialization of, 69 
native workers, foreign or mixed parentage, 
138, 139, 141, 159-161, 163-168, 
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Scandinavians in, 265 
(For 1910 and after, 
managers; Farm 
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Agricultural implement makers, 83, 102, 110, 
111, 126, 135 
Agricultural laborers, see Farm laborers 
Alabama, foreign white stock in, 1920 and 1950, 
27,29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Albania, boundary changes, 297 
foreign born from, 1920 to 1930, 333 
American Philosophical Society, 1 
Anderson, Н. D., 79, 120, 143, 145 
Apparel and other fabricated textile products, 
operatives, see Operatives, apparel and 
other fabricated textile products 
Apprentices, 83, 86, 102, 105, 107, 126, 140, 
144, 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317-318 
Architects, 81, 82, 88, 100, 101, 108, 123, 
124, 132, 133, 136, 143, 148, 150 
and designers and draftsmen, 161, 164 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306 
Arizona, foreign white stock in, 27, 29, 32 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Mexican stock in, 55 
relatively few foreign born in, 61 
Arkansas, foreign white stock in, 21,29 
by country of origin, 34—43 
‘Armenia, foreign born from, 1920 and 1930, 334. 
Artificial flower makers, 105, 111, 130, 137, 
138, 142 
Artistic and literary workers, 204, 207, 223- 
225, 228-229, 232-233, 236-231, 246, 
257, 261, 335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950. 304 
Artists, 81, 82, 88, 100, 101, 104, 108 
and teachers of art, 123, 124, 129, 136, 137, 
139, 148, 161, 164, 168, 193 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 304 
Asia, foreign born from, 334 
foreign-born white from, 1920 to 1950, 10 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 1 
percent urban, 26 
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occupational distribution in 1950, 260-261, 


266 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 341-343, 
347-349, 356-358, 362-364 
major occupational group, 221 
Atlantic Islands, foreign born from, 334 
Attendants, automobile service and parking, 205, 
210, 211, 217, 226-227, 230-231, 234- 
235, 238-239, 336-363 
data not available, 1910 and 1920, 198 
regrouping, 1950, 316 
Auctioneers, 82, 89, 101, 125 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
Auditors, see Accountants and auditors 
Australia, foreign born from, 334 
foreign-born white from, 1920 to 1950, 10 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14. 
Austria, boundary changes, 296, 299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 5, 10 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 36, 41, 50-51 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 5, 
11 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 36, 41, 50-51 
occupational distribution, in 1900, 171-173, 
181, 182, 195 
in 1950, 250-251 
detailed occupations, 224-239, 338-340, 
344—346, 353-355, 359-361 
major occupational group, 221 
Authors, 124, 129, 136-137, 139, 148 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 304. 
see also Literary and scientific persons 
Automobile service and parking attendants, see 
Attendants 
Azores, foreign born from, 334 
percent urban, native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage, 26 


Bakers, 83, 86, 90, 94, 102, 110, 123, 126, 
130, 137, 140, 142, 144, 147, 162, 166, 


170, 205, 209, 210, 216, 217, 224-225, 
228-229, 232-233, 236-237, 243-247, 
249-252, 256, 258, 264, 267, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
Balch, Emily G., 301 
Bank officials, 83, 89, 102, 125, 144, 148, 149, 
151, 161, 165 (includes other offici: 
1890 and 1900) 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308 
Bankers and brokers, 82, 85, 89, 101, 125, 
137, 144, 161 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308 
Barbers and hairdressers, 82, 85, 89, 101, 104, 
106, 109, 123, 125, 129, 134, 137, 138, 
140, 141, 151, 161, 164, 165, 169 
Barbers, beauticians and manicurists, 206, 211, 
212, 216, 226-227, 230-231, 234-235, 
238-239, 251, 258-261, 337-364. 
prevalence of foreign born among, 275 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 
Barkeepers, 82, 85, 89; see also Saloon keepers 
Bartenders, 123, 125, 140, 143, 144, 146, 148, 
150, 151, 154, 161, 164, 165 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 323 
see also Saloon keepers and bartenders; 
Waiters, etc. 
Basket makers, 83, 90, 102, 110, 123, 126 
Belgium, boundary changes, 296, 299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban, 26 


sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Blacksmiths, 83, 102, 126, 134, 141, 144, 162, 
172-175, 176 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Bleachers, dyers, and scourers, 83, 86, 91, 102, 
110, 126, 130, 133, 137, 148 
see also Bleachery and dye works operatives 
Bleachery and dye works operatives, 162, 166 
see also Bleachers, dyers, and scourers 
Blind, door, and sash makers, 83, 102, 127 
Bloch, Louis. 64, 65 
Boarding and lodging house keepers, 82, 85, 
89, 101, 104, 106, 125, 129, 133-136, 
140, 141, 145, 148, 149, 151, 152, 161, 
164, 165, 169, 182-185, 187 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 321, 323 
Boat makers, 83, 102 
Boatmen, and canalmen, 125, 140, 144, 148 
and sailors, 161, 165 
and watermen, 82, 85, 101 
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Boatmen, and canalmen 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317, 318 
Bohemia, occupational distribution of foreign 
white stock from, 172-175, 181, 182, 186, 
195, 196 
Bookbinders, 126, 130, 140, 142, 162, 170, 
182-185 
and finishers, 83, 102, 105 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Bookkeepers, 204, 208-209, 217, 224-225, 
228-229, 232-233. 236-237, 254, 257, 
335-362 
and accountants, 82, 90, 101, 105, 125, 130, 
133, 134, 140, 141, 145, 147-152, 
161, 169, 172-175, 180, 182-185, 186, 
190, 194 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 310-311 
Boot and shoe makers, 83, 102, 105 
and repairers, 123, 126, 130, 134, 135, 138, 
140, 144, 148-150, 152, 162, 166, 
170, 172-176, 179, 192, 193 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Bottlers, and mineral water makers, 102 
and mineral and soda water makers, 123,125 
and soda water makers, 162 
Boundary changes, 11, 296-297, 298-299 
Box factory operatives, 83, 102, 105 
see also Box makers 
Box makers, 126, 130, 152, 162, 182-185, 
186, 188, 189 
see also Box factory operatives 
Branse, Herman L., 66 
Brass, founders and workers, 83, 91, 102, 110 
workers, 126, 141, 162 
Brewers and maltsters, 83, 86, 90, 94, 102, 
106, 110, 123, 126, 140, 144, 147, 154, 
162, 166 
Brick and tile makers, 83, 92, 103, 126, 134, 
136, 141, 144, 148, 162, 166 
Bridge builders and contractors, 103 
see also Builders and contractors 
Brokers, commercial, 101, 109, 125, 137 
Broom and brush makers, 83, 103, 110, 126, 
163. 
Builders and contractors, 83, 103, 126, 133- 
134, 144, 148-150 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308 
see also Bridge builders and contractors 
Building, craftsmen (miscellaneous). 205, 226- 
227, 230-231, 234-235, 238-239, 
336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
managers and superintendents (see Managers 
and superintendents, building) 


trades, 172-175, 176, 178-180, 193 
see also Carpenters: Painters; etc. 
Bulgaria, boundary change, 296 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Bus and taxi drivers, 205, 210, 211, 217, 226- 
227, 230-231, 234-235, 238-239, 336- 
363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Butchers, 83, 86, 90, 103, 110, 123, 126, 137, 
148, 162, 166 
Butter and cheese makers, 126, 136, 162 
Button, factory operatives, 103, 105 
makers, 130, 142 


Cabinet makers, 83, 86, 90, 94, 103, 107, 110, 
123, 126, 135, 137, 140, 162, 166 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
California, foreign white stock in, 1920 and 
1950, 27, 29, 33, 61 
country of origin, 34-43 
Danish in, 47 
French in, 49 
Hungarian in, 51 
Mexican in, 55 
Rumanian in, 53 
Russian in, 52 
Swiss in, 48 
Canada, boundary unchanged since 1850, 299 
concentration of workers by occupation, 93, 
111-112 
detailed occupation, 82-84, 87-92, 101-105, 
108-111, 116-117 
foreign born from, 334 
increase of workers, 1880 to 1890, 151-152 
major occupational group, 19-81, 95, 98- 
100, 113 
(For 1890 and after, see Canada-French; 
Canada-other) 
Canada-French, concentration, by occupation in 
1890, 153, 156 
by state, 57, 60 
foreign born or foreign-born white from, 6-7, 
10, 334 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 38, 43, 54 
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Canada-French, concentration 
instructions to enumerators, 281, 283-285, 
295 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
6-7, 1 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 38, 43, 54 
occupational distribution, 120-122, 124-131, 
134-135, 153, 154, 156, 173, 176, 
183, 186, 195, 196, 261-267, 277 
detailed occupation, 124-131, 134-135, 
224-239, 341-343, 347-349, 356- 
358, 362-364. 
in textile industry, 68, 265 
Canada-other (non-French), concentration, by 
occupation in 1890, 153, 156 
by state, 57 
foreign born or foreign-born white from, 6-7, 
10, 20, 270, 334 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 38, 43, 54-55 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
6-7, 11-12 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 38, 43, 54-55 
occupational distribution, 120-122, 124-131, 
133-134, 153, 154, 156, 173, 175-176, 
183, 186, 195, 262-263, 266 
detailed occupation, 124-131, 133-134, 
224-239, 341-343, 347-349, 356- 
358, 362-364 
major occupational group, 120-122, 154, 
221 
Canalmen, 82, 85, 101 
see also Boatmen and canalmen 
Candle, soap, and tallow makers, 103, 126 
Car makers, 83, 103 
Carpenter, Niles, 8, 17, 19, 26, 66, 268 
Carpenters, 205, 224—225, 228-299, 232-233, 
236-237, 242, 245, 246, 255, 261, 336- 
363 
and joiners, 83, 103, 126, 134, 141, 144, 
147, 150, 162, 172-176, 179, 180 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 313 
Carpet, factory operatives, 162, 166, 170 
makers, 83, 91, 103, 105, 110, 111, 126, 
130, 133, 140 
Carriage and wagon makers, 83, 103, 126, 134 


Central America, foreign born from, 334 
and South America, foreign-born white from, 
6-7, 10, 270 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
6-7, 11-12 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 13-14 
Central Europe, decreased proportion of foreign 
born from, 270 
foreign-born white from, 4—7, 10, 20 
percent urban, 26 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11-12, 20 
percent urban, 26 
Charcoal, coke, and lime burners, 127, 137, 
138, 141, 163 
and lime burners, 83, 103, 110 
Charitable institutions, employees, 104 
Charwomen, cleaners, and porters, 206, 212, 
216, 217, 226-227, 230-231, 234-235, 
238-241, 248-252, 254-256, 258-260, 
264, 337-364 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 
Cheese makers, 83, 86, 103, 107, 126, 136, 
162 
Chemical workers, 162 
Chemical works employees, 103, 110, 127 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists, 100, 101, 
108, 123, 124, 132, 136, 139, 148 
regrouping (chemists), 1910 to 1950, 305 
China, foreign born from, 334 
Cigar makers, 83, 86, 90, 103, 105, 107, 111, 
114 
see also Tobacco and cigar factory operatives 
Citizenship requirement for employment, 66 
Cleaners, see Charwomen, ete. 
Clergymen, 81, 82, 88, 101, 124, 139, 143, 
150, 161, 164. 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306 
see also Welfare and religious workers 
Clerical and kindred workers, country of origin, 
220-221, 223, 240-264, 335-362 
in 1910 to 1950, 200-203, 208-209, 214— 
216 
in 1950, 220-221, 223, 240-264, 335-362 
little employment of foreign born as, 275 
other workers of this category, 224-225, 
335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 311 
see also Clerks 
Clerks, 82, 85, 89, 101, 104, 106, 109, 114 
and accountants, 82, 85, 89, 94 
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Clerks 
and bookkeepers, 83, 86, 87, 101, 103, 107 
and copyists, 123, 125, 130, 132, 133, 137, 
140, 141, 144, 145, 147-152, 161, 
165, 169, 172-188, 192, 194 
in government offices, 104, 114 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 310-311 
in stores, 82, 101, 105 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
see also Salesmen and saleswomen 
see also Clerical and kindred workers 
Clock and watch makers and repairers, 103, 105, 
107, 111, 127, 130, 134, 135, 137, 142, 
144, 147, 162, 170 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Collectors and claim agents, 101 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 310, 311 
Color or race, reporting of, 291-294 
Colorado, foreign white stock in, 1920 and 
1950, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34—43 
Commercial brokers, see Brokers, commercial 
Commercial travellers, 82, 90, 101, 125, 133, 
140, 144, 161, 165 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
Compositors, 127, 130 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 314 
Confectioners, 83, 86, 90, 103, 105, 107, 110, 
111, 114, 123, 127, 130, 137, 138, 142, 
162, 166, 170 
Connecticut, foreign white stock in, 1920 and 
1950, 27-29, 33 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Czechoslovak in, 50 
Hungarian in, 51 
Irish in, 45, 46 
Italian in, 54 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Polish in, 49, 50 
Russian in, 51, 52 
Swiss in, 48 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1 
Construction laborers, see Laborers, construction 
Contractors, see Bridge builders and contractors; 
Builders and contractors 
Cooks, except private households, 226-227, 
230-231, 234-235, 238-239, 242-244, 
246, 247, 252, 255, 251-260, 262, 263. 
331-364 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 321, 322 
Coopers, 83, 90, 103, 110, 127, 162, 166 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Copper workers. 83, 86, 103, 123, 127, 135. 
141 


Corset makers, 105, 130, 142 

Cotton mill operatives, 83, 86, 91, 92, 103, 
105, 107, 110, 111, 114, 116, 127, 130, 
133, 134, 140, 142, 147-150, 152, 162, 
166, 172-180, 182-186, 193 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 320 

Counter workers, see Waiters, ete. 

Country of birth of the foreign born, see Country 
of origin; also under Foreign born; Geo- 
graphical distribution; etc. 

Country of origin (birth or parentage), boundary 
changes and, 283, 296-299 

different basis in 1900, 157-158, 171, 195 

geographical distribution and, see Geographi- 
cal distribution 

instructions to enumerators, 280-286 

not specified, 334 

occupation and, 68-70, see also Occupational 
distribution 

prewar boundaries, 1920 parentage data, 11 

reporting of, 294-299 

see also under Foreign born; Foreign or mixed 
parentage 

Country of parentage, native persons of foreign 
or mixed parentage, see Country of origin; 
also under Foreign or mixed parentage; 
Geographical distribution, ete, 

Crafismen, foremen, and kindred workers, 201- 
203, 209-210, 215, 216, 220-221, 223, 
240-264, 336-363 

concentration of foreign born among, 275 
country of origin, 220-221, 223, 240-264, 
336-363 
other workers in this category, 205, 209, 
226-227, 230-231, 234-235, 238- 
239, 336-363 
opticians included in 1910, 198 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315-316 
welders and flame cutters included, 199 

Cranesmen, hoistmen, and construction. ma- 
chinery operators, 205, 209, 210, 217, 
294-225, 228-229, 232-233, 236-237, 
252, 336-363 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 313 

Cuba, foreign born from, 334 

foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Curriers and tanners of leather, 162 
and finishers, 83, 103, 127 
Czechoslovakia, boundary change, 296 
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Czechoslovakia 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 5, 10 
concentration by state, 57 
in mines and steel mills, 69 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 36, 41, 50 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
5, 11 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 41, 50 
occupational distribution in 1950, 249-250, 
266, 267, 277 
detailed occupation, 225-239, 338-340, 
344—346, 353-355, 359-361 
major occupational group, 221 


(For 1900, see Bohemia) 


Dairymen, 81, 82, 87, 100, 101, 107, 108, 
114-116, 123, 124, 129, 136, 143, 161, 
163 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307 
Danzig, foreign born from, 334 
Davidson, P. E., 79, 120, 143, 145 
Davie, Maurice, 67 
Delaware, 
foreign white stock in, 21, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Polish in, 50 
Deliverymen, see Truck drivers and deliverymen 
Denmark, boundary change, 296 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 35, 40, 47 
Iceland included before 1930, 298 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
47,11 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 35, 40, 47 
occupational distribution, 120-122, 124— 
131, 135-136, 153, 154, 173, 176, 
183, 186-187, 195, 196, 243-244, 
266 


concentration by occupation in 1890, 153 

detailed occupation, 124-131, 135-136, 
224-239, 335. 344-346, 350- 
352, 359-361 

major occupational group, 120-122, 154, 
220 

Dentists, 81, 82, 88, 100, 101, 108, 123, 124, 
132, 133, 139, 161, 164 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 
see also Physicians and dentists 

Designers, draughtsmen, and inventors, 100, 
101, 108, 124, 132, 135, 136, 146, 148, 
150 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306 
see also Architects, designers, and draftsmen 

Distillers and rectifiers, 83, 90, 103, 127, 136- 
138, 162 

District of Columbia, foreign white stock in, 27, 

29, 32, 33 
by country of origin, 34-43 
French in, 49 
Greek in, 53 
Russian in, 51, 52 
Swiss in, 48 

Domestic servants, 82, 85, 88, 89, 100, 101, 
104, 108, 114-116, 123, 125, 129, 132, 
133, 135-138, 140, 141, 144, 145, 147- 
151 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 321-322 
see also Private household workers; Servants 
and waiters 

Door, sash, and blind makers, 1890, 83, 102, 
127 

Doorkeepers, see Guards, ete. 

Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters, 82, 85, 89, 
101, 106, 109, 114, 115, 125, 144, 147- 
150, 161, 165, 166, 172-175, 178 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 324 

Dressmakers, 130, 142, 150-152, 163, 182- 

185, 189 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
and seamstresses, 205, 217, 226-227, 230- 
231, 234-235, 238-239, 242, 243, 
246-249, 253, 256, 258-262, 336-363 
see also Milliners, ete. 

Dry cleaning operatives, see Laundry and dry 
cleaning operatives 

Dunnaway, W. F., 22 

Duration of residence of foreign born, in 1930, 
13 

geographical distribution and, 23-24, 32, 61 

Dwight, Timothy, 1 


East North Central States, Austrian stock in, 50 
Czechoslovak stock in, 50 


Né. s 
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East North Central States 
Dutch stock in, 48 
English and Welsh stock in, 45 
German stock in, 49 
Hungarian stock in, 51 
Italian stock in, 54 
Lithuanian stock in, 52 
Polish stock in, 49 
Rumanian stock in, 53 
Russian stock in, 52 
Swiss stock in, 48 
Yugoslav stock in, 51 
East South Central States, Scottish stock in, 45 
Eastern Europe, changed proportion of foreign 
born from, 270 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10, 20 
percent urban, 25, 26 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11-12, 20 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 13 
Eastward shift of foreign stock, 32, 59, 272-273 
Edwards, Alba M., 73, 75. 199, 201, 206, 327, 
328 
Electrical company employees, 1890, see Tele- 
graph and telephone linemen, etc. 
see also Electricians 
Electricians, 161, 164 
and electrical servicemen, 205, 209, 210, 
217, 224-225, 228-229, 232-233, 
236-237, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 313 
Electroplaters, 127, 140 
Elevator operators, see Guards, ete. 
Employed persons, basis of reporting, 70-74, 
118, 199 
increase, 1870 to 1880, 97, 98 
1880 to 1890, 119 
1890 to 1900, 157 
occupational distribution of, see Occupational 
distribution 
Engineers, 204, 207, 223, 224-237, 335-362 
civil, 81, 82, 88, 100, 101, 108 
civil, mechanical, electrical, and mining, 124. 
133, 139, 143, 146, 148-150, 161 
and firemen, 83, 91, 103, 110, 125, 133, 
143, 144, 146, 150, 151 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 313, 318 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 304 
England and Wales, boundary unchanged, 299 
concentration, by occupation, 93, 111-112, 
153, 156 
by state, 57, 60 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10 


median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 39, 44-45 
increase of workers from, 1880 to 1890, 
149-150 
later immigrants to industrial areas, 69 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11-12 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 13-14 
state of residence, 39, 44—45 
occupational distribution (with Scotland in 
1880 and 1890), 79-81, 82-84, 98, 
101-105, 121-122, 124-131, 173, 
177, 183, 187, 195, 220, 222-239, 
265, 335-358 
detailed occupation, 82-84, 87-91, 95-96, 
101-105, 107-111, 115-116, 124- 
133, 222-239, 335-358 
major occupational group, 19-81, 95, 98- 
100, 113, 120-122, 154, 220, 222- 
223 
professions, numerous in, 265 
English speaking peoples, wider dispersion of, 61 
Engravers, 84, 86, 90, 103, 107, 110, 127, 
133, 137, 140, 162 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Enumeration area, 299 
Estonia, foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 10 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Europe, other countries (unspecified), occupa- 
tional distribution, 259-260 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 338-364 
major occupational group, 221 
Express company, employees, 82 
officials and employees, 102 


Factory operatives, see Mill and factory opera- 
tives 
Farm and plantation overseers, 82, 101 
see also Farmers, planters, and overseers 
Farm laborers, 1870 to 1900, 81, 82, 87-88, 
100, 101, 104, 113, 116, 124, 129, 135, 
139, 141, 143, 145, 146, 148-150, 161, 
163, 167, 168, 172-176, 179-186, 192, 
193, 196 
and foremen (major occupational group, 1910 
to 1950), 200-203, 212-217, 220-221, 
223, 240-259, 262-264, 266, 275, 
337-364 
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Farm laborers 
paid laborers and farm foremen, 206, 212, 
213, 226-239, 260, 263-264, 337- 
364 
unpaid family workers, 206, 212, 213, 
226-239, 255, 337-364 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 323-324 
see also Agriculture 
Farmers and farm managers, 200-203, 208, 
214-217, 220-221, 223-225, 240-259, 
262-264. 266, 335-362 
country of origin, 220-221, 223-225, 240- 
259, 262-264, 335-362 
few foreign born among, 275 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307 
see also Agriculture 
Farmers, and planters, 81, 82, 87-88, 100, 
101, 104, 108, 113, 116 
planters and overseers, 123, 124, 128, 135, 
139, 143, 145, 147, 148, 150, 151, 
161, 163, 167-168, 172-176, 179, 
182-187, 189, 193, 196 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307 
Female workers, comparison with males, 99— 
100, 170-171 
occupational distribution in 1880, 98, 99, 
104—109, 111-117 
in 1890, 120-123, 129-138, 141-142, 
145-154, 156 
in 1900, 159-163, 167-170, 181-191, 
193-194 
in 1910 to 1950, 200-214, 216, 217 
in 1950, 220-221, 223, 232-264, 350-364. 
Finland, foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4, 6-7, 10. 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 37, 42, 52-53 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4, 6-7, 11 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 37, 42, 52-53 
occupational distribution, 255-256, 266 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 338-364 
major occupational group. 221 
reporting of, as country of origin, 295 
Firemen, policemen, sheriffs, and marshals, 206, 
211, 212, 217, 226-239, 241, 337-364 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 


see also, Engineers and firemen; Watchmen, 
policemen, and firemen 
Fishermen and oystermen, 84, 92, 103, 110, 
111, 123, 124, 133-137, 139, 162, 166 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 324 
Florida, foreign white stock in, 27, 29, 32, 33 
Austrian in, 50 
by country of origin, 34—43 
Canadian in, 55 
Czechoslovak in, 50 
Danish in, 47 
English and Welsh in, 44, 45 
French in, 49 
Irish in, 46 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Polish in, 50 
Rumanian in, 53 
Swedish in, 47 
Swiss in, 48 
Florists, 100, 101, 107 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307 
see also Gardeners, florists, etc. 
Food and kindred products, operatives, see 
Operatives 
Foreign born or foreign-born white, 1-3, 5, 
333-334 
age distribution, 16 
aging of, 14-18, 20-21, 270-271 
born at sea, 281-285, 334. 
country of birth, 4—7, 9-10, 333-334 
different basis of classification in 1900, 
157-158, 171, 195 
few in South and Southwest, 61 
first enumeration of, in 1850, 1 
geographical distribution, see Geographical 
distribution 
increase of workers, 1880 to 1890, 119, 
142-152, 155-156 
1890 to 1900, 157, 158 
median age, 15 
by country of birth, 17 
nativity, reporting of, see Nativity data 
occupational distribution, see Occupational 
distribution 
reduction by mortality, future, 15 
relatively few in some states, 61 
sex ratio, 1920 to 1950, 18-19. 
state of residence, 25-32 
by country of birth, 33-55 
urban residence, 24-26 
Foreign or mixed parentage, native or native 
white of, 3 
age distribution, 16-17, 271 
aging of, 17-18, 21, 271 
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Foreign or mixed parentage 
country of parentage, 5-7 
percent distribution, 1920 to 1950, 10-12 
prewar boundaries used in 1920, 11 
first enumeration of, 2 
geographical distribution, see Geographical 
distribution 
increase of workers, 1890 to 1900, 157, 158 
less urban than foreign born, 59 
median age, 15-16 
by country of parentage, 17-18 
occupational distribution, see Occupational 
distribution 
parentage, reporting of, see Parentage data 
state of residence, 27-29, 31-33 
by country of parentage, 33-55 
urban residence, 25-26 
Foreign stock or foreign white stock, 3-4 
aging of, 14-18, 20-21, 270-271 
country of origin, 4-7 
definition, 3 
less widely distributed in 1950, 58 
national origin composition, change of, 210 
occupational distribution, see Occupational 
distribution 
pattern of geographical distribution, 22; see 
also Geographical distribution 
trend of, 269-270 
see also Foreign born; Foreign or mixed 
parentage 


Foremen (not elsewhere classified), 205, 209, - 


210, 224-237, 250, 258, 259, 336-363 
and overseers, 125, 132, 135, 136, 140, 161 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 313 

France, boundary changes, 296, 299 
concentration by occupation, in 1890, 153 

by state, 57, 60 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10 

median age, 17 

percent urban, 26 

sex ratio, 19 

state of residence, 36, 40, 48-49 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 

4-7, 11 

median age, 17 

percent urban, 26 

ratio to foreign born, 14 

state of residence, 36, 40, 48-49 
occupational distribution, 120-122, 124-131, 

136-137, 153, 154, 173, 177, 183, 187, 
195, 246-247, 266, 276 
detailed occupation, 124-131, 136-137, 
224-239, 335-361 


major occupational group, 120-122, 154, 
220 


Gainful workers, see Employed persons; Occu- 
pational distribution 
Galloon, gimp, and tassel makers, 105, 111 
Gardeners, and nurserymen, 81, 82, 87, 94, 
100, 101, 107, 114-116 
and florists, nurserymen, and vine growers, 
123, 124, 129, 132, 133, 136, 137, 139, 
143, 149-151, 161, 163, 168 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 324 
Gas-works employees, 84, 86, 91, 103, 109, 
127, 141 
Geographical distribution, 1920 and 1950, 22-62 
eastward shift, 32 
index of, 56-57 
influences affecting, 22-24, 61-62, 272-273 
occupational distribution and, 68, 69, 92 
stability of, 60, 61 
state of residence, 25, 27-33, 55-58, 272- 
273 
comparison of foreign born and second 
generation, 33, 59-60 
concentration by state, 55-58 
country of origin, 33-55 
foreign-born white, 27, 29, 30, 32, 57-58 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
27, 29-33, 57-58 
time of arrival and, 22 
urban or rural residence, 24-26, 272 
Georgia, foreign white stock in, 27-29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Germany, boundary change, 296 
concentration by occupation, 93, 111-112, 
153 
by state, 57, 58, 60 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10, 20, 270 
earlier migrants to homesteading, 69 
later migrants to industrial areas, 69 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 36, 40, 49 
increase of workers, 1880 to 1890, 146-147 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11-12, 20 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 13-14 
state of residence, 36, 40, 49 
occupational distribution, 79-84, 87-91, 94, 
96, 98-105, 107-110, 115, 120-132, 
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Germany, occupational distribution 
153-155, 173, 177, 183, 187-188, 
195, 196, 247-248 
detailed occupation, 82-84, 87-91, 96, 
101-105, 107-111, 115, 123-132, 
154-155, 224-239, 335-361 
major occupational group, 79-81, 94, 98, 
99, 113, 120-122, 154, 221 
Glass workers, 127, 130, 137, 144, 162, 166, 
170 
Glass-works employees, 84, 103 
Glaziers, see Painters, etc. 
Glove makers, 84, 86, 103, 105, 110, 111, 
127, 130, 133, 137, 142, 163, 170 
Gold and silver workers, 84, 86, 127, 130, 133, 
140, 142, 162, 170, 182-186, 188 
and jewelers, 103, 105 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Goodrich, Carter, 24 
Government employees, 82, 89, 101, 104. 
Great Britain, see England and Wales, with Scot- 
land, 1880 and 1890 
Greece, boundary changes, 297-299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4, 6-7, 10, 20, 270 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 37, 42, 53 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4, 6-7, 11-12 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 37, 42, 53 
occupational distribution in 1950, 257-258, 
266, 267, 277 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 338-364 
major occupational group, 221 
occupational specialization of early migrants, 
69 
urban residence, 59, 272 
Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers, and elevator 
operators, 206, 211, 223, 226-241, 252, 
253, 256, 337-364 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 
Gunsmiths and locksmiths, 84, 86, 90, 103, 
107, 110 
and bell hangers, 123, 127, 137, 140 


Harness and saddle makers, 84, 103, 105, 111, 
127, 162, 166 


Hat and cap makers, 84, 103, 105, 127, 131, 
138, 142, 163, 170, 181-185, 188, 190 

Health and medical workers, except nurses, 
physicians, and dentists, 199, 204, 207, 
208, 224—237, 242, 243, 253, 257, 335- 
362 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 
Hosiery and knitting mill operatives, 1900 (see 


Knitting and hosiery mill operatives) 

Hostlers, 82, 85, 88, 100, 101, 108, 125, 132, 
140, 143, 147-150, 161, 165 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 325 

Hotel and restaurant employees, 82, 85, 88, 89, 
101, 104. 

Hotel keepers, 82, 89, 101, 106, 109, 115, 
123, 125, 129, 133, 137, 140, 146, 161, 
164, 169 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308 

Housekeepers and stewards, 125, 129, 133, 
136, 137, 140, 161, 165, 169, 182-185, 
189 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 321, 323 

Hucksters, 82, 85, 89, 94 

and peddlers, 102, 105, 106, 109, 114, 115, 
123, 125, 130, 132, 137, 138, 140, 
141, 145, 147-149, 161, 165, 166, 
169, 171-176, 178-185, 187-189 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 217, 312 
Hungary, boundary change, 296, 299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 5, 10 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 36, 41, 52 
in heavy industry, 265 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 5, 
11 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 36, 41, 52 
. occupational distribution, 1900 and 1950, 
174, 178, 184, 188, 195, 251-252, 
267, 277 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 338-361 
major occupational group, 221 
occupational specialization of early migrants, 


69 


Hunt, William C., 279, 280 


Hunters, trappers, guides, and scouts, 101, 125, 
133, 140 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 321 
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Iceland, foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white, sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Idaho, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Danish in, 47 
English and Welsh in, 44 
Swiss in, 48 
Illinois, foreign white stock in, 25, 27, 29 
Austrian in, 50 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Czechoslovak in, 50 
Danish in, 47 
German in, 49, 50 
Greek in, 53 
Irish in, 46 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Swedish in, 46, 47 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Immigration, changes in, 1918 and after, 8 
Immigration Act of 1918, 9 
Immigration Commission Report (1911), 63, 
65-67, 71-73, 157, 171, 181, 184, 191, 
195, 219 
occupational data by country of origin, 71— 
73, 157-158, 182-185 
Index of occupational concentration, 92-93, 
111-112, 152-153 
computation of, 302-304 
Index of statewise concentration, 56-57 
computation of, 302-304 
Indiana, foreign white stock in, 27,29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Hungarian in, 51 
Swiss in, 48 
Indians, enumeration of, 279, 280 
Industry, growing and declining, foreign stock in, 
194—195, 218, 276 
heavy, Hungarians in, 265 
Instructions to enumerators, 279-285 
Insurance company employees, 82, 85, 89, 102 
Insurance and real estate agents and brokers, 
205, 209, 224-237, 256, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
Towa, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Danish in, 47 
Dutch in, 48 
Ireland, boundary unchanged to 1920, 299 
comparability of 1920 and 1950 data, 46 
concentration by occupation, 93, 111-112, 
153 
by state, 57, 58 
domestic service, Irish їп, 265 


foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 9—10, 20, 270 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
settlement in eastern cities and industrial 
areas, 69 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 34, 45-46 
increase of workers, 1880 to 1890, 147-149. 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
9-12 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 34, 45-46 
occupational distribution, 1870 to 1900, 79— 
84, 87-96, 98, 99, 101-105, 107-111, 
113, 115, 120-122, 124-132, 154, 
174, 178, 184, 188, 195 
detailed occupation, 82-84, 87-96, 101- 
105, 107-111, 115, 124-132 
major occupational group, 19-81, 95, 98, 
99, 113, 120-122, 154 
reporting of, as country of origin, 297-298 
urban residence, 59, 272 
Ireland (Eire) or Irish Free State (1930 and 
after), foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 39, 45-46 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11 
median age, 17, 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 39, 45-46 
occupational distribution in 1950, 240-241, 
266 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 335-358 
major occupational group, 220 
Ireland, Northern (1930 and after), foreign-born 
white from, 4-7, 10 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
inconsistency of 1940 and 1950 data, 300 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Iron and steel, rolling mill operatives, 84, 91 
workers, 127, 131, 141, 144, 147, 150, 162, 
166, 172-175, 178, 179, 193 
works operatives, 84, 86, 91, 103 
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Iron foundry operatives, 84, 91 
Iron furnace operatives, 84, 91 
Israel, foreign-born white from, 10 
Italy, boundary change, 297-299 
concentration by occupation, 153, 156 
by state, 57, 58 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 6—7, 10, 20, 270 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
settlement in industrial areas, 69. 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 38, 43, 53-54 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
6-7, 11-12 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14. 
slate of residence, 38, 43, 53-54. 
occupational distribution, 120-122, 124-131, 
137-138, 154, 174, 178-179, 184, 
188-189, 195, 258-259, 266, 267 
detailed occupation, 124-131, 137-138, 
224-239, 338-364 
major occupational group, 120-122, 154, 
221 


Jaffe, A. J., 301 
Janitors, 100, 101, 108, 123, 125, 129, 132, 
133, 135, 136, 140, 144, 146, 148 
and sextons, 161, 165, 169, 182-185, 187, 
188, 190, 206, 211, 212, 216, 217, 
223, 226-239, 242-245, 248-256, 
259-261, 267, 337-364 
immigrant concentration among, 275 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 
Japan, foreign born from, 334 
Japanese, specialization in agriculture, 69. 
Jefferson, Thomas, 1 
Journalists, 81, 82, 88, 100, 101, 108, 116, 124, 
148, 161, 164 
Judges, see Lawyers and judges 


Kansas, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Swedish in, 47 
Swiss in, 48 

Kent, Donald, 67 

Kentucky, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 

by country of origin, 34-43 

Knitting and hosiery mill operatives, 84, 91, 
103, 105, 110, 127, 131, 133, 134, 140, 
149, 152, 162, 170 

Kuznets, Simon, 157 


Laborers, 1870 to 1900, in personal service, 82, 
85, 88, 89, 100, 101, 105, 108, 114, 
125, 129, 132, 134, 135, 137, 138, 
140, 141, 143, 146, 148, 150, 151, 
161, 164, 165, 169, 172-175, 178, 179, 
182-185, 188 

in trade and transportation, 82, 85, 89, 114. 
1910 to 1950, except farm and mine, 200- 
203, 213-217, 220-221, 223, 240- 
264, 266, 337-364. 
concentration of foreign born among, 275 
country of origin, 220-221, 223, 240-264, 
266, 337-364 
in construction, 206, 213, 226-239, 258, 
259, 337-364. 
in manufacturing, 206, 213, 214, 217, 
226-239, 250, 252, 254, 
337-364 
in other industries, 226-239, 256, 264, 
331-364 
in transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities, 206, 213, 214, 217, 
226-239, 241, 248, 250, 263, 337- 
364 
specified laborers, 206, 213, 214, 226- 
239, 242, 252, 255, 256, 337-364 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 324-326 
see also Porters and laborers 
Lace makers, 105, 111 
and embroidery makers, 123, 131, 137, 142 

Language handicap in employment, 66 

Latin America, see Central and South America 

Latvia, foreign born from, 333 

foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14. 

Launderers and laundresses, 82, 85, 88, 100, 
101, 105, 108, 123, 125, 129, 132, 135, 
137, 140, 141, 149, 151, 152, 161, 165, 
169, 182-185, 187, 188, 190 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 

Laundry and dry cleaning operatives, 205, 210, 
211, 226-239, 246, 254, 257, 258, 260, 
261, 264, 336-363 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317 
Lawyers, 81, 82, 88, 100, 101, 108, 116, 123, 
124, 132, 139, 150, 161, 164 
and judges, 204, 207, 224—237, 241, 253, 
254, 257, 261, 335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 
Lead and zinc, workers, 123, 127, 141 
works operatives, 103, 110 
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Leather curriers and tanners, see Curriers, etc. 
Literary and scientific persons, 161, 168 
Literary workers, see Artistic and literary 
workers 
Lithuania, boundary change, 296 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 5, 10 
concentration by state, 57, 58 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 42, 52 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 5. 
11 
concentration by state, 57, 58 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 42, 52 
occupational distribution in 1950, 254-255 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 338-361 
major occupational group, 221 
Livery stable keepers, 82, 85, 101, 125, 143, 
161, 165 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 309 
Locksmiths, see Gunsmiths and locksmiths 
Locomotive engineers and firemen, 125, 140 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Louisiana, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
French in, 49 
Italian in, 54 
Lumbermen and raftsmen, 84, 91, 92, 103. 
110, 124, 132-136, 139, 151, 161, 163 
Luxemburg, foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 


Machinists, 84, 91, 103, 110, 127, 141, 144, 
147-150, 162, 166, 172-175, 177, 180. 
205, 210, 224-237, 252, 336-363 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 313 

Maine, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-French in, 54 
Canadian-other in, 54, 55 

Major occupational groups, changes of classifica- 
tion, 70-75, 199-200 

grouping of occupations, 1910 to 1950, 304— 
328 


see also Occupational distribution, major occu- 
pational group 
Managers and officials (except building), other 
specified, 204, 224—237, 335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307-308 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm, 
220-221, 335-362 
salaried, 224-237, 335-362 
other industries (except wholesale and re- 
tail trade), 204, 224-237, 335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308-309 
wholesale and retail trade, 204, 208, 224— 
237, 335-362 
self-employed, 223, 248, 256, 257, 335-362 
construction, 224-237, 242-245, 267, 
335-362 
eating and drinking places, 224-237, 245, 
246, 252, 254, 255, 251-259, 261, 
335-362 
food and dairy products stores, etc., 224— 
237, 254, 257-259, 261, 264, 335- 
362 
manufacturing, 224-237, 240, 247, 250, 
251, 253, 254, 260, 335-362 
other industries, 224-237, 247, 262, 335- 
362 
other retail trade, 223-237, 261, 335-362 
personal services, 224-237, 246, 255, 
257-259, 261, 335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 309-310 
retail trade, 208, 244, 248, 250, 253, 254, 
258, 260, 261 
wholesale trade, 224—237, 248, 250, 253, 
254, 258, 260, 335-362 
Managers and superintendents, building, 204, 
208, 216, 217, 223-237, 240-247, 250, 
251, 253-256, 259, 262, 263, 267, 335- 
362 
not reported in 1910, 198 
regrouping, 1920 to 1950, 307 
Manufacturers, 84, 103 
and officials, 127, 147, 149, 151, 163, 166, 
172-175 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 309 
Manufacturing (with Mining, 1870 and 1880), 
comparison, 1880 and 1890, 144, 146-152 
1890 and 1900, 158-160, 166, 167, 169- 
170 
country of birth of workers, in 1870, 83-84, 
90-92, 95 
in 1880, 98, 99, 102-105, 109-111, 115, 
116 
in 1890, 121-122, 130-131 
country of origin of workers, in 1900, 171- 
190 
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Manufacturing 
employment, in 1870, 79-81, 83-84, 86-87, 
93, 94 
in 1880, 98-100, 102-105, 114. 
in 1890, 120-122, 130-131 
in 1900, 159, 160, 162-163, 172-175, 
182-185 
laborers in, see Laborers 
native workers of foreign or mixed parentage, 
138-142, 159, 160-163, 172-175, 182- 
185 
operatives in, see Operatives 
Marble and stone cutters, 84, 86. 91, 94, 103, 
110, 127, 133, 138, 141, 144, 147, 149, 
150, 162, 166 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 314. 
Marshals, see Firemen, policemen, sheriffs, and 
marshals 
Maryland, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Russian in, 51 
Masons, 84, 103, 127, 141, 144, 147, 149, 
150, 162, 172-176, 178 
and tile setters, and stone cutters, 205, 209, 
210, 216, 217, 224-237, 243, 255, 
258, 259, 266, 336-363 
immigrant concentration among, 275 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 314. 
Massachusetts, foreign white stock in, 25, 27— 
29, 33 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-other in, 54 
English and Welsh in, 44 
Greek in, 53 
Irish in, 45, 46 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Scottish in, 45 
Meat and fruit, canners, packers, and preservers, 
127 
preserving, employees, 103 
Meat cutters, except slaughter and packing 
houses, 205, 210, 211, 217, 226-239, 
248, 253, 256, 259, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317 
Meat packers, curers, and picklers, 103, 123 
Mechanics, 84, 103, 107, 127, 133, 141, 162 
and repairmen, 198, 205, 209, 210 
automobile, 224-237, 336-363 
except automobile, 224-237, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 198, 314 
Median age, by nativity and parentage, 1890 to 
1950, 15 
by country of birth, 15-16, 21 
Memorials to Congress, in 1800, 1 


Merchants and dealers, 123, 125, 130, 132, 
133, 137, 138, 141, 144, 145, 147, 149, 
150, 152, 161, 165, 169, 172-175, 179, 
182-185, 187, 188, 190 

Messengers, 82, 85, 88, 101, 108 

and errand and office boys, 125, 130, 140, 
143, 144, 161, 169, 172-186, 188-190 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 311 

Metal industry operatives, see Operatives, metal 
industries 

Metal workers (not otherwise specified), 127, 
135 

Metal-working craftsmen, miscellaneous, 205, 
209, 226-239, 248, 249, 253, 336-363 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Mexico, boundary unchanged, 299 
foreign born from, 334 
foreign-born white from, 6-7, 10 
concentration by state, 57, 58, 60 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 25, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 38, 43, 55 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
6-7, 11-12 
concentration by state, 57, 58, 60 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 38, 43, 55 
occupational distribution in 1950, 263-264, 
266, 276, 277 
detailed occupation, 224—239, 341-364 
major occupational group, 221 
reporting of Mexican stock, 293-294. 
rural residence, 59, 272 
workers associated with certain crops, 68 

Michigan, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 

by country of origin, 34-43 

Canadian-French in, 54. 
Canadian-other in, 54 
Czechoslovak in, 50 
Dutch in, 48 
English and Welsh in, 44, 45 
Finnish in, 52 
Greek in, 53 
Polish in, 49, 50 
Rumanian in, 53 
Scottish in, 45 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Middle Atlantic States, Canadian-other stock in, 

55 

Czechoslovak stock in, 50 

Danish stock in, 47 

Dutch stock in, 48 
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Middle Atlantic States 
English and Welsh stock in, 44 
Finnish stock in, 52, 53 
French stock in, 49 
German stock in, 49 
Hungarian stock in, 51 
Irish stock in, 45, 46 
Italian stock in, 54 
Lithuanian stock in, 52 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage in, 
32 
Norwegian stock in, 46 
Polish stock in, 49 
Rumanian stock in, 53 
Russian stock in, 51 
Scottish stock in, 45 
Middle West, Dutch stock in, 47 
Greek stock in, 53 
Midwives, 105, 106, 109, 115 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 321, 322, 323 
see also Nurses and midwives 

Milkmen, 83, 85, 89, 102, 109 

Mill and factory operatives, 84, 103, 105, 111, 
127, 131, 132, 134, 135, 140, 142, 144, 
147-152 

Millers, 84, 86, 103, 127, 162, 166 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Milliners, 131, 142, 151, 152, 163, 182-185 
and dress makers, 103, 105 
dress and mantua makers, 84 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308, 318 

Mine operatives and laborers, 205, 210, 211, 
216, 217, 226-239, 249, 252, 254-256, 
336-363 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317 
Miners, 84, 86, 91, 94, 103, 110 
and quarrymen, 162, 166, 171-175, 177- 
180, 192, 193 
see also Quarrymen 
coal, in 1890, 124, 132, 136 
except coal, in 1890, 123, 124, 132, 134- 
137, 139, 146 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317 
Mining, 84, 103, 107. 120-122 
comparison of employment, 1880 and 1890, 
147, 151 
country of birth of workers, 84, 103, 116. 
121-123 
see also Miners, ete. 

Minnesota, foreign white stock in, 27-29. 32 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-other in, 55 
Dutch in, 48 
Finnish in, 52 
German in, 49 


Norwegian in, 46 
Swedish in, 46, 47 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Mirror and picture frame makers, 103 
Mississippi, foreign white stock in, 25, 27-29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Missouri, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Mixed foreign parentage, 290 
allocation by birthplace of father, 11 
unclassified by country of parentage, in 1920, 
11 
Mixed parentage, native white of, 3 
Model and pattern makers, 127, 133, 163 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Molders, 127, 140 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Montana, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-French in, 54 
Danish in, 47 
Dutch in, 48 
Finnish in, 52 
Norwegian in, 46 
Swiss in, 48 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Mountain States, foreign-born white in, 32 
foreign white stock in, 61 
Austrian in, 50, 51 
Canadian-other in, 55 
Danish in, 47 
English and Welsh in, 44, 45 
French in, 49 
German in, 49 
Greek in, 53 
Italian in, 54 
Rumanian in, 53 
Russian in, 51, 52 
Scottish in, 45 
Swedish in, 46, 47 
Swiss in, 48 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Musicians and teachers of music, 81, 82, 88, 
100, 101, 105, 108, 123, 124, 129, 136, 
137, 139, 147, 148, 150, 151, 154, 161, 
164, 168, 181-185, 192 
regrouping of, 1910 to 1950, 304 


Nail makers, 103 
and tack makers, 127 
National origin, see Country of birth; Country of 
origin; Country of parentage; Foreign born, 
country of birth; etc. 
changing composition of foreign stock by, 270 
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National origin 
occupational preference and, 266 
жее also Occupational distribution, country 
of birth, etc, 
Native white of foreign or mixed parentage, see 
Foreign or mixed parentage 
Native white of native parentage, age distribu- 
tion, 16 
median age, 15 
occupational distribution, in 1950, 347-349, 
362-364 
Nativity data, evaluation of, 300-301 
instructions to enumerators, 279-285 
reporting of, 286-287 
Nebraska, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
Austrian in, 50 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Czechoslovak in, 50 
Danish in, 47 
German in, 49 
Netherlands, boundary unchanged, 209 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10 
concentration by state, 57, 58 
median age, 17 2 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 35, 40, 47-48 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
471 
voncentration by state, 57, 58 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Mate of residence, 35, 40, 47-48 
occupational distribution in 1950, 244-245, 
266, 276 
detailed oceupation, 224-239, 335-361 
major occupational group, 220 
Nevada, foreign white stock in, 25, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Danish in, 47 
English and Welsh in, 44 
French in, 49 
Greek in, 53 
Scottish in, 45 
Swiss in, 48 
Yugoslav in, 51 
New England, foreign white stock in, 32 
Canadian-French in, 54 
Canadian-other in, 54, 55 
Danish in, 47 
Dutch in, 48 


English and Welsh in, 44, 45 
Finnish in, 52, 53 
French in, 49 
German in, 49 
Greek in, 53 
Hungarian in, 51 
Irish in, 45, 46 
Italian in, 53, 54 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Norwegian in, 46 
Polish in, 49 
Rumanian in, 53 
Russian in, 51, 52 
Scottish in, 45 
Swedish in, 46, 47 
Swiss in, 48 
New Hampshire, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
hy country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-French in, 54 
Canadian-other in, 54 
Greek in, 53 
New Jersey, foreign white stock in, 27, 29, 32, 
33 


Austrian in, 50 

by country of origin, 34—43 

Czechoslovak in, 50 

Danish in, 47 

Dutch in, 48 

English and Welsh in, 44, 45 

French in, 49 

German in, 49 

Greek in, 53 

Hungarian in, 51 

айап in, 54 

Lithuanian in, 52 

Polish in, 49, 50 

Russian in, 52 

Scottish in, 45 

Swedish in, 47 

Swiss in, 48 

Yugoslav in, 51 

New Mexico, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 3443 
Mexican in, 55 
relatively few foreign born in, 61 
New York, foreign white stock in, 25, 27-29, 

32, 33, 61 

Austrian in, 50, 51 

by country of origin, 34-43 

Canadian-other in, 55 

Czechoslovak in, 50 

Danish in, 47 

English and Welsh in, 44, 45 
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New York 
French in, 49 
German in, 49 
Greek in, 53 
Hungarian in, 51 
Irish in, 45, 46 
Italian in, 54 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Norwegian in, 46 
Polish in, 49, 50 
Rumanian in, 53 
Russian in, 51, 52 
Swedish in, 47 
Swiss in, 48 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Newfoundland, foreign born from, 334 
foreign-born white from, 10 
pereent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Newspaper carriers, 83, 85, 89, 102, 109 
and newsboys, 125, 140 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
Nondurable goods, operatives in manufacturing. 
of, see Operatives 
Nonmanufacturing industries, operatives in, see 
Operatives 
North Carolina, foreign white stock in, 25, 27- 
29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
North Dakota, foreign white stock in, 27-29, 
32 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Dutch in, 48 
Norwegian in, 46 
Rumanian in, 53 
Russian in, 51, 52 
Swedish in, 46, 47 
Northeastern States, concentration of foreign 
white stock in, 59, 272 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage 
in, 33 
Northwestern Europe, foreign-born white from, 
4-7, 9-10 
percent urban, 25, 26 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11-12, 20 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 13-14 
relative decrease, 1920 to 1950, 270 
Norway, boundary unchanged, 299 


foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 34, 39, 46 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
47,1 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 34, 39, 46 
occupational distribution, in 1900 and 1950, 
175, 179, 185, 189, 195, 196, 241- 
242, 266 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 335-358 
major occupational group, 220 
see also Scandinavia. 
Nurses, 82, 88, 100, 105, 108, 114, 116, 204, 
207, 224-237, 262, 263, 335-362 
and midwives, in 1890 and 1900, 125, 129, 
132, 133, 136, 137, 140, 145, 148, 
149, 151, 152, 161, 165, 169, 182- 
187, 190 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 


Occupation not reported, in 1950, 337-364 
Occupational classification, comparability be- 
tween censuses, 264-265 
industrial basis, 1870 10 1900, 76, 80, 81, 
86 
major occupational groups, 70, 71, 73, 75, 
18 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 304-328 
revised classification, 1910 and after, 197 
Occupational concentration of the foreign mock, 
92-93, 111-112, 152-153 
Occupational distribution of employed persons, 
by detailed occupations. 
in 1870, 82-84 
in 1880, 100-107 
in 1890, 124-131 
їп 1900, 161-163 
in 1910 to 1950, 204-214, 216-218 
in 1950, 335-337, 350-352 
by major occupational group, in 1870, 78, 79 
in 1880, 97-98, 113 
in 1890, 119-120 
in 1900. 158, 159 
in 1910 to 1950, 200, 201, 207-215 
in 1950, 335-337, 350-352 
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Occupational distribution of foreign born, census 
sources, 70—75 
change, 1870 to 1880, 98-99 
1880 to 1890, 142-152, 155-156 
1890 to 1900, 159-160, 163-170, 191— 
194 
1900 to 1950, 264-265, 275 
after immigration, 64, 65 
in occupational distribution of arriving im- 


migrants, 67 
comparability of data, 75, 198-200, 264- 
265 
country of birth, in 1870, 79-81, 82-84, 
87-92 


in 1880, 98-99, 101-105, 107-111 
in 1890, 146-152 
in 1900, 171-191, 195-196 
in 1950, 220-264, 335-343, 350-358 
description of data, 70—75, 78, 97, 118-119 
detailed occupation, in 1870, 81-87 
in 1880, 100-111, 113-117 
in 1890, 120, 123-138 
in 1900, 160-170 
in 1910 to 1950, 204-214, 216-218 
in 1950, 224-227, 232-235, 335-343, 
350-358 
difficulties of intercensal comparison, 75 
first census data on, 63 
geographical distribution and, 68 
influences affecting, 64-66, 68-69 
major oceupational group, in 1870, 78-81 
in 1880, 97-100, 113 
in 1890, 119-121, 154 
in 1900, 159, 160, 163-170 
in 1910 to 1950, 201—203, 215-216 
in 1950, 220-223, 240-264, 335-343, 
350-358 
method of analysis, 75-77 
not reported country of birth, 341-343, 356- 
358 
occupational concentration, 92-93, 111-112, 
152-153, 156, 170-171 
time of arrival and, 68-69 
white workers, limitation to, 77 
wider distribution than formerly, 275 
Occupational. distribution of native workers of 
foreign or mixed parentage, 
census sources, 71-75 
change, 1890 to 1900, 159, 160, 163-170, 
192-194 
1910 to 1950, 207-214 
1900 to 1950, 264-265, 275 
comparison with foreign born, 138-142, 155, 
217, 222-223, 240-264 


country of parentage, in 1900, 171-191, 
195-196 
in 1950, 220-223, 228-231, 236-264, 
341—349, 356-364. 
detailed occupation, in 1890, 124—131, 139- 
142 
in 1900, 161-170 
in 1910 to 1950, 204-214, 217, 218 
in 1950, 228-231, 236-264, 341-349, 
356-364 
major occupational group, іп 1890, 121, 122, 
138-139 
in 1900, 159, 160, 163-170 
in 1910 to 1950, 202-203, 216 
in 1950, 220-223, 240-264, 341-349, 
356-364. 
method of analysis, 75-77 
not reported country of parentage, in 1950, 
341-349, 362-364. 
occupational concentration, 152-153, 156, 
170-171 
Officers, Army and Navy, 82, 85, 101, 106, 
114, 124, 143 
Officials, government, 82, 101, 105, 106, 124, 
129, 132, 139, 143, 148, 150, 161, 164, 
168, 193 
manufacturing, 84, 86, 87, 94, 103 
nongovernmental, in 1870, 82, 85 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307, 309 
see also Bank officials; Managers, officials, 
and proprietors; and Manufacturers and 
officials 
Ohio, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Czechoslovak in, 50 
Hungarian in, 51 
Rumanian in, 53 
Swiss in, 48 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Oil mill and refinery operatives, in 1880, 103. 
110 
Oil well, and oil works employees in 1900, 162 
employees in 1890, 127 
operatives and laborers in 1870 and 1880, 
84, 86, 92, 103 
Oil works employees, in 1890, 127 
Oklahoma, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Operatives and kindred workers, 200-203, 
210-211, 215, 216, 220-221, 223, 240- 
264, 266, 336-364. 
concentration of foreign born among, 275 
country of origin, 220-221, 223, 240-264, 
266, 336-364. 
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Operatives and kindred workers 
in manufacturing, 337-364 
apparel and other fabricated textile prod- 
ucts, 205, 210, 211, 216, 217, 226- 
239, 248, 250, 251, 253, 254, 256- 
261, 337-364 
food and kindred products, 205, 210, 211, 
226-239, 260, 263, 264, 337-364 
machinery, including electrical, 226-239, 
249, 250, 337-364 
metal industries, 205, 210, 211, 226-239, 
249-252, 254, 255, 258, 259, 337- 
364 
other durable goods, 205, 210, 211, 226- 
239, 259, 262, 337-364 
other nondurable goods, 205, 226-239, 
261, 262, 337-364 
textile-mill products, 205, 211, 217, 226- 
239, 254, 259-262, 337-364 
transportation equipment, 226-239, 250, 
256, 337-364 
in nonmanufacturing industries, 205, 226- 
239, 244, 261, 264, 337-364 
other specified operatives, 205, 226-239, 
336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317-321 
welders and flame cutters included in 1950, 
199 
see also Mill and factory operatives 
Opticians, classification of, 198-199 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Optometrists, classification of, 199 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 
Oregon, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34—43 
Finnish in, 52 
Swiss in, 48 
Organ makers, in 1880, 103 
Origin, country of, see Country of origin 
Overseers, see Farm and plantation overseers 


Pa Islands, foreign born from, 334 
Pacific (West Coast) States, foreign born white 
in, 32 
Austrian stock in, 50, 51 
Canadian-other stock in, 54, 55 
Danish stock in, 47 
Dutch stock in, 48 
English and Welsh stock in, 44, 45 
French stock in, 49 
German stock in, 49 
Greek stock in, 53 
Italian stock in, 54 
Rumanian stock in, 53 


Russian stock in, 52 
Scottish stock in, 45 
Swedish stock in, 46, 47 
Swiss stock in, 48 
Yugoslav stock in, 51 
Packers, 102, 106, 109 
and shippers, 125, 130, 140, 161, 165, 169, 
182-185, 189, 194 
Painters, and glaziers and varnishers, 1890 and 
1900, 127, 141, 144, 147, 150, 162, 
172-175 
and paperhangers and glaziers, 1910 to 1950, 
205, 210, 226-239, 242, 243, 336-363 
and varnishers, 1870 and 1880, 84, 103 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 314, 318 
Palestine, foreign born from, 334 
foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban (with Syria), 26 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
percent urban (with Syria), 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Paperhangers, 84, 103, 127, 141, 162 
see also Painters, ete. 
Paper-mill operatives, 84, 91, 103, 105, 110, 
111, 127, 131, 134, 135, 138, 140 
and pulp mill operatives, in 1900, 162, 182- 
186, 188 
Parentage, unknown or not stated, reporting of, 
291 
Parentage data, evaluation of, 300-301 
instructions to enumerators, 279-285 
reporting of, 288-291 
Pattern makers, 84, 91, 103, 110, 127, 133, 
163 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Peddlers, in 1870, 83, 85, 89, 94 
see also Hucksters and peddlers 
Pennsylvania, foreign white stock in, 25, 27, 29, 
61 
Austrian in, 50 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Czechoslovak in, 50 
Hungarian in, 51 
Lithuanian in, 52 
Polish in, 50 
Russian in, 52 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Personal service, see Private household workers, 
1870 and 1880 
Philippine Islands, foreign born white from, 10 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
Photographers, 103, 127, 131, 163, 170 
and daguerrotypists, in 1870, 83, 86 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 304 
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Physicians, and dentists, 1910 to 1950, 204, 
217, 224-237, 250, 253, 255, 257, 261- 
263, 335-362 

and surgeons, 1870 to 1900, 81, 82, 88, 100, 
101, 105, 108, 123, 125, 129, 132- 
134, 137, 161, 164, 168, 193 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 

Piano and organ makers and tuners, in 1890, 
127, 135, 147 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 

Piano forte makers, in 1870, 84, 86, 90 

and tuners, in 1880, 103, 110 

Pilots, 83, 85, 90, 102, 125, 136, 140 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307 

Plasterers, 84, 103, 127, 144, 147, 149, 150, 
162 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 

Plumbers, and gasfitters, 1870 and 1880, 84, 

86, 91, 103 
and steam fitters, 1890 and 1900, 127, 
141, 144, 147-150, 162, 166 

and pipe fitters, 1910 to 1950, 205, 217, 
226-239, 336-363 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 314 

Poland, foreign born from, 333 

foreign-born white from, 5-7, 10 

concentration by state, 57 

in mines and steel mills, 69 
median age, 17 

percent urban, 26 

sex ratio, 19 

state of residence, 36, 41, 49-50 

native. white of foreign or mixed parentage, 

5-7, 11-12 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14. 
slate of residence, 41, 49-50 

Occupational distribution, 1900 and 1950, 
175, 179, 185, 189, 195, 248-249, 
266, 277 

detailed occupation, in 1950, 224.239, 
338-361 
major occupational group, in 1950, 221 

reporting of, as country of origin, 295-297, 
300-301 

urban residence, 59, 272 

Policemen, see Firemen, etc; also Watchmen 
and policemen 

Porters, in 1870, 83, 85, 89 

and helpers, 123, 125, 132, 137, 148, 161, 
165, 166 

and laborers, 102, 109, 114. 115 


regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 
see also Charwomen, cleaners, and porters 
Portugal, boundary unchanged since 1850, 299 
foreign horn from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 10 
maximum in 1930, 4 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Potters, 84, 91, 103, 110, 127, 131, 133, 149, 
162, 166, 170 
Printers, in 1870, 84 
and lithographers and pressmen, in 1890 and 
1900, 127, 131, 166, 170, 172-175, 
179, 182-186 
and lithographers and stereotypers, in 1880, 
103, 105 
see also Printing craftsmen 
Printing craftsmen, 1910 to 1950, 205, 210, 
217, 226-239, 243, 253, 261, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 314 
Print-works operatives, 84, 91, 103, 110, 127, 
131, 133, 134, 138 
Private household workers, in 1870 (Personal 
service), 79-82, 94. 
in 1880 (Personal service), 98-101, 104- 
106, 114 
in 1890 (Domestic and personal service), 
120-122, 129 ` 
in 1900 (Domestic and personal service), 
159-161, 164-165, 168-169 
in 1910 to 1950 (with Service. workers), 199- 
203, 206, 211-212, 214-216 
in 1950, 220-223, 240-267, 337-364. 
combined with Service workers, 1910 to 1950, 
199 
comparison, 1880 to 1890, 143-152 
1890 and 1900, 158-160, 164—165, 167- 
169 
concentration of foreign born among, 275, 
276 
country of birth, in 1870, 81, 82, 88-89, 95 
in 1880, 98-101, 104-105, 108-109, 115, 
116 
їп 1890, 121-122, 129 
country of origin, in 1900, 171-195 
in 1950, 220-221, 240-264, 337-364. 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
138-141, 159-161, 165, 169, 172- 
190, 203, 206, 212, 220-223, 240- 
267, 343-364. 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 321-322 
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Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
(Professional service, 1870 to 1900), 
in 1870, 79-82, 85, 94 
in 1880, 98-101, 104—105, 114 
in 1890, 120-122, 129 
in 1900, 159-161, 195 
in 1910 to 1950, 201-208, 215-216 
in 1950, 220-221, 223-266 
artistic vs, learned professions, 85, 275 
comparison, 1880 and 1890, 143, 145-152 
1890 and 1900, 158-160, 164, 167, 168 
country of birth, in 1870, 81, 82, 88-89, 95 
in 1880, 101, 104-105, 108, 115, 116 
in 1890, 121-125, 129 
country of origin, in 1900, 171, 192, 193, 195 
in 1950, 220-221, 223, 240-266, 335-362 
English and Welsh stock among, 265 
increase of foreign born among, 275 
native workers of foreign or mixed parentage, 
138, 139, 141, 159-161, 172-190, 
192, 193, 195, 202-208, 220-221, 
223-266, 335-362 
surpass foreign born in professions, 195, 
276 
other workers of this category, 1910 to 1950, 
204, 207, 224-237, 335-362 
recent immigration, more professional workers 
in, 67 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306 
relatively few foreign born among, 66, 275 
Professors in colleges and universities, in 1890, 
125, 136, 139 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 
see also Teachers and professors 
Proprietors, see Managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors 
Public utilities, laborers, see Laborers 
Publishers, 1870 and 1880, 104, 128 


Quarrymen, 84, 86, 91, 94, 104, 110, 124, 
132, 134, 135, 137, 146 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317 
see also Miners and quarrymen 
Quota Acts of 1921 and 1924, 8 


Railroad employees, 82, 85, 90, 102, 109, 126, 
132, 137, 140, 144, 147, 150, 162, 165, 
172-175, 178, 192 

officials, in 1880, 102 

Ratio, foreign born white to native white of 
foreign or mixed parentage, 12-14, 20, 
271-272 

by country of origin, 12-14, 20-21 


Regrouping of 1910 to 1950 occupational data, 
198-200, 304-328 
Relative concentration, computation of, 302-304. 
by occupation, 76-77, 92-93, 111-112, 
152-154, 156, 170-171 
by state of residence, 28, 29, 56-57 
Repairmen, see Mechanics and repairmen 
Restaurant keepers, 82, 89, 96, 101, 106, 109, 
123, 125, 129, 133, 137, 138, 140, 141, 
146, 161, 165, 169 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308 
Rhode Island, foreign white stock in, 27-29, 32 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-French in, 54 
English and Welsh in, 44 
French in, 49 
Irish in, 45, 46 
Italian in, 54 
Scottish in, 45 
Roofers and slaters, 84, 91, 104, 128, 141, 162 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Rope and cordage makers, 84, 104, 128, 131 
Rubber factory operatives, 84, 91, 92, 104, 
105, 109, 111, 128, 131, 134, 149, 152, 
163, 170 
Rubin, Ernest, 157 
Rumania, boundary change, 297-299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4, 6-7, 10 
concentration by state, 57, 58 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 37, 42, 53 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4, 6-7, 11 
concentration by state, 57, 58 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 37, 42, 53 
occupational distribution in 1950, 256-257, 
266 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 338-364 
major occupational group, 221 
Russia (U.S.S.R.), boundary change, 297-299 
employment in eastern cities, 69 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 5-7, 10 
concentration by state, 57, 58 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 37, 42, 51-52 
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Russia (U.S.S.R.) 


native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 


5-7, 11 
concentration by state, 57, 58. 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 37, 42, 51-52 
occupational distribution, in 1900 and 1950, 
175, 179-180, 185, 189-190, 195, 
253-254, 266 
detailed occupation in 1950, 224—239, 
338-361 
major occupational group in 1950, 221 
two areas of settlement, 52 
urban residence, 59, 272 


Sail and awning makers, 84, 91, 104, 110 
and tent makers, 128, 134, 135 
Sailors, 83, 90, 102, 106, 109, 116, 126, 133, 
135, 136, 140, 144, 148 
armed forces, see Soldiers, sailors, and marines 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 318 
see also Boatmen and sailors 
Sales workers, in 1910 to 1950, 201—203, 209, 
214-216 
in 1950, 220-221, 223, 241-262, 264, 336— 
363 
country of origin, in 1950, 220-221, 223, 
241-262, 264, 336-363 
little employment of foreign born as, 275 
other specified sales workers, 205, 209, 217, 
224-237, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
Salesmen, and sales clerks, except retail, 205, 
209, 224-237, 253, 256, 336-363 
relail, 204, 209, 224-237, 253, 258, 261, 
336-363 
‚ and saleswomen, 83, 102, 105, 126, 130, 
132, 133, 137, 140, 141, 144, 145, 
147-152, 162, 165, 166, 169, 172- 
185, 188, 190, 192, 194 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 312 
Saloon keepers, 123, 125, 129, 132, 134, 137, 
138, 140, 141, 143, 144, 146, 148, 150, 
151, 154, 161, 164, 165, 168, 172-175, 
177-180 
and bartenders, in 1880, 102, 106, 109, 114, 
115 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 308 
Sample, 1950 occupational data, 329-330 
Sampling variability, 1950 occupational data, 
219, 222, 329-330 
Saw mill operatives, in 1870, 84, 91, 92 


and planing mill operatives, 104, 110, 128, 
134, 135, 144, 147, 150, 162, 172- 
176, 179, 180 
Sawyers, 1870 and 1880, 84, 104 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 318 
Scandinavia (Norway and Sweden in 1880 and 
1890), agricultural employment of Scan- 
dinavians, 265, 266, 276 
concentration by occupation, 1870 to 1890, 
93, 111-112, 153 
by state, 58 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 9-10, 20 
homesteading of, 67 
industrial areas, later migrants to, 69 
percent urban, 25, 26 
increase of workers, 1880 to 1890, 150-151 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 4— 
7, 11-12 
ratio to foreign born, 13 
northern states, residence in, 61 
occupational distribution, 1870 to 1890, 79- 
84, 87-91, 95, 96, 98, 99, 101-105, 
107-113, 116, 120-122, 124-131, 135, 
154, 266, 267, 276 
detailed occupation, 82-84, 87-91, 96, 
101-105, 107-111, 116, 124-131, 
135 
major occupational group, 79-81, 95, 98, 
99, 113, 120-122, 154. 
rural residence, 59, 272 
Scientific persons, see Teachers and scientific 
persons 
Scientists, 1910 to 1950, 204, 207, 208, 217, 
224-237, 254, 255, 257, 335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 
Scotch-Irish, geographical distribution of, 22 
Scotland, boundary unchanged since 1850, 299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4—7, 10 
concentration by state, 57, 58, 60 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 34, 39, 45 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
47, 11 
concentration by state, 57, 58, 60 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14. 
state of residence, 34, 39, 45 
occupational distribution, 1900 and 1950, 
175, 180, 185. 190, 195, 223, 240. 
266, 267, 276, 277 
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Scotland 
detailed occupation, in 1950, 224—239, 
335-358 
major occupational group, in 1950, 220 
with England and Wales, in 1880 and 1890, 
97 
Seamstresses, in 1890 and 1900, 128, 131, 
140, 142, 151, 152, 163, 170, 182-185, 
189 
see also Dressmakers and seamstresses; 
Tailors and seamstresses 
Second generation, see Foreign or mixed parent- 
age, native persons of 
Secretaries, see Stenographers, typists, and 
secretaries 
Servants, see Private household workers 
and waiters, in 1900, 161, 164, 165, 168, 
172-178, 180, 182-185, 187-190, 193 
Service workers, in 1910 to 1950 (with Private 
household workers), 199-203, 211-212, 
214-216 
in 1950, 220-221, 223, 240-264, 337-364 
concentration of foreign born among, 275 
country of origin, in 1950, 220-221, 223, 
226-239, 240-264, 337-364 
other service workers except private house- 
hold, in 1950, 226-239, 241, 242, 337- 
364 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 323 
Sewing machine factory operatives, 84, 91, 104 
Sewing machine operators, 84, 105, 111, 131, 
142 
Sex ratio of the foreign born, 1920 to 1950, 18- 
19,21 
by country of birth, 19 
Sextons, 101, 125, 132, 133, 140 
see also Janitors and sextons 
Sheriffs, see Firemen, etc. 
Shingle and lath makers, 84, 92, 104, 111 
Ship and boat builders, in 1890, 128, 134, 135 
Ship calkers, in 1870, 84, 92 
Ship carpenters, in 1870, 84, 92 
with calkers, riggers, etc., in 1880, 104, 110, 
111 
Shippers and freighters, in 1870 and 1880, 83, 
102 
Shirt, cuff, and collar makers, 84, 104, 105, 
111, 128, 131, 142, 163, 170, 182-185, 
188, 189 
Shoemakers, see Boot and shoe makers 
Showmen, and employees of shows, in 1880, 101 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 309 
theatrical managers and, in 1890, 125, 133 
Silk mill operatives, 84, 91, 92, 104, 105, 110, 


123, 128, 131, 133, 137, 138, 140, 147, 
149, 150, 152, 162, 170, 182-185, 187, 
188, 190, 191 
Soldiers, in 1870, 82, 89 
and sailors and marines, 101, 109, 115, 123, 
125, 132, 135, 136, 140, 150, 161, 
164, 165 
South America, foreign born from, 334 
see also Central and South America 
South Atlantic states, Canadian-other stock in, 55 
Danish stock in, 47 
Dutch stock in, 48 
Finnish stock in, 52 
French stock in, 49 
German stock in, 49 
Rumanian stock in, 53 
Swedish stock in, 47 
South Carolina, foreign white stock in, 25, 27-29 
by country of origin, 34—43 
South Dakota, foreign white stock in, 27, 29, 32 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Danish in, 47 
Dutch in, 48 
Norwegian in, 46 
Russian in, 51, 52 
Swedish in, 47 
Southern Europe, changed proportion of foreign 
born from, 270 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 9-10, 20 
percent urban, 25, 26 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11-12, 20 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 13 
Southern States, English and Welsh stock in, 44. 
French stock in, 49 
relatively few foreign born in, 61 
Southwestern States, Mexican stock in, 55 
Soviet Union, see Russia 
Spain, boundary unchanged since 1850, 299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 10 
maximum in 1930, 4 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14. 
Stave, shook, and heading makers, in 1880, 104. 
Steam boiler makers, 84, 91, 104, 109-110, 
128, 133, 141, 147, 162, 166 
Steam engine makers, in 1870, 84, 91 
Steam railroad employees, see Railroad em- 
ployees 
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Steamboat men, in 1870 and 1880, 83, 85, 102 
Stenographers, and typewriters, 1890 and 1900, 
126, 130, 134, 140, 141, 145, 162, 165, 
169, 181-186, 188, 194 
and typists and secretaries, 1910 to 1950, 
204, 208-209, 217, 224-237, 335-362 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 311 
Stewards, in 1880, 102, 109 
Stock-drovers, 82, 101 
see also Stock-raisers, etc. 
Stock-herders, 81, 82, 87, 101, 107, 115 
see also Stock-raisers, etc. 
Stock-raisers, 82, 101, 107, 115 
and drovers and herders, 124, 136, 139, 143, 
146, 149-151, 161, 163 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 307 
Stone cutters, see Marble and stone cutters; 
Masons, etc. 
Stove, furnace, and grate makers, 104, 128, 
141, 162 
Straw workers, 84, 86, 105, 131 
Street railroad employees, 82, 126, 132, 136, 
144, 148, 151, 162, 165, 166 
and officials, in 1880, 102, 109, 115 
Sugar makers and refiners, 104, 106, 110, 123, 
128, 140 
Surveyors, in 1870, 82 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306 
Sweden, boundary unchanged since 1850, 299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 4-7, 10 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
state of residence, 35, 39, 46-47 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7, 11 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17-18 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 35, 39, 46-47 
occupational distribution, 1900 and 1950, 
175, 180, 185, 190, 195, 196, 242- 
243, 266 
detailed occupation in 1950, 224-239, 
335-358 
major occupational group in 1950, 220 
see also Scandinavia 
Switzerland, boundary unchanged since 1850, 
299 
foreign born from, 333 
foreign-born white from, 5—7, 10 


concentration by state, 57, 60 
median age, 17 

percent urban, 26 

sex ratio, 19 

state of residence, 35, 40, 48 


native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 


5-7, 11 
concentration by state, 57, 60 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 13-14. 
state of residence, 35, 40, 48 


occupational distribution, in 1900 and 1950, 
175, 180, 185, 190-191, 195, 196, 


245-246, 266 


detailed occupation in 1950, 224-239, 


335-361 
major occupational group in 1950, 220 
Syria, foreign born from, 334 
foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban (with Palestine), 26 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban (with Palestine), 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14. 


Тайотз, 1890 and 1900, 123, 128, 131, 135, 
138, 140, 142, 144, 147-151, 163, 166, 
170-175, 177-186, 188-190 

and furriers, 1910 to 1950, 205, 209, 210, 
216, 217, 223, 226-239, 242, 248- 
251, 253-261, 267, 336-363 

and seamstresses, 1870 and 1880, 84, 86, 90, 
104-106, 110, 111 

Concentration of foreign born among, 275 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 

Taxi drivers, see Bus and taxi drivers 
Teachers, in 1870, 81, 82, 88 

in 1890, 123, 125, 129, 132, 139, 145, 147, 
148, 151 

in 1910 to 1950, 204, 207, 208, 224-237, 
335-362 

of art, see Artists and teachers of art 

of music, see Musicians and teachers of music 

and professors, in 1900, 161, 164, 168, 181- 
185, 189, 193 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 

and scientific persons, in 1880, 100, 101, 
105, 108 

Technical workers, miscellaneous, 204, 224- 
237, 246, 252, 255, 257, 261, 335-362 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306 

Technological change and occupational dis- 

tribution, 65 
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Telegraph company, employees, in 1870, 82, 85 
officials and employees, in 1880, 102 
Telegraph and telephone linemen, in 1900, 162 
and electrical company employees, in 1890, 
126, 133, 140, 144, 151 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 313 
"Telegraph and telephone operators, 1890 and 
` 1900, 126, 130, 140, 141, 144, 145, 151, 
162, 169, 182-186, 194 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 311 

"Tennessee, foreign white stock in, 27-29 
by country of origin, 34-43 

Texas, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Mexican in, 55 

Textile industry, 91, 107, 110, 111, 116, 123, 
132-137, 140, 142, 144, 147, 149, 150, 
152, 155, 166, 170, 172-175, 177, 181, 
186-188, 190, 192, 193, 195 

see also Textile mill operatives; Woolen mill 
operatives; etc. 

Textile mill operatives, in 1900, 163, 172-176, 
178, 180 

in 1910 to 1950, see Operatives, textile mill 
products 

Theatrical managers, showmen, etc., see Show- 
men, etc. 

Thomas, Brinley, 68 

Thread makers, in 1880, 105, 111 

Tin plate and tinware makers, in 1900, 162 

Tinners, in 1870 to 1890, 84, 104, 128 

Tobacco factory operatives, in 1870 and 1880, 
84, 86, 104, 105, 107 

and cigar factory operatives, in 1890 and 
1900, 123, 128, 131, 138, 140, 144, 
147, 163, 170, 172-175, 177-186, 
188, 189 

Toll gate and bridge keepers, in 1870, 83, 85, 
90 

Tool and cutlery makers, 84, 86, 91, 92, 94, 
104, 107, 110, 128, 133, 162 

see also Toolmakers, ete. 

Toolmakers, and die makers and setters, 205, 
209, 210, 217, 226-240, 242, 243, 247- 
249, 251, 255, 262, 336-363 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 315 
Trade and transportation, in 1870, 79-83, 85- 
86, 93, 94. 
in 1880, 98-102, 105, 114. 
in 1890, 120-122, 130 
in 1900, 159-162, 172, 182 
comparison, 1880 and 1890, 144—152 
1890 and 1900, 158-160, 165-167, 169 
country of birth of workers, in 1870, 82-83, 


89-90, 95 
in 1880, 98, 99, 101—102, 105, 109, 115, 
116 
in 1890, 121-122, 130 
country of origin of workers, in 1900, 171— 
190 
native workers of foreign or mixed parentage, 
138-142, 172-190 
‘Traders and dealers, in 1870 and 1880, 83, 85— 
86, 90, 96, 102, 105, 106, 109, 114-116 
in 1890 and 1900 see Merchants and dealers 
‘Transportation, see Trade and transportation 
‘Transportation equipment, operatives in manu- 
facturing of, see Operatives 
Truck drivers and delivery men, 205, 210, 211, 
217, 226-239, 336-363 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317 
Truesdell, Leon E., 68, 73, 295 
‘Trunk makers, and leather case makers, in 1900, 
162 
and valise and carpet bag makers, 104, 110, 
123, 128 
Turkey, in Asia, boundary change, 297 
foreign born from, 334 
Turkey in Europe, foreign born from, 333 
“foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban, 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 11 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
Turpentine laborers, in 1870, 81, 82 
and farmers, 1880 and 1900, 101, 161 
Typists, see Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 


Umbrella and parasol makers, in 1890, 131, 142 
Undertakers, 102, 126, 140, 162 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306 
Unskilled workers, lower proportion in recent 
immigration, 67 
Upholsterers, 84, 86, 90, 104, 110, 128, 131, 
140, 147, 163 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 316 
Urban and rural distribution of the foreign white 
stock, 24-26 
by country of origin, 25-26 
Utah, foreign white stock in, 27, 29, 61 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Danish in, 47 
Dutch in, 48 
English and Welsh in, 44, 45 
Greek in, 53 
Scottish in, 45 
Swiss in, 48 
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Vermont, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-French in, 54 
Canadian-other in, 54, 55 

Veterinarians or veterinary surgeons, 100, 101, 
108, 125, 133, 139 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 305 

Virginia, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 

by country of origin, 34-43 


Waiters, bartenders, and counter workers, 206, 
211, 212, 216, 226-239, 246, 252, 257- 
261, 267, 337-364. 

concentration of foreign born among, 275 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 323 
see also Servants and waiters 
Wales, foreign born from, 333 
see also England and Wales 

Walker, Francis A., 68 

Warehouse employees, in 1880, 102, 106 

Washington, foreign white stock in, 27, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Canadian-other in, 54, 55 
Finnish in, 52, 53 
Norwegian in, 46 
Swedish in, 46, 47 
Swiss in, 48 

Watchmen, and detectives, in 1880, 100, 101, 

108 
and policemen, in 1890, 125, 132, 140, 
144, 146, 148, 150, 151 
policemen, and firemen, in 1900, 161, 165 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 322 
see also Guards, etc. 

Weighers, gaugers, and measurers, 102, 126 

Welders and flame cutters, in 1950, 226-239, 
250-252, 256, 336-363 

classification of, 199 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 317 

Welfare and religious workers including clergy- 
men, 204, 207, 208, 216, 223-237, 240, 
241, 245, 254, 262, 335-362 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 306. 
Well borers, in 1890, 128 
West Indies, foreign born from, 334. 
foreign-born white from, 10 
percent urban (with Cuba), 26 
sex ratio, 19 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 1] 
percent urban (with Cuba), 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
West North Central States, foreign white stock 
in, 32 
Austrian in, 50 


Czechoslovak in, 50 
Danish in, 47 
Dutch in, 48 
English and Welsh in, 44, 45 
German in, 49 
Greek in, 53 
Rumanian in, 53 
Russian in, 52 
Scottish in, 45 
Swedish in, 46, 47 
Swiss in, 48 
West South Central States, Scottish stock in, 45 
West Virginia, foreign white stock in, 27, 29. 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Yugoslav in, 51 
Western Hemisphere, foreign-born white from, 
4-7, 9-10, 20 
percent urban, 25, 26 
native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 
4-7 


percent urban, 26 


ratio to foreign born, 13 

Wheelwrights, 84, 104, 128, 134, 162 

Whelpton, P. K., 15 

Whitewashers, 82, 89, 101 

Wire workers, 1890 and 1900, 128, 135, 162 

wire makers and, in 1880, 104. 

Wisconsin, foreign white stock in, 27-29, 32 
by country of origin, 34-43 
Czechoslovak in, 50. 

Danish in, 47 
Dutch in, 48 
German in, 49 
Norwegian in, 46 
Polish in, 50 
Swiss in, 48 
Yugoslav in, 51 

Women workers, see Female workers 

Wood turners and carvers, in 1870 and 1880, 
84, 90, 104, 110 

Wood workers, in 1890, 123, 128, 131, 144, 
147, 150, 151 

regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 319 

Woodchoppers, 84, 91, 92, 104, 124, 135-137, 

139, 161, 163 
regrouping, 1910 to 1950, 324. 

Woolen mill operatives, 84, 91, 92, 104, 105, 
110, 111, 128, 131, 133, 134, 140, 152, 
163, 166, 182-185, 188, 190 

Wright, Carroll D., 279, 280 

Wyoming, foreign white stock in, 21, 29 
by country of origin, 34-43 
French in, 49 
Greek in, 53 


Wyoming 
Scottish in, 45 
Yugoslav in, 51 


Yugoslavia, boundary change, 296 
foreign born from, 333 
Toreign-born white from, 5, 10 

concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 

in mines and steel mills, 69 
percent urban, 26 

sex ratio, 19 

state of residence, 37, 41, 51 
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native white of foreign or mixed parentage, 5, 
11 
concentration by state, 57 
median age, 17 
percent urban, 26 
ratio to foreign born, 14 
state of residence, 41. 51 
occupational distribution in 1950, 252-253, 
266, 277 
detailed occupation, 224-239, 338-361 
major occupational group, 221 
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